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THESE ARE REALLY GOOD NOVELS—WELL WORTH READING 





Winston Churchill’s New Novel———— 


‘““Many people read ‘The Inside of the Cup,’ but ‘A Far Country’ 
should reach a wider audience.’’-—N. Y. Times. 


A FAR COUNTRY 


By the Author of ‘*The Inside of the Cup,” etc 


Opinions of Early Reviewers : 


“Mo one can afford to miss reading ‘A Far Country,’ or reading it, can fail to be interested. The themes Mr. Churchil 
handles are the big themes confronting all America, and in the fortunes and misfortunes of his characters he indicates energies 
and developnmrents that are nation-wide. It touches on what is vital, . . . and it will help in no small degree to broaden 
our thought and clarify our vision.”—N. Y. Times. 

“A powerfully written story, displaying wonderful scope and clarity of vision. Presents a wonderful study of American 
emotions and character analysis.”—Boston Globe. 


























“A story worthily complete, .. . vastly encouraging. The kind of a book that points to a hope and a right road 
| —WN. ¥. Worid. 
“A great piece of art, comprising admirable humanization, plot, and sympathy, diverse as intrinsic, . . . and man) 

interesting side issues. Any author might well be proud of such achievement.”—Chicago Herald. 

“*& Far Country’ is an American novel in all that that term implies.”—Chicago Tribune. lilustrated, $1.50 

Ernest Poole’s New Novel St. John En rvine’s New Novel 
By Ernest Poole By St. John G. Ervine 

“By all odds the best American novel that has appeared “There is not a single character in the book that is not 
in many a long day.”—N. Y. Times. well portrayed. . . . They are all presented with clear 

“One of the ablest novels added to American fiction in ness, simplicity, and truth.”—N. Y. Times. 
many a year. .. . The first really notable novel pro- “As enjoyable a blend of fun and Lard sense as we have 
duced by the new democracy.”—N. Y. Tribune. $1.40 met in a long while.""—N. Y. Sun. $1.25 

Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel os H. G. Wells’ Ne ww Novel 
BRUNEL’S TOWER BEALBY 

z y en ilpotts “Mr. Wells has written a book as unpolitical as ‘Alice in 

Magnificently written . . . the daily bread of life is Wonderland’ and as innocent of economics as of astrology 
in this book. . . . Absorbingly interesting, and holds A deliciously amusing comedy of action, swift, violent, and 
that element of surprise which is never lact'ng in the work fantastic.’—N. Y. Times. 
of the true story-teller. . . . A book for which to be “It is Wells on a vacation—a vacation that will be enjoyed 
frankly grateful.”—N. Y. Times. $1.50 by every one who takes it with him.”—N. Y. Globe $1.35 








A NOVEL IN VERSE ————————_____— 








SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


“It ts the first successful novel in verse we have had in American literature. . . . An American ‘Comedie Humaine 
- + Brings more characters into its pages than have ever been brought into an American novel before. . . . It at 
once takes its place among those masterpieces which are not of a time or of a locality.”—Boston Transcript. $1.25 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1915 


Summary of the News 


Forecasts of the German reply to the Amer- 
ican note of June 9 agree in the impression 
that it will be moderate in tone, and will 
suggest definite concessions to the American 
point of view in regard to the conduct of 
Germany’s submarine warfare. It seems to 
be generally agreed that the note has already 
been drafted and has been submitted for con- 
sideration to the German Admiralty. It is 
not expected, however, that it will be ready 
for transmission until some time next week. 
Confidential dispatches from Ambassador 
Gerard were received at the State Depart- 
ment on Monday which are said to confirm 
the general tone of the forecasts of the note 
cabled by correspondents from Berlin. It is 
understood, however, that the Ambassador's 
dispatch contained a statement that the Ger- 
man Government would submit counter-pro- 
posals to the suggestions made by the Amer- 
ican Government, and it is generally sur- 
mised that these proposals will be based on 
the German contention that passengers 
should not be permitted to travel on ships 
carrying arms and ammunition to the Allies. 





The suppression, to which we referred last 
week, of the Tageszeitung of June 21, on ac- 
count of an article by the fire-eating Count 
von Reventlow, has also been regarded as a 
favorable sign of the attitude of the German 
Government. The importance of the bearing 
of this incident on the negotiations with the 
United States may, however, be easily over- 
rated, since it appears that if Count von 
Reventlow’s counsels in regard to the Amer. 
ican note were the reverse of moderate, the 
article which caused the suppression of the 
paper also contained a scarcely veiled at- 
tack on Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Nevertheless, the attitude of Count von Re- 
ventlow has called forth severe criticism in 
the more moderate section of the German 
press, notably in the Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung. The Tageszeitung resumed 
publication on June 24, signalling its reap- 
pearance with an extraordinary article by 
Count von Reventlow, in which President 
Wilson was accused of having “closed the 
Panama Canal to shipping trade in order 
that transportation of ammunition and other 
war materials from eastern harbors of the 
United States to Vladivostok, for increasing 
the Russian fighting strength, shall not suf- 
fer interruption.” We comment in our edi- 
torial columns on the possible significance 
of the suspension on June 26 of the Socialist 
Vorwdrts for having published an appeal 
for peace. 





Two other diplomatic communications of 
the past week are the subject of comment in 
our editorial columns. The text of the mem- 
orandum from the British Government, dat- 
ed June 22, explaining the treatment accord- 
ed to American commerce in pursuance of 
the provisions of the Order in Council to 
restrict trade with Germany and Austria, was 
ag my in the morning papers of June 
5. 


On Tuesday was published the text of 








tne note, dated June 24, addressed by Secre- 
tary of State Lansing to Ambassador Gerard 
for presentation to the German Government, 
and replying to the German note of June 7 
in regard to the sinking of the William P. 
rye. The latest American note disputes the 
German view that the Frye case may prop- 
erly be dealt with in the Hamburg Prize 
Court, and contends that the the 
United States is for an indemnity, on account 
of the violation of a treaty, not for an indem- 
nity in accordance with a treaty. 


demand of 


Official announcement of the appointment 
of Robert Lansing as Secretary of 


made by the President on June 23. 


State was 


On June 24 New York celebrated the 250th 
anniversary of the establishment of Manhat- 
tan as a municipality, with a Mayor and a 
Board of Aldermen. 





Dispatches from Peking on Monday reveal- 
ed the fact that in the middle of May, during 
the crisis between China and Japan, an iden- 
tical warning had been conveyed to both 
countries that the United States would not 
recognize any agreement which impaired 
American rights in China or endangered the 
policy of the “open door.” 


There has been no appreciable change in 
the situation in Mexico, but anxiety was ex- 
pressed in Washington on Tuesday on ac. 
count of the fact that no word had been re- 
ceived from Mexico City for a week. Gen. 
Victoriano Huerta stepped once more into 
the fierce light of publicity when it became 
known on Saturday that he had left his home 
on Long Island and was on his way to El 
Paso. The confidential agency of the Villa 
Government in Washington notified the State 
Department of the reported movement of 
Huerta and of former military chiefs and 
officials of his Government towards the Mex- 
ican frontier, with the result that on his ar- 
rival at a wayside station a little way out 
from El Paso Huerta was arrested by a 
United States Deputy Marshal on a charge of 
violating section 10 of the Penal Code. Gen. 
Huerta is at liberty under bond, and protests 
that his intentions have been entirely mis- 
understood. 


The activities of the ex-Secretary of State 
continue. On the night of June 24 he 
dressed a plea for peace to a meeting, prin- 
cipally composed of people of German origin 
at Madison Square Garden, at which he was 
welcomed by the presiding officer to “this 
German atmosphere.” To a similar atmo. 
sphere in Chicago, apparently, Mr. Bryan was 
not so welcome, since a meeting of the “Sons 
of the Teutons” which he was to have ad. 
dressed on Monday night was postponed, the 
reason being, according to dispatches from 
Chicago on Tuesday, that, whereas Mr. Bryan 
desired to speak on peace, his audience wish- 
ed to hear about the export of ammunition. 
Elsewhere we take note of Mr. Bryan's state- 
ment, published in Monday's papers, in re- 
gard to the wrong impression which he has 
been alleged to have given Ambassador 
Dumba of the attitude of the Administra- 
tion towards the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The general reception accorded to Mr. Bry- 


ad- 





The Nation 


that 


an’s statement by the press suggests 


he has explains d either too much or too little 


— —_ —_ 


An important announcement, outlining the 
policy to be pursued by the British Govern- 
ment to insure an adequate supply of muni 
tions was made by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
House of Commons on June 23 

The French Chamber of Deputies on June 
25, by a vote of 492 to 1, and after a «a 
bate in which the Socialists pledged their 
unqualified support in carrying on the w 
passed the bill appropriating 5,600,000,000 
francs to cover national expense fo! the 
three months beginning July 1 

It was announced on June 28 that H 
bert C. Hoover, chairman of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, had con- 
cluded an agreement with Gen. von Bissing, 
Military Governor of Belgium, providing that 


the wheat and rye crops in the occupied ter- 


ritory should be reserved for civillan co 
sumption. 

Dispatches from South Africa of June 
told of the conviction for treason of Gen 


Barend Wessels, ex-member of the Union Ll 


fence Council Gen. Wessels was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of $5,000 At the same time two mem- 
bers of the Legislature were cach sentenced 
to imprisonment for four years 

Considerable excitement has been caused 


} 


by the alleged interview of a French journal- 
ist, Louis Latapie, with Pope by t, which 


neal 


was published in La Liberté on June 21 and 
cabled to American papers of the following 
day. That the interview could hardly be 
taken as correctly representing the utter. 
ances of the Pope appeared obvious, and for 


that reason we refrained from commenting 
on it last week. What may presumably he 
regarded as the official explanation of the 
Vatican has now been published, in the form 


of an interview with Cardinal Pietro Gasparrt, 


Papal Secretary of State, in the Corriere 
d@'italia of June 28, summarized in the Amer- 
ican papers of Tuesday. According to Cat 
dinal Gasparri, M. Latapie guilty of 
many inaccuracies and entations 
and broke a promise which he had given ne 


Was 


misrepre 


to publish anything without previous author 
ization. 

Whether the relaxation of activit yy Cer 
man submarines during the past two we ; 
represents the normal period of “respit: 
respite from Nepenthe,” which succeeds 
strenuous days, or whether, as may be hoped, 
it indicates an intention on the part of (i 
many to moderate her submarine warfa 
the relaxation has, at any rate, been notable 
Since we wrote last week, only tweive ves- 


sels have been reported sunk, of which seven 
were British fishing boats, one a Norwegian 
steamer, and the other four British ships 
It is noteworthy that in one case, that of 
the Norwegian mail steamer Venus, recorded 
on June 23, the vessel was stopped at the 
order of the commander of the submarine, 
and was allowed to proceed after the g:eater 
part of the cargo had been thrown over- 


board. 





The Week 


Secretary Lansing’s reply to the German 





note in relation to our demand for damages 
for the sinking of the William P. Frye by 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich is a model of 
The issue does not 


the 
lucidity and directness. 
turn on any broad or indefinite considera- 
tions of humanity, or any complex defini- 
tions of international law. The most vital 
point involved is as to whether the German 
cruiser had a right, in any circumstances, to 
destroy the American merchant ship. The 
Treaty of 1799 between Prussia and the Unit- 
ed States, says the German note, “reserves 
to the party at war the right to stop the 
carrying of contraband and to detain the 
contraband; it follows, then, that if it can- 
not be accomplished in any other way, the 
stopping of the supply may be in the ex- 
treme case effected by the destruction of the 
contraband and of the ship carrying it.” But 
this “follows” only under a view of military 
necessity which, though extremely familiar 
in Germany, is not elsewhere regarded as 
self-evident; and it happens, fortunately for 
Secretary Lansing’s case, that the treaty ex- 
pressly provides that the neutral vessel stop- 
ped for contraband shall not even “be car- 
ried into port, nor further detained” if she 
will “deliver out the goods supposed to be 
contraband.” 


It should be remembered that what actual- 
ly happened in the case of the Frye was that 
her wheat was not being thrown overboard 
(even with the assistance of the crew of the 
German cruiser) fast enough to suit the 
commander of the Eitel Friedrich; and it is 
to the undesirability, and pessible danger, 
to that cruiser of any avoidable delay that 
the German Foreign Minister had reference 
in speaking of its being impossible to “de- 
tain the contraband in any other 
way” than by the destruction of the vessel 
carrying it. In the first German note on 
the Frye case, that of April 4, there is a 
specific reference the 
* sald that note, 


somewhat more to 


point. “It was not possible,’ 
“for the auxiliary cruiser to take the prize 
into a German port without involving dan- 
ger to its own security or the success of its 
operations.” Into the logic of this plea, Sec- 
retary Lansing does not enter. How far one 
might be carried if one were to admit that 
any means of attaining an object is permis- 
sible to the commander of a warship which 
may be necessary in order to avoid danger 


“to the svecess of its operations,” it requires 
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But Seeretary Lansing’s point is that what 
is here involved is the interpretation of a 
treaty, and that this is a subject for diplo- 
matic settlement and not for the decision of 
a German prize court. As for “other claims 
of neutral and enemy interested parties,” 
our Government, says Mr. Lansing, “does not 
perceive the necessity for postponing the 
settlement of the present claim pending the 
consideration of those other claims by the 
prize court.” 





Mr. Bryan’s denial that he gave the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, and through him Berlin, 
the impression that the President’s demands 
on Germany were not seriously meart, is 
one of those denials which unwittingly ad- 
mit the basis of the charge. No one suppos- 
es that the Secretary of State committed 
himself, much less this Government, in the 
imprudent way alleged. But he did have an 
informal conversation with Dr. Dumba. And 
it is clear that from it the Austrian Ambas- 
sador got the idea that the Washington Gov- 
ernment would not be averse to applying Mr. 
Bryan’s notions to the Lusitania case. In 
fact, it was stated at the time of the German 
reply that Berlin thought it had done a clev- 
er thing in proposing a long investigation of 
the affair. It would be very awkward, it was 
said, for Mr. Bryan to decline the sugges- 
tion. Of course, this may have been only 
what is called, though not in diplomacy, “tak- 
ing a chance.” And it is reasonable to in- 
fer that it was based upon Mr. Bryan’s free 
talk with the Austrian Ambassador. What 
probably occurred was nothing like an offi- 
cial undertaking by the Secretary, but a lit- 
tle peace oration by him which Dr. Dumba 
misunderstood, or to which he assigned more 
importance than it really had. No matter 
exactly what passed in the interview, we 
have another cause of relief at the change in 
the Department of State. That is no place 
for an impulsive and effusive man who mis- 
takes an Ambassador for a public meeting. 





Mr. Bryan gave every sign last Thursday 
night at Madison Square Garden of being 
extremely happy at having laid down the 
cares of office. He had a vast and applaud- 
ing audience to address, and that alone was 
enough to warm the cockles of his heart. 
But more than this, in order to make his 
happiness complete, he has again got a self- 
ish, subsidized, and wicked “interest” ar- 
rayed against him. It is the press of New 
York, to which he paid his respects as he 
used to pay them to gold-bug capitalism. 
Well, the New York newspapers are all mis- 





no great amount of tmagination to realize. 


erable sinners, but in this matter they are 
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sinning along with a great company of fe). 
low-culprits. Why single out the press of 
New York? The newspapers of the whole 
country have held exactly the same tone 
regarding the President’s note to Germany 
and Mr. Bryan’s resignation. A veteran ob- 
server of the American press declares that 
he never knew a case where the sentiment 
expressed was so unanimous. Then why 
did not Mr. Bryan give the newspapers of 
Oshkosh and Omaha fits as well as those of 
New York? It can’t be that he shrinks from 
having it appear that his opponents swarm 
everywhere. His new-found German-Ameri- 
can supporters could give him the right 


motto: “Viel Feind, viel Ehre.” 





With the main object of this meeting—the 
laying of an embargo on the export of arms 
—Mr. Bryan cannot be at all in sympathy. 
We say this on the basis of the letter which 
he wrote to Senator Stone on the 20th of 
last January. This was not one of those 
diplomatic notes to a foreign country which 
Mr. Bryan signed, perhaps with many mis- 
givings; it was a direct statement made to 
a friend in the Senate, representing a State 
and city containing a large population of 
German descent. And in it Mr. Bryan took 
a position flatly opposed to the reso’utions 
adopted by the meeting at which he was the 
chief figure. Whatever he thinks or says 
now, this is what W. J. Bryan deliberately 
wrote on January 20: 


If any American citizens, partisans of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, feel that this 
Administration is acting in a way injurious 
to the cause of those countries, this feeling 
results from the fact that on the high seas 
the German and Austro-Hungarian naval 
power is thus far inferior to the British. It 
is the business of a belligerent operating on 
the high seas, not the duty of a neutral, to 
prevent contraband from reaching an enemy. 

Those in this country who sympathize with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary appear to as- 
sume that some obligation rests upon this 
Government, in the performance of its neu- 
tral duty, to prevent all trade in contraband, 
and thus to equalize the difference due to the 
relative naval strength of the belligerents. 
No such obligation exists; it would be an un- 
neutral act, an act of partiality on the part 
of this Government, to adopt such a policy, 
if the Executive had the power to do so. 
If Germany and Austria-Hungary cannot im- 
port contraband from this country, it is not, 
because of that fact, the duty of the United 
States to close its markets to the Allies. The 
markets of this country are open upon equa! 
terms to all the world, to every nation, bel- 
ligerent or neutral. 


The Frankfurter Zeitung lists with a note 
of triumph the sinking of 111 English mer- 
chantmen, displacing 234,239 tons, in the 
three months following the declaration of 
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the war zone. There is a naive coutradiction, 
however, between the statements that the 
figures May “not seem especially large in 
comparison with the gigantic number of 
merchant ships flying the flag of the enemy,” 
and that “the rise of prices, and the paralyz- 
ing of great branches of trade that could not 
eccur in an England that really ruled the 
sea, may be attributed in chief part to this 
war of the submarines.” The total of British 
shipping in 1914 was about 22,000,000 tons, 
so that the loss from submarines amounts 
to little more than 1 per cent. of the whole. 
That this would paralyze “great branches of 
trade” is preposterous. Another fruitful 
comparison is of the loss with the annual 
additions te the British merchant marine, In 
1913 these approached within a few tons 
of two millions, and in 1914 within a few 
tons of 1,750,000. If the submarines main- 
tain their activity, and no effective means 
is found of combating them, they may in 
one year cause Great Britain to lose half as 
great a tonnage as she has built within that 
time. This is hardly likely to cause in 
English economic life, in the words of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, “phenomena similar to 
those which the English plan for the isola- 
tion of Germany aims at.” 





On the basis of current prices of food, as 
recorded in official German publications, a 
writer in the Westminster Gazette has cal- 
culated that twenty principal 
consumption in March of the present year 
show an increase of 49.4 per cent. over a 
year before. Bread and meat showed an in- 
crease ranging from 74 per cent. for rye 
bread, 72 per cent. for lard, 71 per cent. 
for eggs, through 58 per cent. for bacon, 
44 per cent. for pork, about 10 per cent. 
for mutton and beef, to an actual decrease 
of 2 per cent. for veal. But the rise in 
potatoes was 180 per cent., peas 200 per 
cent., lentils 174 per cent., and beans 182 
per cent. In other words, the food of the 
poorer classes, which on the Continent com- 
prises a small ratio of meat, had risen any- 
where from nearly double to three times 
the cost of a year ago. Since February, 
according to the writer in the Westminster, 
there has been another rise of 5 per cent. 
in the general level, so that food in Berlin 
to-day would be 55 per cent. dearer than 
it was in the spring of 1914. In Vienna 
the inerease has been still more marked, 
though certain commodities, like potatoes, 
show a smaller increase than in Berlin. 
That the Teutonic nations are not the only 
sufferers by the war, however, is well known. 
the 


articles of 


Manchester 


| 


In England, according to 
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Guardian, there has been a rise of about 40 
per cent. in the price of meat and 25 per 
cent. for fish. 





Secretary McAdoo’s attempt to throw dust 
about the emphatic vote of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States against any 
plan of Federal ship-ownership will mis- 
lead no one. “The referendum,” he states, 
“was so prepared that no vote was taken 
upon the plan proposed in the last Con- 
gress to have the Government subscribe 
steck in a corporation which was to ope- 
He goes on to say that there 
is a wide difference between the Govern- 
ment’s holding and operating ships and the 
Government’s becoming such a stockholder 
in a private corporation. What a mild mea- 
sure this retrospective view makes of the 


rate ships.” 


Ship Purchase bill! Its much-altered pro- 
visions were always wrapped in a haze of 
mystery, but no one before ever thought 
that its plan for the creation of a holding 
corporation, in which the Government was 
to subscribe for a majority of the stock, was 
tantamount to much less than government- 
al operation. One part of the referendum, 
moreover, related to a plan which has clear 
elements of relationship even to that stated 
by Secretary McAdoo. Asked if they favor- 
ed Government ownership of vessels to be 
leased to private parties or companies, 711 
commercial bodies answered in the negative, 
and 54 in the affirmative—a more decisive 
vote than that against full purchase and 
It is clear that 
these bodies must have felt towards the 
actual Shipping bill as did the New York 
and other associations of merchants which 
sent in protests at the time it was pending. 
Their heavy vote for a Federal Shipping 
Board to report to Congress on the naviga- 
‘ion laws demonstrates the sentiment for 
repeal of the present onerous shipping leg- 
islation. 


operation by Government. 





It was felt all along that the La Follette 
Seamen’s act would operate against Amer- 
ican shipping with greater severity on the 
but the 

Dollar 


Pacific than on the Atlantic Ocean; 
announced intention of the Robert 
Company to transfer its boats to the British 
flag, with Vancouver as a terminus, may seem 
Are we to expect shift- 
ing of transatlantic trade from New York 
and Boston to Montreal, Quebec, and Hali- 
fax? On the Pacific Coast the alternative 


seems outright sale or British-Canadian reg- 


ominous for others. 


istry; and here, too, the effect of the new pro- 
visions of the law may be found advan- 


tageous to the Dominion. The Department 





*- 
we 


of Commerce, always tacitly hostile to the 
hew measure, is reported now to have an ex- 
pert commission at work ascertaining its ef- 
fects, and to have an understanding with the 
Administration that the findings of this body 
will receive Congressional attention. No one 
in shipping circles believes that the action of 
the Dollar and Pacific Mail lines is insin- 
cere or the result of anything but absolute 
necessity. Their refusal to attempt compe. 
tition with foreign lines after November 2 
next, even under war conditions that mean 
high freight rates, should convince the De- 
partment that nothing less than repeal of at 
least the clauses as to language and per- 
seamen will save our mer- 


centage of able 


chant marine. 


In the obscure and usually uninspiriting 
Record of the Constitutional 
Convention, that Al- 
bany, there lies buried a gem of patriotic 
eloquence which ought to be shedding its 
rays upon all the people of this common- 
How the president and members of 
reconcile themselves 


pages of the 


has been sitting at 


wealth. 
the Convention could 
to the cold formality of referring to a com- 
mittee the question of ita being put into gen- 
eral circulation, we canivt understand. Yet 
that is the proceeding that was adopted 
when Mr. Thomas F. Smith, having present- 
ed the raemorial of the Society of Tammany 
or Columbian Order, asked that it be printed 
as a document. There was one member, in- 
deed, with soul so dead as to move that a 
copy of the memorial be sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Relations of the State to the 
Indians; and the president of the Conven- 
tion, instead of rebuking this shocking lev- 
ity, stated that those copies of the Record 
which are distributed to the Indian tribes 
would suffice to convey the memorial. These 
gentlemen may think it very amusing to 
poke fun at the Tammany sachems; but is 
such ridicule of the loftiest sentiments to 
pass without remonstrance? Not if we can 
help it. See, for example, what the patriots 
and sages of Tammany have to say on the 


proposal of an appointive judiciary: 


In the undisguised effort being made to 
deprive our citizens of the right to be judged 
by judges of their own selection, we per- 
ceive an inevitable return to the days of 
Jeffreys—those black and despairing times 
when a favored sycophant passed upon the 
life and liberty of the masses, at the be- 
hest of the power which had selected him to 
wreak its private vengeance. Substitute for 
a Jeffreys an unscrupulous attorney selected 
by an insidious and powerful combination of 
money and monopoly, the greatest menace 
of modern society, and you have a possibility 
injustice and tyranny which wiil all too 
soon ripen into a probabilit~ 

ip 








+t 


Such burn’ orcee Ought to set the peo- 
ple intu a flomve «° ndignation; but instead 
of that we find—in “this otherwise Excel- 


sior State,” to quote a happy phrase of the 
Tammany memorial—an unaccountable dis- 


position to treat the whole thing as a joke. 


Existence of an almost State-wide ma- 
chinery for the corruption of municipal elec- 
tions in Indiana is indicated by the indict- 
ment of 


Bell of Indianapolis, and 126 others for bal- 


Committeeman Taggart, Mayor 


lot offences in Marion County. Two months 
ago the Mayor of Terre Haute and certain 
associates were sent to prison for frauds in 
1914; ip 
Goshen and Elkhart city officials have just 


the same election of November 3, 


been indicted for various offences; in Rock- 
ville a court has been sitting upon election 
frauds in Vigo County; and it is predicted 
that the present investigation, centring in 
will 
Evansville and Gary. 


reveal trails leading to 
It has already been 
established that repeaters and other “work- 


Indianapolis, 


ers” were exchanged last autumn between 
In all this it 
is hard to hold any one party responsible, for 
the included Democrats, 
Republicans, and Progressives. Inter-parti- 


san combinations, however, have doubtless 


the capital and Terre Haute. 


indictments have 


been made easy by the existence of corrupt 
party organizations, and it is pleasing to 
see the investigation reach leaders in the 
If it is 
it may show the rami- 


ranks of Taggart and Fairbanks. 
pushed to completio 
fications of an intricate web of political in- 
trigue, and deliver the State from iniquities 
that have been admitted but unpunished for 
decades. The Terre Haute prosecution was 
vigorously pushed by Federal authorities; in 
that at 
officers have an opportunity to exhibit equal 


conducting Indianapolis, the State 


zeal. 


The arraignment of Judge Lindsey in the 


Colorado criminal courts is so certain to 
set far-reaching precedents affecting juvenile 
courts that his defence will be followed with 
The matter has arisen from 


wide interest 


the trial of a Denver woman for the murder | 

a murder to which she at | 
Within a few days after | 

her arrest, her son of twelve came forward | 

with the that 

shot the drunken husband, 


of her husband 
first confessed. 
it was he who had| 
and that 
mother had assumed the blame because she 
was a consumptive with but a short time 
Judge Lindsey—with what end in 
is not clear—examined the boy con- 
fidentially in the Children’s Court. When 


story 
his 


to live. 


view 
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the District Attorney attempted to make 
him repeat the boy’s statement before the 
jury, Judge Lindsey protested that the com- 
munication was privileged, that the prin- 
ciple of the Juvenile Court was to lead de- 
linquents to confess their own misdeeds, but 
to discourage them from turning State’s 
evidence, and that in a case involving the 
life of the child’s mother the introduction 
of testimony by the child under such cir- 
cumstances would be outrageous. He was 
forced to tell the story, but the mother was 
acquitted, and he is now indicted as a con- 
niver at perjury. The Outlook, which re 
views the case, hints that politics is again 
back of the attack. The legal side may be 
perplexing; but the moral issue seems clear- 
ly defined. 





Whether Carlyle’s remark about the true 
university being a collection of books be 
accepted or not, the heart of any educational 
institution is its library. The dedication 
of the Widener Memorial Library at Har- 
vard on Thursday of last week will have at- 
tracted small attention beside the boat-races 
which closed the week on the Thames, but 
for generations it will be regarded as one 
of the important dates in the history of the 
University. Architecturally, the building 
will take its place with the Low Memorial 
Library at Columbia and the Harper Memo- 
rial Library at Chicago University. In its 
elaborate arrangement, its equipment with 
every device that science and ingenuity can 
invent for the convenience of teacher and 
student, there is, as Senator Lodge stated, 
“no university and scarcely any State or 
nation” which can show its equal. Its nu- 
cleus of rarely valuable volumes will at 
once invest its newness with tradition and 
atmosphere. Harvard's collection of two 
million books and pamphlets has been one 
of the greatest in America—nearly three 








times as large, for example, as Columbia's; 
and scattered among a number of buildings, 
imperative reasons of economy and efficiency 
demanded that it have an adequate housing. 





Aside from this, however, there should be 
an immense sentimental satisfaction to all 
friends of a university founded by a gift 
of books in seving its library cherished 
beyond other branches of the institution. 





The Italian campaign since the occupation 
of Monfalcone, on the way to Triest, has 
made little progress, and the recent official 
dispatches from Rome speak of the assump- 
tion of the offensive by the Austrians. It 
would certainly seem odd that thus eariy 
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in the campaign, without any serious re 
verse to Italian arms reported from any 
capital, and after long months of prepara. 
tion by Italy, the initiative should be sur. 
rendered to Austria at a time when her 
main armies are so busily employed in 
Galicia. Consequently, there may be more 
truth in the Italian statement that the pur. 
pose of the campaign is to let the Austrians 
wear themselves out in attack than usually 
attaches to such statements. Caution is the 
keynote to Italy’s movements. In the Tyro! 
her armies must refrain from shattering 
themselves against the mountain fortifica. 
tions. On the Isonzo the battles must be 
those of artillery. In the meanwhile the 
full fighting strength of Italy is in the 
course of development. Nor is it at all 
improbable that, as has been reported during 
the past few days, behind a forcible demon. 
stration on her northern frontier, Italy may 
be gathering an army for service in the Dar. 
danelles, where the Allies still stand to win 
a greater prize than they can obtain any- 
where else by a similar effort. 





The new Austro-German objective after 
Lemberg is apparently Warsaw once more. 
This would amount to a renewal of the Aus- 
trian campaign at the beginning of the war. 
It will be recalled that the first Austrian 
movement was an invasion of southern Po 
land east of the Vistula. It began with an 
Austrian success at Krasnik, in the prov- 
ince of Lublin, in the last week of August, 
but was shattered by the Russian victor) 
further to the south at Rawa Ruska, whic! 
compelled a precipitate Austrian retreat from 
Poland. To-day the Teuton armies are in 4 
position to renew the attack in more formid- 
able strength. The ultimate purpose would 
be to strike north into Poland east of thie 


Ivangorod and Warsaw from the rear. And 
it is not unlikely, as is now stated from 
Petrograd, that the failure of the Russians 
to hold up the Teuton drive in Galicia ma) 
have been due in part to a recognition ! 

the Russian General Staff that such re: 
forcements as were available might be bb! 
ter employed to guard the positions on t'. 
Vistula than to attempt the desperate task 0! 
facing the Austro-Germans in Galicia, W))«' 
the near future may see, therefore, is t!' 
pressing forward of a huge Teuton encirclin: 
movement against Warsaw from the line 0! 
the Narew on the north, from the Bzura, t!' 
Rawka, and the hills of Lysa Gora to | 

west, and from the Galician border to tv 





southeast. 


- 


Vistula and so threaten the fortresses of 
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THE ENGLISH BLOCKADE. 





In transmitting the latest note of the Brit- 
ish Government to that of the United States, 
Ambassador Page justly remarks that “it is 
not an answer to the principles set forth” 
jn our Government’s protest of March 30. 
What we have is, rather, a routine account 
of the steps taken to meet the complaints of 
American shippers, and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the hardships caused to neutral com- 
merce by the English blockade of German 
ports. As such, the British statement is 
poth friendly and reasonably satisfactory. 
No one can read it without seeing that the 
English authorities have been anxious to do| 
as little injury to our trade as was consis- 
tent with their main and lawful military ob- | 
ject. They have modified their original or-| 
ders, to our advantage. 





They have made} 
concessions, on one point and another, and| 
have sought to expedite the settlement of | 
disputed cases in the prize courts, or by pri-| 
vate agreement. They have paid more than | 
2,250,000 to American claimants, and are| 
ready to pay more as soon as the details can | 
be arranged. The net showing is that, at| 
present, only three American ships are de- 
tained in British ports, pending inquiry as 
The others 
have been allowed to go forward, or to dis- 
charge their cargoes for which the English 
Government has made full payment. 

If this were the whole case, the British 
Government would be entitled to argue that 
its conduct had been such as to give no| 
“substantial grievance” to American citizens. 
But we have an interest which runs beyond | 
the mere procedure of English prize courts, 
or the buying of our cotton cargoes, or the! 
arrangements to let German goods, purchas- 
ed by our importers before the blockade was 
established, come through. All this is well | 
enough and gratifying enough, in its way, | 
but there remains the question of those 
“principles” to which Ambassador Page re- 
ferred. This was clearly raised by our Gov-| 
ernment, both before and after the English | 
blockade was declared. On December 26, the| 
Department of State instructed Mr. Page to! 
communicate to Sir Edward Grey the fact 
that “this Government is reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that the present policy of 
His Majesty’s Government towards neutral 


to “suspicious consignments.” 








ships and cargoes exceeds the manifest ne- 
cessity of a belligerent and constitutes re- 
strictions upon the rights of American citi- 
zens on the high seas which are not justi- 
fled by the rules of international law.” This, 
of course, was before the establishment of | 
the blockade, when it was merely a matter | 
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of visiting and searching neutral vessels. It 
was doubtless the protests of our Govern- 
ment, along with other neutral nations, 
which in part led to the final decision of Eng- 
land to announce and maintain an effective 
blockade. But even after that was done, our 
Government made earnest representations to 
the British authorities. We did not ques- 
tion the right to declare a blockade. That 
it might be established in an unusual form, 
on account of the changes in modern war- 
fare, we freely conceded, so long as it re 
mained effective. But our Department of 
State strongly objected to a blockade which 
might become, in reality, a blockade of 
“many neutral ports and coasts,” and in- 
sisted that, blockade or no blockade, noth- 
ing should be allowed to interfere with the 


“generai practice,” under which “innocent 
shipments may be freely transported to and 
from the United States 
countries to belligerent territory without 
being subject to the penalties of contraband 


traffic or breach of blockade.” 


through neutral 


That was, and still is, the chief point at 
issue. It is not so simple as some pretend. 
There can, of course, be no blockade of neu- 
tral ports. 


tion of stopping ships bound for neutral 


But when it comes to the ques- 
countries whose “destination” is really, or 
is suspected to be, a belligerent country, we 
get into a maze of difficulties. The prece- 
dents, the chief of which have been set by 
American courts, are not all on one side. In 
the letter of our Department of State, last 
March, the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment was called to the case of the Peter- 
hof. In the instance of that ship, the Su- 
preme Court held that a vessel bound for a 
Mexican port could not be made a prize 
merely because there was every reason to 
suppose its cargo to be destined for Texas. 
But very likely the English Government will 
remind us of the Springbok case, in which 
the Supreme Court appeared to lay down 
“destination.” In 
fact, during our Civil War, ships bound for 


an opposite doctrine of 


Nassau were repeatedly captured by the 
United States men-of-war on the ground that 
they were virtual blockade-runners. It is a 


vexed question on which there may be an 
honest difference of opinion. 

When the time comes for the British Gov- 
ernment to declare itself on the main prin- 
ciple, there can be no doubt that it will ac- 
quiesce in our main theoretical contentions. 
The high seas must remain free to neutrals. 
It is only enemy ports that can be blockaded. 
But the sticking-point will le in the stop- 
ping of shipments ostensibly to neutral coun- 


tries. In this there is obviously much par- 





—) 


lous matter, over which international law- 


yers may long dispute. For the present, it 
need only be said that the issue is less defi- 
nite and far less vital than the one involved 
in our controversy with Germany; and that, 
even if the difference becomes irreconcilable, 
our Government will have no occasion to 
go further than to reiterate its demand of 
“reparation” for any demonstrable damage 


unlawfully done to American commerce 


ORGANIZING FOR MUNITIONS 

The problems with which Mr. Lloyd 
George, as Minister of Munitions, {is prepar- 
ing to deal, under the plenary powers con 


ferred upon him by Parliament, fall under 
three general heads. There is what may be 
called the psychological factor, the factor of 
the factor of England's 
The 


The national temperament 


organization, and 


actual resources. first two have been 


to the forefront. 
has manifested itself in a characteristic fall 
ure of the imagination. Englishmen do not 


foresee; they must be taught by the bitter 


lessons of experience, and they are slow in 
learning. The nation at large for a long 
time unquestionably underestimated the tre 
mendous severity of the test that it face 

The men at the head of affairs have been 
slow in learning the specific lessons of the 
war. If the industrial workers have not 
given their full efforts towards the produc. 
tion of munitions, it is also true that the 
War Office was a long time in deciding just 
what kind of munitions the situation de 
manded. English individualism has rein- 


forced the lack of imagination. On the one 
hand, the workers’ unions have been fearful 
the 


hand, the employers have had to be taught 


of the loss of their rights. On other 


that they must consent to a limitation of 


profits for the common welfare. Thus, 


when Mr. Lloyd George was under the ne- 
labor unions a 


cessity of offering to the 


pledge that the employers would take no 
advantage of the relaxation of union rules, 
he was contending both with British indi 


vidualism and with the lack of British Imag 
ination. The labor unions have remembered 
the repression that followed the Napoleonic 
wars and have demanded guarantees for the 
future. It is true that if the nation were 
in a desperate state there would be no such 
insistence individual rights. It is 
bring home the needs of the situation to the 


workers that Mr. Lloyd George is now ex- 


on to 


erting himself. 
The mistakes in organization began with 


the overconcentration of duties in Lord 











6 

Kitchener. That error has now been recti- 
fied. Presumably because Kitchener was 
overworked, red tape came into play. There 
have been complaints that in the distribu- 
tion of contracts errors of delay and judg- 
ment have occurred. Manufacturers in a 
position to supply war munitions have failed 
to get a hearing from the War Office. Con- 
tracts, on the other hand, have been award- 
ed to establishments with inadequate facili- 
These errors, too, are in the way of 
England will probably be 


ties. 
being remedied. 
divided into munition areas under the cen- 
tral control of prominent manufacturers to 
whom will be delegated the duty of portion- 
ing out the subcontracts and who will be 
Such dis- 
satisfaction as has arisen over the progress 


responsible for the total output. 


of contracts for munitions in this country 
is to be dealt with by a special representa- 
Minor but 
important problems like the shifting of la- 


tive of the British Government. 


bor from point to point are taken up in the 
Munition bill. The recall from the front 
of skilled workers for the factories has been 
practiced for some time. For just as impor- 
tant as an adequate supply of labor is the 
The sit- 
uation is one which calls for men in the 
field, in the ship yards, in the factories, in 
the clothing shops, in the food warehouses, 
In Germany this nice ad- 
justment of forces was undoubtedly worked 


utilization of labor economically. 


and on the farms. 


out with care years in advance. 
the English 
according to Mr. Lloyd George, are in a po- 


Once organized, industries, 
sition to equal, and surpass, the output of 
munitions in Germany and Austria. That 
output he estimates at 250,000 shells a day. 
But England must do more than organize 
for such an output. She has to outstrip the 
great stocks of ammunition which German 
foresight had piled up in advance. To over- 
come this handicap, what are England’s re- 
We need take only one standard 
of comparison. In 1911 
United Kingdom about 
industrial 


sources? 
there were in the 
eleven and a half 
In 1907 there 


were In Germany about eleven and a quar- 


million workers. 


ter million industrial workers. We may as- 
sume that at the outbreak of the war the 
industrial armies In the two countries were 
about equal. From their ranks must ob- 
viously come the labor for the munition fac- 
tories. On the basis of mere numbers, there- 
fore, England and Germany should be turn- 
ing out the same amount of supplies. In fa- 
vor of Germany are two factors, the accumu- 
lated stores of ammunition already mention- 
ed, and the unquestionably superior organ- 


ization which obtains better results from 
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the same amount of labor. In favor of Eng- 
land, however, is one fully counterbalancing 
factor. Germany at the maximum of her 
efforts will be maintaining in the field near- 
ly twice as large an army as England. That 
must mean a much greater drain on the in 
dustrial population. Even German superi- 
ority in organization cannot overcome this 
handicap. The more men the Kaiser places 
in the field, the more men he withdraws 
from industry. On the whole, therefore, we 
may assume that when England settles down 
to work, she can equal Germany’s output of 
munitions. If we thus check off England 
against Germany, we have France, Italy, 
Russia, and the supplies from this country 
to balance against Austria’s contribution; a 
showing which totals up decidedly in favor 
of the Allies. 

Nevertheless, a task of extraordinary dif- 
ficulty confronts the new Minister of Muni- 
tions. In all discussions of the matter the 
question is treated as one of shells simply. 
Lloyd George spoke chiefly of shells. But, 
however pressing is the need for high ex- 
plosives, the war will not be decided by 
shells alone. We know that the Teuton ar- 
mies have depended chiefly on heavy guns 
in their victories over Russia, and that the 
Allies must have heavy guns if they are to 
break through in the west. But to the care- 
ful reader of the war chronicles the impor- 
tance of other arms has also been apparent. 
The machine gun has been used by the Ger- 
mans with extraordinary effect on the de- 
fensive. At Neuve Chapelle and elsewhere 
the Allies lost heavily in the face of small 
rear guards armed with the automatic gun. 
Some reports have gone so far as to state 
that the énachine gun is replacing the rifle 
for infantry action with the German ar- 
mies. And after shelis and machine guns 
come other factors—traction machinery, 
chemical supplies, and, by no means least, 
aeroplanes. H. G. Wells may not be alto- 
gether visionary in calling for huge squad- 
rons of aeroplanes for the invasion of Ger- 
many. Certainly the effectiveness of the 
English aviation service has been such as to 
call for a large increase. 

One caution with regard to the state of 
mind in England it may be well to remem- 
ber. The anxiety over munitions is not al- 
together a reflection of the way the fighting 
has been going against the Allies. It is an 
indication also that one problem which con- 
fronted England has been solved. That is 
the question of men. The present agitation 
over shells is a repetition of the earlier 
anxiety over recruiting. It is certain that 
Kitchener has obtained nearly all, if not all, 
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of the three and a quarter million men thar 
Parliament has authorized. If England js 
now muddling with the problem of ammupi. 
tion, it is a sign that she has muddled 
through the problem of men. 








THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS AND 
PEACE. 





To what extent can the remarkable peace 
manifesto in the Berlin Vorwdrts be taken 
as an index of popular opinion with regard 
to the chances of a German victory? Tha: 
obviously is the first meaning for which 
people will search. Abroad the natural ten 
dency will be to argue that a cry for peac 
from any important German source is a sign 
of weakness. The German Government, ly 
forbidding the publication of the Vorwirts 
apparently recognizes this danger. And ye: 
the fears of the Government may not be so 
real as its action would indicate. At boi 
tom, no interpretation of the Socialist peac 
manifesto can leave out of account the cir 
cumstances of the Socialist party, not on); 
since the beginning of the war, but before 
the war; or the consideration that the So. 
cialists of Germany are looking beyond the 
war to the interests of their own movement. 

With the first day of mobilization last sum. 
mer there came what has been usually describ- 
ed as a collapse of the international Social. 
ist movement. Events must show whether 
this is so, but on the face of things the spec- 
tacle of Socialists rallying without murmur 
to the colors, voting war credits, and enter- 
ing into coalition War Ministries, was un 
questionably a denial of Socialist preten- 
sions. Because the Social-Democracy of Ge'- 
many was the oldest and most powerful par- 
ty in the international movement, its fal! 
from grace was all the more impressive. Ye! 
the German Socialists after a time began (to 
find their bearings. They admitted failure, 
but not a failure of their fundamental prin 
ciples. They had over-estimated the strength 
of international solidarity in the resurgence 
of national passions, and they had overesti: 
mated their own strength when it came to 4 
protest against war. For their justifications 


ei ee 





they described the crisis as one which called 


first to them asGermans and only secondar!!! | 


as Socialists. But once they had done their 
duty to the Fatherland by joining the co! 
ors and voting war budgets, they set them 
selves to the task of keeping intact, in the 
midst of the storm, the foundations of the!’ 
Socialist creed. Thus in the act of votin: 
war supplies the Socialists in the Reichsta‘ 
maintained some connection with their pa*' 
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by registering a protest against a war of an- 
nexation, by demanding that in the midst 
of war the interests of the laboring classes 
must not be forgotten in the way of caring 
tor soldiers’ families and survivors, food pric- 
es, wages, and so on, and by serving notice, 
repeatedly, that after the war the workers 
of Germany would expect full recognition of 
their services to the Fatherland in the way 
of democratic reform, among other things by 
the reform of the iniquitous Prussian fran- 
chise. 

Let us suppose now that a moment came 
when German prospects of victory were 
bright, and when Germany might broach the 
possibility of peace without loss of prestige. 
From whom would the first intimations of 
peace come? Obviously, from the Socialists. 
Self-interest would dictate that. The Social- 
ists have confessed to their insufficient 
strength when it came to the prevention of 
war, but they have reasserted their fidelity 
to their basic principles and have labored to 
keep the record as consistent as might be un- 
der adverse circumstances. As we have said, 
they have been looking beyond the war to a 
process of Socialist reconstruction, when past 
weaknesses and inconsistencies will be for- 
gotten or forgiven. It would obviously be a 
calamity for the future of the German So- 
cialists if an authoritative voice for peace 
arose in Germany and it was not a Social- 
ist voice. They had failed to prevent war. 
For their future existence they must be the 
pioneers of peace. It was a tactical oppor- 
tunity which the party must seize; and this 
it has done in the Vorwirts manifesto which 
is virtually an gpologia for the party. It re- 
states what Socialists did to prevent war, 
their fidelity to such Socialist principles as 
could be maintained under the force majeure 
of the war fever, and their readiness once 
more to enter on ths ways of friendship with 
their enemies. In other words, if we sup- 
pose Germany confident of victory, the Vor- 
wdrts manifesto would be easily explained. 
It would simply mean that, with peace in the 
air, the Socialists were eager to be the first 
to adopt the issue for their own. 

But, as a matter of fact, the spirit of vic- 
tory does not breathe in the manifesto. Had 
the Socialists said, “We are victorious, let us 
now be generous,” the heavy hand of the cen- 
sor would not have fallen on the Vorwdrts. 
The Government could tolerate a debate on 
the question to annex or not to annex, once 
it is conceded that it was for Germany to de- 
cide whether to annex or not. The Social- 
ists may wish to be generous, the Conserva- 
tives may clamor for the last ounce of flesh; 
that is merely academic discussion; the 
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point is, we have won. Had the manifesto! mine fer himself the main features of our 
been edited in one or two places, the Gov-/| foreign policy; but he is to be congratulated 
ernment might have even welcemed it as a| upon having so able and so acceptable a 





bation d’essai, and waited for the Allies to 
speak. What the Government could not tol- 
erate was a question like this: 


Must this terrible drama, which has no| 
precedent in the history of the world, go on} 


indefinitely ? 


Or statements like these: 
If the war is not to go on indefinitely until 
all the nations are completely exhausted. . “| 
Upon Germany, which has successfully de-| 
fended itself against superior forces, and | 


which has frustrated the plan to bring it to| 
starvation, rests the duty of taking the first! 
steps towards peace. 

This plainly is no pean of victory, from) 
the standpoint of Tirpitz, at least. It looks | 
forward to an indefinite war, and to exhaus-| 
tion. It evidently assumes that a success-| 
ful defence against starvation and dismem-, 
berment is all Germany can hope for. It. 
makes havoc of the standard argument that | 
the unity and confidence of the German peo-| 
ple must bring victory; for now it is shown! 
that there is no such unanimity of con- 
fidence. Balancing those features of the mani-| 
festo which might indicate a belief in Ger-| 
many’s triumph against the very explicit | 
phrases in which doubt and weariness are | 
expressed, the result shows a state of mind 
in Germany quite different from what the 
Government would have it after the vic- 
The Vor- | 


wdrts manifesto is not an endeavor on the 


tories of the last two months. 


part of the Socialists to be first in announc- 
ing Germany’s success. It is rather a con- 


fession of deadlock. 


A NON-POLITICAL SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 





President Wilson’s decision to appoint 
Robert Lansing Secretary of State seems as 


coadjutor as Robert Lansing. 


The appointment is plainly non-political. 
It is made even in the face of certain po 
Iftical objections that might be urged— 
that are, indeed, said to have been urged. 
With two Secretaries from New York al- 
ready in the Cabinet, it might be thought 
politically inexpedient to name a third. The 
States are proverbially jealous for their 
“quota.” Besides, Mr. Lansing will bring no 
purely political strength to the Administra- 
tion. He has never been known as even a 
local party leader. It was doubtless with 
this fact in mind that some of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers besought him to look about 
and select some Democrat with large po- 
litical influence, who was at the same time 
skilled in diplomacy, to take charge of the 
State Department. Mr. Wilson 
found such a combination difficult to dis 


Perhaps 


Democrats of that description are 


At all events, 


cover. 
not as thick as blackberries. 

the President fell back upon 
ment which has nothing to do with politics, 
In the higher sense, the 


an appoint- 


in the party sense. 
selection of Mr. Lansing may prove to be the 
best kind of politics. 

Thus in the third year of his Administra 
tion President Wilson is enabled to do what 
has been permitted to almost no President at 
the beginning of his term. The usual rule 


‘is well understood. Presidents-elect feel 
compelled to offer the State Department to 
some man powerful in the party, often to 
'one who had himself been a formidable cau 
didate for the Presidency. The Secretary 
‘of State is sometimes called the “Premier” 
of the Cabinet. His office comes to him as 
| sort of grand consolation prize. Yet even 


jin recent years the practice has not been 


natural as it is praiseworthy. Mr. Lansing’s invariable. Hamilton Fish was, to be sure, 
competence is unquestioned; he has the a well-known Republican, but had not been 


advantage of having all the threads of pend- 
ing diplomatic negotiation already in his 
hand, so that there will be no break or 
pause in the policy of the Department; and 
the feeling is general that the new Secre- 
tary has earned his position fairly and will 
adorn it. His designation as acting Secre- 
tary was a convenient mode of bridging 
over the resignation of Mr. Bryan, at the 
same time that it gave the President oppor- 
tunity to decide at leisure what was the 


best way of filling the vacancy permanently. | 


a moulder of the destinies of his party even 
in his own State when Grant called him to 
the State Department, where he served so 
long and, on the whoie, so satisfactorily. 
When President Hayes made Evarts Secre- 
tary of State it was personal ability, not 
political weight that was the deciding thing. 
Cieveland’s choice of Gresham was, indeed, 
political, but it was a case of politics re 
versed, since Gresham had been a Republi- 
can. 

The most striking instances, during the 





Every President has to be, in the big mat- 
ters, his own Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Wilson will undoubtedly continue to deter- 


last generation, of non-political appointments 
| to the Department of State have occurred 
“under circumstances very like those of Mr. 
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Lansing’s. They were, that is to say, ad-| of 1902, we have to go back to 1880, when the 
interim or mid-term appointments. In such assessed valuation of all property and of real 
cases, the President may feel at liberty to| property and improvements, respectively, 
disregard politics and look chiefly to per-| was 17 billion and 13 billion dollars. That 
sonal and professional attainments. This|is, it took twenty-two years to do the dou- 
was partially true of President Arthur’s se bling, starting from 1880, whereas ten years 
as Secretary of| sufficed, starting from 1902. 


lection of Frelinghuysen 


State, to succeed Blaine. Frelinghuysen had,! It js very much to be wished that the Cen- 
indeed, been prominent in New Jersey poll-| sys Bureau should devote more effort—and 
tics, byt at the time of his entering the Cab-|q corresponding space in its publications— 
inet was’at such an age, and so situated po-| to the analysis and discussion of phenomena 
litically, as not to be able to do much to! of this kind. Considering the striking char- 
help Arthur to reélection. In fact, he died | acter of the figures we have been referring 
almost immediately after the expiration of! to, the comment made upon them in the in- 
Much more notable was’ troductory remarks is far from satisfying: 

President Harrison’s summoning of John W. | 


Arthur's term. 


There are many considerations which may 
Foster to the Department in 1892—again to} be advanced in explanation of the sudden and 
This was as nearly a strict-| U"Precedented increase in the amount of the 
assessed valuation [from 1902 to 1912], the 
principal one being, undoubtedly, the actual 
made before the similar honor which has increase in the value of real property through- 
now come to Mr. Foster’s son-in-law, Robert | °Ut the country, the value of farm land alone 
having increased 118.1 per cent. from 1900 to 
| 1910, while the value of all farm property, 
made by McKinley, after the break-down of | including buildings, implements and ma- 
his political nominee, John Sherman, and/Chinery, and domestic animals, but not includ- 
ing the value of crops, increased 100.5 per 
|cent. during the same period. It is a safe 
Hay’s case it was certainly the diplomat} assumption that the value of other property 
His re-| has increased at approximately the same or 
tention by Roosevelt even into his second | aller pote llege pegs eer orBsn 
“i for by the fact that in only 
States is property assessed st 
In some States, notably Ohio, 
due in a large measure to a 
sis of assessment from about 
ual value to the actual cash 
Juch property. 


succeed Blaine. 
ly diplomatic appointment as ever had been 


Lansing. John Hay’s first appointment was 


the resignation of the makeshift, Day. In 
who towered above the politician. 


term, and until Hay died, was a clear rec-| being accou; 


ognition of the value of special training and|@ Part of tt 
the full val 


the increas 
John Hay, like Robert! change in th 


Lansing, did not carry many “votes” in sag, Py the 
or e value 

pocket, but he did a great deal to add to 

the prestige of the Presidents under whom 


peculiar aptitudes in the conduct of the De- 
partment of State. 


This is on it~ face very inadequate—which 
is not saying that it is incorrect—as related 
to the increase from 1902 to 1912, taken by 
itself; and it fails altogether to look into 
the question of the “unprecedented” char- 
j eaten of that inecgease. Even if it be grant- 
ed that the 100 Ter cent. growth is to be 
looked upon almg@t entirely as a growth of 


he served. 


GROWTH OF PROPERTY AND OF 
TAXES. 


The United States Census report, issued 
a few days ago, on “Assessed Valuation of| actual value, and fsot as due in any great 
Property and Amounts and Rates of Levy,”| Measure to chan in the basis of assess- 
presents some very striking figures. What/| ment, the questiong-emains as to what hap- 
first catches the eye in the leading table is| pened in this res/#ct in previous decades. 
0 to 1890 shows an in- 
r cent. (from 13 to 19 
sessment of realty, or 

from 1902 to 1912; is 

f the relative growth 

in the two periods? 
census bulletin, deal- 
valuation of actual 


the tremendous increase, in the ten years| Thus the decade | 
from 1902 to 1912, in the total assessed val-| crease of only 46 
uation of all property subject to ad-valorem| billion dollars) in 
taxation; an increase throwing com; letely| less than half the 

into the shade anything that was shown in| that a fair reflectio, 
earlier periods. The total assessed valua-| of actual money va 


tion in 1912 was (we use the nearest billion| Turning to a forme, 





throughout) 69 billion dollars, as against 35) ing with estimated 
| 

billion in 1902, an increase of very nearly 100| wealth, we find the value of realty in 1890 

doHars, and in 1900 


increase not of 46 


The same thing Is true of the as |set down as 20 billio 
sessed valuation of real property and | an nearly 36 billion, 4 

provements subject to taxation, which ad-| but of 78 per cent. AnAbetween 78 per cent. 
vanced from 26 billion dollars to 52 billion. | and 100 per cent. there no startling differ- 
Moreover, if we were to allow for the 


per cent. 


In both cases, to get a total which should) ence. 


be to that of 1912 as that of 1912 was to that! fall in the purchasing ~ of money (a 
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factor common to both periods, but far great. 
er in 1902-1912 than in 1880-90) it is possi- 
ble that the difference between the two pe 
riods in the rate of growth of the value of 
real property would be completely wiped 
out, or perhaps even put into the opposite 
scale. 

Great as is the increase of assessed valua. 
tion for the country as a whole, the increase 
for some of the large geographical divisions 
is decidedly greater—the West South Cen. 
tral division and the Pacific division show. 
ing nearly 200 per cent. increase—while in 
some individual States the increase is, on 
the face of the figures, startling. This last 
is especially true of Kansas, whose assessed 
valuation, both for all property and for 
realty, increased by about 650 per cent. be- 
tween 1902 and 1912—namely, from 363 mil- 
lion dollars to 2,747 million for the total, and 
from 242 to 1,798 million for realty. That 
this cannot be accounted for without a great 
change in the method of assessment, every 
one would take to be a matter of course; and 
in point of fact, in the statements relating 
to methods of assessments, etc., in the sev- 
eral States, we find that in 1908 “the basis of 
assessment was changed from about one- 
fifth to about four-fifths of the true value.” 

The per capita figures for assessed valua- 
tion show similar divergences; but in the 
tables of the per capita levy there is a much 
nearer approach to uniformity. The levy 
is the real thing—how much per head have 
the people been paying in the shape of ad- 
valorem property taxes? For the country as 
a whole, the per capita levy has been as 
follows (the 1870 figure being on a gold 
basis): 


1860 1870 1880 1890 1902 1912 
$3.00 $5.87 $6.26 $7.53 $9.22 $13.91 


and the upward trend in the great geograph- 
ical divisions, and in the separate States, 
parallels fairly well that shown by the whole 
country, except where reasons such as the 
effect of the war upon the Southern States, 
or the peculiar conditions of California in its 
earlier history, account for a marked dif 
ference. Thus the per capita property tax 
in Kansas in 1880, 1890, 1902, and 1912, was 
$5.00, $8.94, $10.14, and $16.55, respectively; 
a course which, it will be seen, presents no 
remarkable divergence in character from 
that of the figures for the whole country. As 
for these latter, the salient fact is that the 
average American in 1912 was turning over 
to his State and local governments, in the 
shape of property taxes, 50 per cent. more 
money than he was in 1902; and it seems 
pretty certain that something like that rate 





of increase has been maintained since 1912. 
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Foreign Correspondence 





MR. BRYAN'’S RESIGNATION—THE NEW 
ALLY—ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 





By JAMES F, MUIRHEAD. 





LONDON, June 11. 


Under European conditions the resignation 
of an important Cabinet Minister at the very 
moment when a decision of the highest sig- 
nificance was pending, on the relations be- 
tween his own country and another, would 
be ominous indeed; hence the perturbation 
with which the news of Mr. Bryan's letter 
to President Wilson was at first received here 
was natural enough. It was soon realized, 
however, that American conditions are by no 
means on all fours with those of Europe in 
such an emergency, and that Mr. Bryan’s 
disappearance from official life does not really 
mean any serious division of forces in the 
face of the enemy. Mr. Bryan, by resigning, 
it is now believed here, has really strength- 
ened the hands of President Wilson. The 
news will undoubtedly greatly flutter the 
dove-cotes of Berlin, where, it is understood, 
the belief in Mr. Bryan’s ascendency over Mr. 
Wilson was accepted as a dogma. The stock 
of President Wilson is still steadily mounting 
in the British market, and this not because we 
expect to receive material assistance from 
him, but because we hold him to be more 
and more in the attitude of vindicating the 
best traditions of the great nation to which 
we feel ourselves most closely akin. We 
seem to see good evidence that the people 
of the United States are firmly and over- 
whelmingly behind their President. 


Those of us who have resigned themselves 
to the belief that this great struggle must be 
carried on to the bitter end, realize that war 
is hell, just as much as do the most extreme 
of the academic pacifists; but we also real- 
ize that there are many circles in the inferno, 
and that the gap of relative evil between the 
highest and the lowest of these is certainly 
greater than that between a just war and a 
disgraceful peace. Those who see little moral 
difference between the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and a fair fight between bodies of armed 
men, inasmuch as both are parts of the un- 
speakable horror of war, are in this matter 
less, rather than more, moral than those who 
clearly appreciate the difference. Their trouble 
is that a long-continued obsession by a con- 
templation of the blessings of peace has 
atrophied the tract of their moral conscious- 
ness not immediately concerned, and has ren- 
dered it unable to react to the stimulus of 
the rare but (alas!) still possible moment 
when the sagest and most righteous of men 
have to own that there is something still more 
precious than peace. They do not recognize 
the logic of fact. As M. Ostrogorski puts it: 
“Mieux vaut mourir en combattant que vivre 
en mourant.” 


The entrance of Italy into the war has been 
a great satisfaction to the British anti-mili- 
tary (or unmilitary) supporters of this war, 
because, after all necessary deductions, it is 
believed that her action was to a very large 
extent moral and idealistic. A striking sym- 
bol of the present unity of the Italian nation 
is the report from Rome that, during the 
National Féte celebrated there last Sunday, 
the Italian tri-color was hoisted over the 
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Jesuit University, for the first time since 
the downfall of the Temporal Power forty- 
five years ago. The sympathetic codpera- 
tion of the Pope and Church (though not yet, 
perhaps, of the Cardinals) with the state, is 
of good augury for future developments in 
Italy. 

The Zeppelins do not allow us to forget 
them. So far as I can make out, the general 
attitude is one of a kind of resigned annoy- 
ance. If Germany is to win in this war 
(which we hope is practically impossible), it 
does not seem to matter much whether her 
acts of wanton destruction are committed now 
or a little later. If we are victorious (which 
we hope is highly probable), the repeated Zep- 
pelin raids will only swell the account against 
Germany. The item, zy, in our claim for 
damages (zx Zeppelin raids at fy per visit 
=fzy) will simply be so much the larger. 
Up to the present moment the Zeppelins 
have slain about fifteen people in England, all 
non-combatants, and most of them women 
and children, while Flight-Lieutenant Warne- 
ford alone, by his feat of June 7, has per- 
manently deprived the armies of H. I. M. the 
Kaiser of the services of twenty-eight fight- 
ing men. While we cannot confidently hope 
that the balance will continue to be so de- 
cidedly in our favor, we do not despair even 
of that; and if worse things befall us, we 
shall accept them as the fortunes of war. 


It would be easy to go on writing indefinite- 
ly about the myriad organizations for wo- 
man’s work in war time, but I must regard 
that part of my task as closed for the mo- 
ment, and finish my references to feminine 
activity with a simple enumeration of a few 
of the cases where the ordinary citizen now 
personally encounters women or girls where 
he formerly saw men or boys. 


The demand for women teachers has been 
very great, and many boys’ schools (prepara- 
tory, grammar, etc.) are now almost wholly 
staffed by women. Proficiency in outdoor 
games is considered a strong recommendation 
At least one head mistress of a private school 
has, to my knowledge, offered her services 
as an ordinary board school-teacher, in order 
to let a young man enlist. No one can pass 
through Victoria Station without marvelling 
at the beehive activity of the women’s free 
buffet for soldiers on their way to or from 
the front. The special constable who turns 
out for night patrol duty may now quit his 
home side by side with his wife on her way 
to an all-night shift at the tea and coffee 
canteens in the arms factories of Woolwich 
and Enfield. Women “drummers” are making 
a distinct success by their tact, industry, 
keenness, and economy. We are now quite 
accustomed to buy our suburban railway 
tickets from, and have them clipped by, smart 
looking young women. The first station, 
however, to be entirely staffed by women is 
the Tube Station at Maida Vale—a choice made 
in all probability by a wholly unconscious 
humorist. The male traveller with luggage is 
here, and at the Grand Central terminus, ex- 
posed to serious clashes between his gallantry 
and his convenience. A few women tramway 
conductors have also made their appearance. 
The Atheneum was the first club to intro- 
duce waitresses into its sacred halls, but its 
example has been freely followed in less ven- 
erable institutions. Many hotels and res- 
taurants have also replaced waiters by 
waitresses. The London authorities have not 
yet allowed any women to qualify as taxi- 
drivers, but women are now not infrequently 





seen in control of the business vans and auto- 
mobiles of Whiteley’s and other stores. My 
butcher now calls for orders in the form of 
a smart girl on a bicycle. Riding mistresses 
are busy preparing young officers for the 
mounted services. Hairdressing seems a na- 
tural enough field for feminine skill. and the 
hardy may even (I understand) expose them- 


selves to the risks of a feminine razor. The 
number of women employed in filling car- 
tridges, in making fuses, and in other de- 


partments of ammunition works ts steadily 
growing. ‘lhe papers contain many adver 
tisements for girls to act as messengers, book- 
stall attendants, “office boys,” and elevator at- 
tendants, and for women as gardeners and 
even as coachmen 


Since the above was written, President Wil 
son’s second Lusitania note has been pub- 
lished. The general impression here is that 
never was the steel hand so well velveted; 
never was s0 long and so silky a rope un- 
coiled before the eyes of a potential suicide 
If Germany lets herself be entangled itn this 
noose, America’s conscience will be clear We 
find it rather hard to understand why the Mr 
Bryan who swallowed the last note finds it 
impossible to digest this one. The brew seema 


as stiff, but no stiffer. Mr. Bryan must be 


an invincible doctrinaire 


GLEANINGS, FRENCH AND BEIAIIAN 
Paris, June 12 
“Lean over, shut up, and follow!” 
For the first time, you are going into the 
trenches. It is black night, and your feet 
catch in roots and on sticks and stones 


Suddenly a fusee bursts in the sky, falling in 
red and white or green or blue lights, bring 
ing out bushes and trees and distant hills 
You do your best to lean 
ground, while machine guns begin cracklin; 
and balls whistle too near your head. You 
shut up and follow quick—very quick! 

You get into a trench and keep leaning over 
and shutting up. And you listen. Night in 


over to the very 


tensifies the least noise. You can distinguish 
the rolling of the provision trucks over be- 
yond the enemy's lines; the rumbling of the 


ambulances pickipg up the wounded, railway 
metals dropped where the enemy is laying a 
track—and balls that pass too near overhead 


And you perceive that there is a firing at 
regular intervals, and that there are bails 
fired irregularly. Every minute, from night 
fall to morning, there is a German rifle fired 
in among the bursting of bombs and the hiss 
of shells in air. It is like the tick-tack of 


a clock going on for weeks and weeks 

In this war, in which the 
enemies work in hun 
dred yards apart, the action of artillery, light 
and heavy, to prepare and accompany infan 
try attacks, is of prime importance. An ad 
vance of half a mile along a front of three 
miles is nowadays a farmous victory The 
battle of Arras, long in space and time, in 
augurated at the beginning of May new tac- 
tics of the French army after eight months 
of this siege war. The intention is to blow 
down the enemy’s trench defences by artil- 
lery fire, and then to attack by an infantry 
bound forward—and to keep the ground which 
is thus sure to be won at the start 

The whole front of this battle of Arras was 
nine miles, along which the French had more 


endiess siege 
trenches often not a 
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than one thousand “firing mouths.” On May 
9, for the attack on Carency, a village in 
which the Germans had intrenched them- 
selves formidably, the French artillery began 
at seven o’clock and kept up a showering 
fire of more than 20,000 shells for three 
hours. At ten, when it was thought the para- 
pets of the enemy's trenches had crumbled 
sufficiently, the infantry leaped across the 
slope into the first line of German trenches, 
almost without loss. It was the winning of 
the second and third lines which was murder- 
ous. All the next day they were occupied in 
storming a ravine tu the west of the village. 

Carency itself still had its strong works, 
prepared through months of toil by the Ger- 
man invaders. The French commander be- 
gan finally investing the village at one o’clock 
of the 11th, and at five the defenders, secing 
their retreat cut off, surrendered. The next 
day the Germans abandoned Ablain, a neigh- 
boring hamlet, after setting fire to it. On 
May 13 the prisoners of war began their 
movement through the French lines towards 
their captivity. The morning was gray, with 
a fine drizzling rain; but French hearts were 
beating high. Along the Arras road a French 
general witnessed the filing off, at parade step, 
heads left, of Baden guards, Bavarian chas- 
seurs, Saxon foot, with their colonel at the 
head. 

On the same May 9 and the days after, the 
English line attacked to the north of Arras. 
They had not enough shells to do as the 
French did and prepare their infantry at- 
tack. “Our men went courageously forward 
to attack the trenches—and found the barbed 


wire defences untouched, while mitrailleuses 


well hidden swept our ranks.” And that is 
why Lloyd George is preaching to British 
workmen that, without shot and shell, there 
is no salvation now. 


These mitrailleuses have grown greatly in 
power and less in compass since the Ameri- 
can Gatling invented something of the kind 
in 1862, during our fighting among ourselves. 
Two other Americans, Maxim and Hotchkiss, 
are chiefly responsible for the present form. 
The Belgian army still uses Hotchkiss guns; 
but the French for the most part have an im- 
proved and simplified model of their own. 
Whole and entire, with exchange piece, tele- 
metre, carriage, and all, its weight is less 
than 265 pounds, the normal charge of a 
beast of burden. These guns sweep a dis- 
tance from 5600 to 1,600 yards. A French 
infantry regiment has three mitrailleuse com- 
panies or sections, with two guns for each: 
and each cavalry regiment has one section. 
A section has a lieutenant with his under- 
officer at its head, three brigadiers, and twenty 
soldiers, each with his own technical work 
And for every infantry section there 
are nine horses or mules of burden and four 


to do. 


draught horses. A cavalry section has for 
ita service fourteen draught-horses and twen- 
ty-one saddle-horses, 

The German service of such pleces is 


heavier and not nearly so manageable, as 
this new phase of the war may show. They 
use a heavy gun-carriage, which passes with 
difficulty where the draught horses rush for- 
ward With their prodigality of men, they 
have for every section of six pleces four of- 
ficers, thirteen under-officers, and sixty-four 
men, of whom eighteen are conductors; and 
these have twenty-six horses, with officers 
riding on four. Russians and English have 
similar detachments, and Belgians are par- 


‘The 


tria-Hungary—only the Servyns have crp- | 
tured their mitrailleuses by do, ns and turned 
them against their owners! 

Whosoever shall write a 
this world-encircling war muy 
self in this use of mitraillerg 
planes and automobile ane 

A Belgian officer explains Yhat is going 
on at their end of the long ttle line, now 
that this new phase of the w: has begun: 

“For us the evil hour pas:ed with the 
retreat from Antwerp, the feat battles of 
the Yser, and the endless winter in rain 
and freezing mud. Since we have held out 
in such wretched conditions, we shall still hold 
out and without too much trouble. We are 
inured to war, and our army has been re- 
constituted, stronger and more confident than 
ever. Our troops are much superior to what 
they were at the beginning. Wemever lacked 
courage, but now we know all fhe tricks of 
the trade. Yes, we are old troopers, vieur de 
la vieille. 

“Not only are the Germans excellent sol- 
diers, but they are also incomparable teach- 
ers—and we hope and even we are sure we 
shall soon show them that their lessons have 
not been lost. They may be proud of their 
pupils when we start the campaign in Ger- 
many. For to Germany we must go—that is 
the dream, the aim, of all of us. We feel 
the need of a field of application for the 
knowledge we have acquired so dearly!” 

Georges Batault, the Swiss neutral who was 
listening, observed that all these Belgians 
have now a very decided feeling of superior- 
ity over their adversary. They say the Ger- 
man troops of the spring of 1915 cannot be 
compared to those of August, 1914. The 
enemy gives signs of wear, however tenacious 
he may be and though he is still to be feared; | 
but now that his most desperate efforts are 


Nation 


1e history of 
inform him- 
and aero- 
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A French Poet of Yesterday 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 





It is scarcely necessary to explain Henri de 
Regnier to America, where he long ago gave 
university lectures and where, long azo, too, 
his principal poems were analyzed. For his 
poetic production lasted little longer than 
twenty years from his first fluttering at. 
tempts as a college boy in 1885; and his 
prose, which has since been published in con- 
siderable quantity, is not particularly likely 
to attract American readers. He was easily 
first of the poets of his time—and Rostand, 
who came after and sang to the people at 
large, is not, like Henri de Regnier, a poets’ 
poet. His was the poetry of yesterday—of 
the time of dilettante lassitude and art for 
art’s sake and life for the sake of living 
which went before the present rude awak- 
ening, just as Louis Quinze art went before 
the great Revolution. 

No French poet is more decorative, more 
vocal of a life that Tanagra figurines and 
Florentine pages might have led in mythol- 
ogy quite modern around some Greek vase. 
His “free verses,” in reality, are only law- 
less Alexandrines. No one can distinguish 
if echoes of English poets sound through his 
verses, but he fell early under the influence 
of Mallarmé, who was most comprehensible 
when speaking of the English he taught. 
Something he certainly owes to the writer 
of a single book of sonnets highly wrought— 
Jos6 Maria de Heredia, whose daughter 
Henri de Regnier was to marry. The poet 
himself is fond of his heredity from fore- 





always in vain, he is practically conquered. 


“All the German attacks since the month 
of October have cost us dear, but they have | 
been his ruin. Some of the fighting, in which | 
the Germans were engaged in unfavorable 
positions, was a veritable butchery. It seems 
to me”—a Belgian sergeant was speaking— 
“that we should have revolted against our 
commanders if they had dared to send us 
so cruelly to our death. We should not have 
had confidence in chiefs who counted our lives 
so cheaply. 

“Thank God that is not the way with us' 
That which gives the Belgian army its unitv 
to-day is the feeling that, throughout this 
frightful war, we have always been consid- 
ered from the first to the last as men—and 
not as cannon fodder. With us, it is not a 
blind people fighting for its Emperor; it is a 
king fighting with his people and for his 
people. We are all free men who fight for 
freedom. It is the nobility of our King that, 
by courage and greatness of soul, he is truly 
——the first of all the Belgians!” 

As the under-officer spoke all the soldiers 
standing near bowed their heads gravely in 
approval. 

Meanwhile some one is paying for a peace 
propaganda in Paris and through France. 
In an entrance to the subway where count- 
less people pass, some one has thrown hand- 
bills addressed to French working women and 
demanding instant peace. Other such are ieft 
at porters’ lodges or sent like shop prospec- 
tuses by mail. And it is net the French who 
are paying for it. “One can make war, but 
it takes two te make peace,” says Senator 








ticularly strong in this branch. So is Aus- 


Clemenceau in the name of France. 8. D. 


fathers who were “brigadiers” or Chevaliers 
of the King when Watteau and Boucher and 
Fragonard painted. 

In any case, his poetry is his own, no mat- 
ter how many or what centuries end in him. 
Luckily, as is common in later days, he is 
conscious and articulate of his art—and he 
is worth hearing now that France and the 
nations have slipped a cog in the revolving 
wheel of time. We still have timely interest 
in such Poets of Yesterday. 

Perhaps the most characteristie work of 
Henri de Regnier—highest in imaginative 
composition, kindliest in its far-away touch 
of emotion, most like the winding procession 
of a Greek vase, yet so unlike that of Keats 
—is a Twilight Scene in the “Poémes anciens 
et romanesques,” dating shortly before and 
after 1890. A literal and line-to-line transla- 
tion, even of a considerable fragment, can 
hope for little more than to keep some of the 
quick rhythm of thought. Those who can 
appreciate the French text will not soon 
forget the haunting pulses of the original 
verse. It takes its motto from a line of 
Heredia: “Too soon the Night comes on; 
thy hope is vain”: 

Going toward the City where they sing upon 
the terraces 

Under trees in flower-ike brides’ bouquets, 

Going toward the City where the pave of pub- 
lic places 

Is thrilling to the blue rose eve of dances 
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There we met the maidens of the plain 

Coming to the fountain, 

Coming on out of breath, 

And we passed by. 

Living in their sad eyes was the sweetness of 
clear skies, 

Birds of morning sang in their voices sweet, 

Oh, so sweet with their eyes of the way that 
is good 

And so tender with voices of doves that show 
the way! 

Down they sat to see us, sadly and sage, 

Their joined hands seemed keeping their 
hearts in a cage. 


Dancing girls then crossed our paths 

And we followed their paint and their laugh 
and tambourines— 

To lose them in the evening dusk at the turn- 
ing of the way. 


A few years later (1897), in a book of “Rus- 
tic and Divine Sports,” the poet sang of his 
own peculiar art in an odelette: 


A little reed’s enough for me 

To set a-tremble the high grass, 
All the meadow, 

Gentle willows, 

And the brook a-singing, too; 

A little reed’s enough for me 

To make the forest sing. 


Passers-by have heard it 

When the eve was deep in their thoughts, 
Through silence or wind, 

Clear-toned or lost, 

Near or far away ... 

Passers-by, in their thoughts, 

Shall listen in the deep of themselves, 
Shall hear it again and shall hear 

That still it sings on. 


‘Twas enough for me— 

This little reed I cut 

At the spring where Love came 

On a day to look 

At his face so grave 

And a-weeping— 

Enough to make passers-by weep 
And grasses tremble and waters thrill; 
And, with my breathing in a reed, 

I made all the forest sing. 


In the same volume was “The Vase,” which 
also tells of art—and is chosen by the poet’s 
admirers as his masterpiece. “The Strayed 
Reveller” of Matthew Arnold—whom Henri 
de Regnier must not know—stands in Circe’s 
palace to get a somewhat like view with 
geds and bards who “see, below them, the 
earth and men”: 


My heavy hammer sounded in the light air, 

I looked to river and orchard 

And meadow and on to the wood 

"Neath a sky bluer hour by hour, 

And then rose and then purple in twilight; 

Then I stood upright, 

Stretching happy from the task of the hours, 

Stiff from stooping from dawn to the twi- 
light 

Over the marble block, cutting its sides 

To the vase still in the rough, which my 
heavy hammer, 

In rhythm with morning clear and good day- 
time, “ 

Struck rejoicing to sound in the light air. 


The vase took birth in the fashioned stone. 
Slender and pure it grew, 





Once yet again 


The morrow I saw the print of his hoofs 


, 


—Three Nymphs upstanding by three reeds 
Took hands and danced; 


Sang beyond the orchard trees 

The ground reéchoed to the gallop of Cen- 
They came from the depth of the sounding 
And I saw seated at bounding croups, 
Thyrsi atwist and bottle-bellied, 

The halt bee-stung Satyrs, 

Hairy-mouthed, crimson-lipped, 


Heavy hoof and light foot, hairy croups and 


Turning mazily around me who, gravely, 
As they passed carved on the vase's swelling 


The whirl of the forces of Life. 


And at last, on its pedestal, from foot to han- 
The great Vase rose bare in the silence; 
The scattered round to a feeble air 


Turned with the goats and the Gods and nude 


Silently rounding its surface— 


The Nation 


Unformed still in its slenderness, 

While I waited, 

Hands idle, disquiet, 

Days together, turning my head 

Left, right, to the lightest noise, 

The curved side unpolished, not lifting my | 
hammer. 

The water 

Ran in the fountain as if panting. | 

In the silence 

I heard, one by one, ‘mid the trees of the 
orchard, 

Fruits falling from branch to branch; 

I breathed the messenger fragrance 

From far-away flowers on the wind; 

Often 

I believed some one spoke low 

And, one day, as I dreamed—unsleeping— 

I heard beyond meadows and river 

Flutes singing. 

One day again, 

"Twixt the leaves, ochre, and gold, 

Of the wood I saw, with his legs yellow- 
haired, 

A Faun dancing; 

And I saw him, too, another time, 

Come from the wood 

Along the way, and sit on the bound 

To catch a butterfly on one of his horns. 


\ Centaur crossed the river swimming. 

Water dripped from his man’s skin down on 
his furred hide: 

He came a few steps among the reeds, 

Scented the wind, neighed, and recrossed the 
water; 


Marked in the grass. 


—The orchard vast and the wood and the | 
plain 
rrembled to a 

the fountain 
Ran quicker with a laugh in its waters; 


noise that was strange, and 


from the wood 


Red Fauns came in troops, and voices 
With flutes awake in the light air 
taurs; 


horizon, 


Kissing in measureless, frantic round, 


tunics 


sides 


My delirium died with the task that was 


done; 

dles, 
And, spirally carved on the living marble, 
Bringing an echo of noise that was over 


women, 
With Centaurs leaping and Fauns alert, 





While, alone evermore, in the sombre night 
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I cursed at the dawn and wept toward the 
shadow 


Surely, it is this which Matthew Arnold saw 
of his own art in the dreams of the youth 
who drank in the cool night-wind from the 
bow! of Circe: 


These things, Ulysses 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing 

But oh, what labor, 


O prince, what pain! 


But I, Ulysses, 

Sitting on the warm steps, 
Looking over the valley, 

All day long have seen, 
Without pain, without labor, 
Sometimes a wild Menad; 
Sometimes a Faun with torches; 
And soretimes, for a moment, 
Passing through the dark stems 
Flowing-robed—the beloved, 
The desired, the divine 

Beloved lIacchus. 


So the immortal Paganisms are prolonged 
and very likely, when the present fever of 
Action and War sinks into convalescence, 
Dionysus and his art will reappear in En; 
lish parks and French gardens. In one of 
his most profiting volumes, “The City of Wa 
ters,” Henri de Regnier shows himself con 
scious of this eternal musical moan through 
the ages: 


more in thy thousand 


The wave sings no 
fountains, 
O Versailles, City of Waters, Garden f 
Kings! 
Enough that thy waters, unbroken, unf 
tive, 


Rest in their order and tranquillity 

Though nothing remains in their noble de 

that and enchantment of 

yore;— 

Provided that weak, low, uncertain in shadow 

From the depths of the green grove she tak: 
for her tomb, 


fent 


Of all was show 


I hear long and slowly the last of thy f 
tains 
Weep o’er thee, City of Waters, Versailles 


1905, 


“The Winged Sandal,” which, in 
seems to have signed the close of the poet's 
inspiration, has a few parting verses of grave 
philosophy as well as art. It is his “we! 
come” to two young admirers who have 
climbed the hill to the poet’s little house 
Both looked at me, surprised te see 
One who was other in their thought’s bell 
Rise up to welcome them 
In gray gown and bare head 
And not as in their thinking, 
Purple-draped and crowned 


with gold 


If some day, 

Coming back whence now you £0, 
You should meet on this same way, 
Between the barley and the wheat, 
A troop of men 
Climbing hither, 
Tell them well 
That, if you follow, you'll not see me 
As to-day in my gown of wool, 
Hole at shoulder, rent at arm, 

But draped in haughty purple 
Mayhap—and dead 

And crowned with gold! 


palms in hand, 
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Book Notes and Byways 





DOCTOR FAUSTUS AND FRIAR BACON. 





EXAMPLES OF THE SUPERMAN THEN AND NOW. 





By FELIX E. SCHELLING. 





When London was new to the young 
Shakespeare, two plays of devil-lore and ma- 
gic, “Doctor Faustus” and “Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay,” were holding the public stage; 
one the work of the great Christopher Mar- 
lowe, the other that of the popular writer of 
stories, Robert Greene. Both were based on 
old-world stories, even then as familiar al- 
most as the folk-lore of the countryside; and 
one, the story of Faustus, was destined to 
inspire the best poetic and musical genius of 
at least three modern nations. The German 
“Faustbuch,” whatever the intermediate chan- 
nel, was the source and inspiration of Mar- 
lowe's “Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,” 
precisely as an old English chapbook, “The 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” 
was the original of Robert Greene’s comedy 
of that title. One play was written in rivalry 
with the other, the “white magic” of Friar 
Bacon answering the “black magic” of Faus- 
and both have this in common, that 
each concerns the life, the art, and the fate 


tus’ 


of one whose ambition it was to transcend 
and dominate his fellowmen in the brief 
world in which he lived, and that this am- 
bition led him to pawn his soul to the Prince 
of Evil thereby to attain that unhallowed 


end. 


There is no need to repeat the familiar 
story of Doctor Faustus, “his damnable life 
and deserved death,” as the title of the old 
English “Faust Book” has it, his conjuring of 
the devil, his deadly compact sealed with 
blood, his throes and agonies, as the spirits of 
good and evil wrestle in his heart for the 
possession of his soul. This is not the master- 
work of cosmopolitan Goethe, who raised the 
old legend of medizwval deviltry to the fourth 
dimensions of modern speculative philosophy 
and, after bringing the gins and snares of 
the cleverest of devils to an overthrow of 
the virtue of one little maiden, tran- 
scends time, fate, and eternity in his stu- 
pendous second part to the outfacing of God 
as well as to the outwitting of the devil. More 
real, more pathetic—dare we say more dra- 
matically effective?—is Marlowe's broken torso 
of a complete statue, with its cheap medieval 
diablerie and its simple, poignant scenes of 
the agony of an average human soul in straits 
to pay the penalty of his own folly. 


poor 


Faustus has pledged his soul, and to what 
end? That he may box the ears of the Pope in 
“his Holiness’ privy chamber” and outwit a 
jockey in the sale of a horse! To such ashes 
turn the frults of Sodom on the lips of the 


sinner whether of to-day or of yesterday. 
Verily the old tragedy belonged to an age ol 
greater faith than ours, an age—dare we call 
it of deeper superstition? There is a curious 
old anecdote extant of a contemporary per- 
formance of Marlowe's “Faustus,” in the prov- 


inces somewhere apparently, and with the lim. 
ited scratch company of actors that trapesed 
out of London In time of plague and “carried 
their fardels a pick-a-back,” as the old phrase 
goes. They had reached the scene in which 
the Seven Deadly Sins file by in order before 
Faustus and Mephistopheles, each discoursing 
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on the quality of his peculiar wickedness, and 
the stage direction—not designated in the old 
quartos—called for a dance of these deadly 
visitors. As they were whirling about with- 
out the magic circle which Faustus had 
drawn about him with his sword for his pro- 
tection, he and his fellow actor of Mephis- 
topheles looked, and behold there were, not 
seven devils, but eight. Now the company 
was all accounted for, for the actors were few 
in number and the parts were doubled and 
doled out even threefold. So the actors of 
Faustus and Mephistopheles as well—sadly 
forgetting their parts—fell on their knees and 
cried upon God to forgive them their sins, for 
there was a real devil among them. And 
players and auditors stampeded from the 
stricken place. The thing is ludicrous, but it 
represents an honest faith in the presence of 
evil among men, the deterrent, we may well 
believe, of many a robust sinner, possibly a 
deterrent sadly to seek in this our day. 


“The History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay” is less universally known. It has 
been a moot question, even among scholars, 
as to whether there was evera Johann Faust; 
or, if there were, whether he was in any wise 
the travelling scholar and tamperer with for- 
bidden studies that the figure of Faustus rep- 
resents. No such doubt hangs about Friar 
Bacon, who is referable to no less a person 
than Roger Bacon, the famous scholar of 
thirteenth-century Oxford. Bacon, it will be 
remembered, was a man of some substance 
and station in his time, however his family 
had become impoverished in the feudal wars 
of King Henry III. Bacon gave such wealth 
as he had, his health, his life, to scientific 
study and investigation, and this in an age 
when the theology of scholasticism had en- 
gulfed nearly all learning in its thirsty and 
barren quicksands. Seeking peace in the 
Franciscan brotherhood in despair of his long 
struggle to acquire learning, Bacon was for- 
bidden to write on pain of forfeiture and 
penance; and only the intervention of the 
Pope made possible the publication of the ad- 
mirable “Opus Majus” and its successors, 
wherein we find Roger Bacon anticipating his 
namesake Francis by four hundred years in 
a daring attempt to reform the crude philoso- 
phizing processes of his time, to open up new 
sources of knowledge, and to point forward 
the way to the enfranchisement of learning. 
In the comprehensive review which Roger 
Bacon gave the sciences of his day, grammar, 
philology, textual criticism, music, mathemat- 
ics, nothing is forgotten, and he passes on to 
treat of geography, chronology, hydropathy, 
astrology, and optics (this last his special 
study), with a suggestion of improvement for 
each and a recognition for all in his compre- 
hensive scheme. It is not to be wondered 
that, in an ignorant age, a haze of popular 
myth should soon have gathered about so re- 
markable a genius. Later times assigned to 
Bacon the discovery of gunpowder, the in- 


vention of the telescope and the camera 
obscura; and other inventions were his. 
As to his own age, tradition made him a 


conjurer whose dealings were with the powers 
of evil whereby he made many “wonderful 
inventions of art.” Among them were “in- 
struments of navigation without man to row 
in them, and they sayle,” says the narrative 
of these wonders, “far more swiftly than if 
they were full of men.” Also chariots that 
shall move with an unspeakable force with- 
out any living creature to steer them; flying 
engines, and an instrument of three fingers 
high “by which a man may rid himself and 
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others of imprisonment, and whereby a man 
may virtually draw unto him a thousand 
men, will they nill they.” But the greatest of 
Bacon’s mechanical ingenuities, according to 
popular tradition, was the creation of a brazen 
head which, the incantations complete, was to 
have had the power of speech. To the con- 
summation of this great work Bacon and 
his assistant adept in magic, Friar Bungay, 
labored long, and at last, by the conjuration 
of the devil and their compelling power upon 
him, their task was finished save for the 
crowning achievement, the utterance of hu- 
man speech. It was then that their familiar 
spirit reluctantly warned them that “with t! 
continual fume of the six hotest simples (the 
brazen head) should have motion and in one 
month’s space speak; the time of the month 
or day he knew not; also he told them that 
if they heard it not before it had done speak- 
ing all their labor should be lost.” 

Now Faustus, “glutted with conceit” (that 
is, in the old tongue, busied with the imagina- 
tive construction of air castles), and in the 
ecstasy of his dreams of power, demanded of 
his familiar, supernatural attendants many 
selfish things: “gold fetched from the Indies,” 
“orient pearl,” “pleasant fruits and prince), 
delicates”; for his was the ambition (of the 
overman) for world power, a world-wide com- 
merce to bring him the products of strang 
lands to the end that he might have domin- 
ion and the means of luxurious living. There 
was, however, among his behests to his famil- 
iar, one, which, if not less selfish, was at 
least less apparently personal, and that was 
his desire: 

I'll have them wall all Germany with brase. 


So, too, Friar Bacon's avowed purpose in the 
contriving of the brazen head was 


by the help of devils and ghastly fiends, 
° e’er many years or days be past, 
To compass England with a wall of brass. 


The assumption of superiority to one’s fellow- 
man involves inevitably a barrier against his 
resentment of that assumption. And in con- 
ceiving of that barrier as compacted of metal 
and of that metal as brass our ancient story- 
tellers may be said verily to have builded 
better than they knew. Of the project of 
Faustus we hear no more in the old story 
It fell through before more immediate and 
trivial things; having been once foretold, it 
was left, if I may so put it, in the forward 
and abysm of time, for the future to bring 
forth. Unhappily, too, for the English pro- 
ject of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, the 
two friars at last, worn out with constant 
watching for the promised moment when the 
miraculous brazen head was at length to 
speak, entrusted their weighty charge to a 
foolish servant named Miles. Miles was to 
watch while they slept and wake them at the 
supreme moment. Let the old book tell the 
story: 

[Now] after some noyse the head spake 
these two words, TIME IS. Miles, hearing it 
to speake no more, thought his master would 
be angry if hee waked him for that, and 
therefore he let them both sleepe, and began 
to mocke the head in this manner: “Thou 
brazen-faced head, hath my master tooke all 
these paines about thee, and now dost thou 
requite him with two words, TIME IS? 
If thou canst speake no wiser, thou shal 
sleepe till doomes day for me: TIME IS!” .. 
After halfe an houre had passed, the head 
did speake againe, two words, which were 
these, TIME WAS. Miles respected these 
words as little as he did the former, and 
would not wake them, but still scoffed at the 
brazen head, that it had learned no better 
words, and have such a tutor as his master. 

‘ Thus Miles talked and sung till an- 
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er halfe-houre was gone: then the brazen 
— spake again these words, TIME IS 
PAST; and therewith fell downe, and pres- 
ently followed a terrible noyse, with strange 
flashes of fire, so that Miles was halfe dead 
with feare. At this noyse the two Fryers 
awaked, and wondred to see the whole roome 
so full of smoake; but that being vanished, 
they might perceive the brazen head broken 
and lying on the ground. .. . “Out on 
thee, villaine!” said Fryer Bacon; “thou hast 
undone us both; hadst thou but called us 
when it did speake, all England had been 
walled round about with brasse, to its glory 
and our eternal fames.” 


In these two old tales, as the dramatists, 
Marlowe and Greene, treated them, there are 
several passages remarkably pertinent, if not 
prophetic, of the straits in which the world 
lies struggling to-day. What a superlative 
overman is Faustus and how admirably he 
yoices the Hohenzollern ambition—if we are 
to believe that the Hohenzollerns have ever 
been ambitious—fcer world empire: 

0, what a world of profit and delight 

Of power of honor, of omnipotence 

Is promised to the studious artizan! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command: emperors and kings 

Are but obeyed in their several provinces 

Ner can they raise the wind, nor rend the clouds; 
But bis dominion that exceeds in this, 

Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man. 


Again: 

Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please 
Resolve me of all ambiguities 

Perform what desperate enterprize I will? 


I'll have them read me strange philosophy 
{Could the Nietzschean philosophy be better desig- 
nated with its nove! ethical code?) 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings 
[The admirable German system of espionage in f>reign 
eountries has been unequalled in the history of the 
world] ; 
I'll bave them wall all Germany with brass 
[It may be doubted if a nation has ever been better 
prepared for war than the Germany of to-day}, 
I'll levy soldiers with the coin they bring 
And mem in armor shall appear. 
(Germany's military system is based on wide com- 
merce and subtle finance] 
And reign sole king in all our provinces. 
(Prussian political preéminence. } 


Yea stranger engines for the brunt of war, 
Than was the flery keel of Antwerp’s bridge, 
I'll make my servile spirits to invent. 
|The supremacy of the Krupp gun is foretold.) 
I'll be great emperor of the world 
And make a bridge thorough the moving air 
To pass the ocean with a band of men 
{Even the promised Zeppelin invasion of England is 
here foretold and in what follows the ever-present 
help of the Almighty] ; 
Having thee [the God of the overman] ever to attend 
on me 
Te give me whatsoever I should ask 
To tell me whatsoever I demand 
Te slay my enemies and aid my friends 
And always be obedient to my will. 


Friar Bacon was less the overman. In the 
play, it is true, he is victorious in a match 
at magic with one Vandermast, a rival in his 
art. Vandermast conjures Hercules to ap- 
pear in person before the assembled court; 
but Friar Bacon constrains Hercules by his 
superior power to carry Vandermast home on 
his back to Vandermast’s native Germany. 
My powers of vaticination do not enable me 
to figure forth the meaning of this. Perhaps 
it has to do with commercial jealousy, or Eng- 
lish objection to German patent medicines in 
tngland. It is notable that Bacon is a hu- 
mane magician practicing white magic for the 
welfare of mankind (a clear allusion to the 
white man’s burden) and, when at last his 
meddling with forbidden things causes evil 
and his “glass prospective worketh many 
woes,” he abjures his art and “pyromantic 
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spells,” and so cheats the devil. None the 
less in the days when he too was “possessed” 
Bacon leaves us in no doubt of the precise 
nature of his political ambition. 


I have contrived and framed a head of brass 


An?‘ I will strengthen England by my ski! 
That if ten Cesars lived and reigned in Rome 
read Berlin) 


[ bere 


With all the legions Europe doth contain 
They should not touch a grass of English ground. 


And now let us leave these old wives’ tales 
and curious parallels of a forgotten lore. I 
should not have called them forth were it 
not that, try as we may to turn our backs 
on this burning world of ours, we cannot 
take our fascinated and wearied eyes off its 
intolerable glare. As Americans it is not 
for us to take sides, for the blood of most 
of the combatants is flowing in our veins and 
we are like children distraught in the dis- 
cord of their own parents. The attitude of 
the unthinking patriot who cries “My country, 
right or wrong,” is an attitude comprehensible 
and even commendable in its crude way. The 
project of conquest to the end that all men 
shall be of one type, is a thought abhorrent 
to any liberal mind. He is a strong idealist 
who can find in broken treaties, desecrated 
colleges and churches, and the sufferings of 
thousands of innocent women and children 
any trace of the glory or the glamour of 
war. And he is an unhappy reactionary who 
does not deplore the mediz#valism that makes 
the ambition of one man, or of any group of 
men, the absolute arbiter of the lives and 
deaths of thousands of his fellows. One of 
the saddest things in connection with this 
war is the failure, in this material age, of the 
old generosity of a magnanimous foe. Worse 
than the paralysis of the ordinary activities of 
life, the destruction of property, worse than 
the carnage itself, is the envy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness in which this war was 
begotten, and the malice and barbarity with 
which it has been waged. Ve victis; but no 
less is there everlasting woe to the victor, be 
he who he may, whose iron heel has trod out 
the light of civilization, when all is said, only 
too feebly aglimmer in this world. 


The modern overman is a disappointment 
as we compare him with Faustus, with 
Prometheus, with Machiavelli in his theories, 
and with the practices of the Cesars, Napo- 
leons, and some of the Popes. These devotees 
of might as the god over right were honestly 
consistent, treading with ruthless heel on 
guilt and innocence alike. Never did one 
of them look backward or downward at the 
bleeding forms which their victorious tread 
had marred from the likeness of men; their 
pitiless eyes were ever forward for new foes 
or upward in adoration of the terrible god of 
carnage that led them, whether his name was 
Moloch, Ares, Mars, or Thor. Our modern 
overlords are weak in the knees, unstable in 
faith of their own gods, explanatory in print- 
ed books and documented excuses, concerned 
about the opinion of the brute multitude that 
happens as yet to be out of the reach of their 
guns. Marlowe's Faustus, having had his will, 
took his medicine of damnation like a man; 
Goethe’s Faust contrived by the sinuosities of 
metaphysics and the admirable quality of his 
Welt Kultur to have both his will in this 
world and his salvation in the next. Can it be 
that our modern evangelists of a higher civili- 
zation at the cannon’s mouth are not really 
overmen at all, but only of our own paltry 
stature, masquerading in the regalia and the 
pomp of the old heroes of Walhalla? 
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THOSE TERRIBLE ENGLISH 


To THe Epiror or THE Nation 

Sir: The people of the United States hav- 
ing perhaps by this conscious 
that their country is not a British colony, I 
venture to ask whether it has not occurred 
to some of them that the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania was regarded with complaisance if not 
actual joy by the English naval authorities 
It would have been so easy to protect her 
a torpedo boat or two, or even an armed 
cruiser. And then splendid chance of draw 
ing America into the conflict! 


time become 


Lest you think this suggestion a monstrous 


one, I beg you to reflect upon these remar} 
of Professor Cramb: 

“Do we imagine that the other Power: 
of the Continent see England exactly as 


England sees itself? England! the success- 
ful burglar, who, an immense fortune amassed, 
has retired from business, and having broken 
every law, human and divine, violated every 
instinct of honor and fidelity on every sé€a 
and on every continent, desires now the pro- 
tection of the police! So long as Eng 
land, the great robber 
booty, the spoils of a world, what right has 
nations?” 


state, retains he: 


she to expect peace from the 
And Professor Cramb was an Englishman. 
The italics are my own. JACQUES MAYER 


Munich, May 30. 


“MAIS ICI 


To THe Epitror or THe NATION: 


Transcript of May 15 
verses in 


In the Boston 


some 


SIR: 
there appeared 
French “found scribbled on a 
scrap of paper in a dead soldiers hand” in 
a trench, and left unfinished. These few line: 
seemed to me so genuine, 80 that ! 
attempted to render them into English. Here 
they 


fragmentary 
blood-stained 


good, 


are: 
BUT HERB 

A shrapnel struck me with 4 morta! blow 

And in the mud I ile, awaiting death. 

Ob, I bad dreamed to breathe my dying breath 

In a more beauteous way, but fate not so 

In a mad charge beneath the sun's glad rays 

And filled with glory I'd have liked to fall, 

My blood tinging with red my soldiers’s pall, 

My heart with wind of victory ablaze 

My casque and cuirass would have been my shroud 

The rush of horses my funereal dirge, 

But here 
“Mais ici .’ then hand and heart fail- 
ed and the unnamed poet-soldier died. 

Though much is naturally lost in the trans- 
lation, let me point out that the spirit of 
these lines is exactly that of the most popu 
lar literary hero of modern France, Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac, who, in Act 5, Scene 6, 
says: 

“D'un coup d'épéte, 

Frappé par un béros, tomber la polnte au coenr!'’ : 
—Oul, je disala cela! . « Le destin est ralliear! 
Is it that Rostand embodied in his Cyrano so 
Frenchman's heroic ideal- 
French soldier dy 


much of the real 
ism, or that the obscure 


ing in the muddy trench had some vagus 
reminiscences of his “Cyrano”? And is it 
not a thousand pities that one who could, 


with such touching simplicity, voice wht 


must be the feeling of thousands, should, like 
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his English brother Brooke, perish as caanon- 
fodder? RUDOLPH ALTROCCHL. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 3. 





THE FALSE DAWN IN EUROPE. 


To Tae Epiror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: A naive optimism concerning world 
politics obsesses us. Since last August we 
have heard many high promises for the future 
from the belligerents: this was to be the war 
that would end war, give a check to mili- 
tarism, and lift from the peoples the burden 
of armaments. A new international order 
was to arise out of civilization’s wreck. Many 
sanguime Americans have accepted these 
handsome promises at full face value, appar- 
ently, and have looked forward to a purged 
and pacific Europe. There are not lacking 
prophets in this country who talk largely of 
a Universal League of Peace, and a Concert 
of the Powers, and an International Police 
Force. 

Of such stuff are dreams! It is time we 
turned aside from beguiling mirages and 
faced the facts with a candid and, if need be, 
a cynical eye. It is time we contrasted fair 
words with deeds. Has either side during 
these nine respected any interna- 
tional convention or law when it conflicted 
with one of its own military projects? Has 
a single neutral or belligerent right been safe 
unless defended by force or threat of force? 
Have terms of peace been hinted at in any 
Chancellery which promise the healing of 
old sores or abstinence from the inflicting of 
new? Is there anything in the temper of 
either statesmen or public opinions in Europe 
which foreshadows a settlement wrought in a 
spirit of forbearance and conciliation rather 
than in a spirit of self-aggrandizement and 
revenge? Without qualification, no. The 
drift of affairs is plain; only an unreasoning 
partisanship or a fatuous optimism can ob- 
scure it. 


months 


The actual issue of the conflict does not 
matter. Neither antagonist can be annihi- 
lated, although a decisive defeat is within 
bounds of possibility. Imagine a battered 
and exhausted Germany forced to accept the 
Allies’ terms. The text of these terms will 
be the history of the next half-century. If 
dictated in good-will and generosity they 
would form a constitution for world organ- 
ization. Germany would be placed back with- 
in her borders. She would be made to in- 
demnify Belgium, and compelled to sign a 
new and more definite guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality. Then she would be invited into 
a Concert of Europe. But she would not be 
humiliated or despoiled. The Allies would 
treat her as a wise father treats a headstrong 
child who needs to be shown the folly of dep- 
redations and fisticuffs. Such a peace might 
endure. 

Precisely such a peace, unless every sign 
fails, will not be made. The terms, by 
whichever side imposed, will be as harsh as 
can be secured. A beaten Germany will be 
stripped of her colonies Alsace-Lorraine 
will be used once more as an international 
football and snatched from one hand to an- 
other without regard to the wishes—now un- 
known—of the inhabitants. Austria will be 
left to smart from the loss of a number of 
provinces. Germany will be compelled to 
pay a “crushing” indemnity-—as futile an in- 
strument for crushing as the indemnity im- 


ry. ’ . 
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afresh. That Russia continue to marshal 
and drill her millions. That England seek to 
perpetuate her world-dominant navy. That 
Europe remain an armed camp. 


Many Americans shrink from so pessimis- 
tic a forecast. The greater will be their dis- 
appointment in the event! But if, wrapped in 
a mist of illusory hopes, we cannot bear to 
contemplate an evil outcome, we should at 
least understand that just this evil outcome 
is anticipated by some of the better minds 
in the Old World. In the March issue of 
War and Peace, an outspoken and able Eng- 
lish periodical, this statement is found: 

We started upon the war fully persuaded 
that its object was to put an end to militarism 
in Europe, to build up a system of European 
sovernments based upon the codperation of 
the governed, to establish a society of nations 
rooted in real law. Any one who cares to 
watch the development of opinion during six 
months will see that day by day this ideal 
has been steadily undermined; writers and 
public men who first advocated it we now 
find expressing the purest Prussianism. ... 

Such matters as the claims of Russia at 
the end of the war, her presence in Con- 
stantinople, her control of the Dardanelles, 
her annexation of Austrian provinces, her 
failure to give any evidence of the reality of 
the Liberalization that we had all hoped (it 
is since the war that the Russification of 
“inland has been proceeded with, trade union 
leaders arrested, Bourtseff sent to Siberia, 
and so forth), the growing likelihood that 
france will adopt a policy of vengeance in 
Alsace, the steps that Japan has already tak- 
en to establish almost a suzerainty over 
China, the demands America will undoubted- 
y make for a greater internationalization of 
the working of sea power—these and a score 
of like questions we know nothing about, our 
public opinion is absolutely incapable of deal- 
ing with them. We actually boast that “the 
nation is of one mind” on all this. But to 
say of fifty million people on such questions 
as these that they are of one mind is to say 
that they are mindless. And in the end our 
destinies in these and other matters will be 
settled by a dozen diplomats acting in se- 
cret; the future of millions, the issues of 
civilization for a generation or two, will 
either be settled over the heads of those con- 
cerned as much as though they were cattle 
upon a farm, or by a wave of popular feeling, 
provoked fortuitously by some momentarily 
dramatic incident. 

A permanent peace in Europe cannot be 
wrought by the sword. So long as the Allies 
seek, as at present, to extort as much from 
their enemies and cajole as much from each 
ther as possible, all talk of a Concert or a 
League is merest moonshine. National self- 
interest is not a strong enough cement to 
bind together Russia, England, and France 
for long. And a Concert of Furope which 
left an armed Germany and Austria outside 
its pale would be a farce. There can be no 
happy family if two big brothers are out- 
lawed. 

It is difficult, moreover, to see how Ger- 
many could be brought into an entente with 
her opponents. We know clearly enough on 
what conditions she would insist. Even 
though in the dust she would demand two 
assurances: an effective guarantee that she 
would not be attacked by Russia, and an ef- 
fective guarantee from England that the 
seas be neutralized and capture of private 
property at sea forever be abolished. Public 
opinion in Germany sounds no ambiguous 
note. To the accomplishment of these two 
objects the Teutons have consecrated them- 
selves almost to the last unit. However 
much more they may desire, they never will 
be satisfied with less. 


This determination will dictate the diplom- 





posed on France after 1870. And all this to 
what ultimate end? That Germany arm 


acy of Germany's statesmen at the settle- 


ment. With England she will be implacable. 
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We have heard within a few weeks assur. 
ances from high German authorities that sh> 
would gladly withdraw from Belgium were 
England already dealt with—but not other. 
wise. Belgium as a German province would 
be a political and economic Hability. But 
Antwerp is a trump in any future game with 
England. And should the fortunes of war 
make Germany a partial master of the situa. 
tion, Antwerp will be retained. 

In a word, it will be a military settlement. 
Ethical considerations will be subordinated 
and even economic interests sacrificed 1 
strategy. Naval bases, coaling stations, fort- 
resses, railway centres—these will be the 
stakes asked and bargained for. Each na- 
tion will play for position in the armed truce 
which is to follow. It has been well said 
that this is a “war of mutual fears.” Fear, 
which precipitated the collapse, will write 
the terms of peace. 

All historical prediction is contingent. But 
unless we love delusion we must face frank), 
the possibility of a worse Europe rather than 
a better. This conflict has ruptured a thou- 
sand ties of friendship and good-will, and 
aroused strong and savage passions. Wh) 
should any one expect good out of evil—in- 
ternational figs from national thistles? \\: 
have been misled by outbursts of energy in 
single countries into generalizing about Eu. 
rope as a whole. Any one nation, or indeed 
each of them, may experience a literary 
renaissance or a political liberalization afte: 
the war. But it does not follow that each na- 
tional culture will not be embittered or that 
Europe will not be riven by new hatreds. 

World politics distinctly has retrograded 
“War,” said Disraeli, “is never a solution, it 
is an aggravation.” Only strife is bred from 


strife. Peace can be prepared for only in 
times of peace. RoLAND HUGINS 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 5. 


ENGLISH IN COLLEGE. 


To THe Epiror or THe Nason: 

Sm: In your issue of April 22, p. 431, 
you refer, in a brief editorial paragraph, t 
the measure recently adopted by the Harvard 
faculty for the, or a, solution of the English 
problem. Your words are: 

“A standing faculty committee is to be ap- 
pointed, and ‘instructors in all courses wil! 
be urged to send to the committee any ex- 
amination book, thesis, or other piece of work 
which has demonstrated the writer's inabil- 
ity to express his thought.’ The committet 
will thereupon prescribe additional work in 
English for the delinquent students.” 

So far as I can judge the new Harvard 
plan from the above meagre outline, I ven- 
ture to say that it is at once unjust and 
unwise. Perhaps the philosopher will say 
that the unjust is always unwise and the 
unwise always unjust. Still, even according 
to that view, we may distinguish injustice 
and unwisdom as separate manifestations of 
one and the same radical evil. 

First, for the injustice. The Harvard fac- 
ulty of English, like its compeers throughout 
the country, is already worked to death. Now, 
after it has done its best in the line of per- 
sonal conferences, blue pencillings, rewriting 
of themes, etc., it is to be required to do the 
work all over in a quasi-supplementary 
course. The department, having alread) 
failed, not through its own fault, but through 
the thick-headedness of the student, is to be 





required to “try it again,” perhaps to keep 
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on trying. Im all this there is fine irony, 
which doubtless the reader will detect. 

Worse, much worse, however, is the un- 
wisdom of the proposed method. For that 
method—in fact, every method at present 
employed for the teaching of English compo- 
sition in school and in college—is based upon 
a fatal misconception, namely, that by select- 
ing a few teachers you may throw upon them 
the whole responsibility for correct normal 
English expression. The misconception is 
harmful in two directions: it restricts the 
work instead of making it universal; in the 
next place it begets and encourages in the 
student mind the belief that good English 
is of use only in the English room, but does 
not count outside. 

Until this misconception is eradicated and 
a true working principle adopted and en- 
forced, there will be the same tiresome waste 
of time and effort, the same pitiful sloppy 
sentences and uncouth diction, whether the 
writer be in Public School X or Harvard X. 

The only true and rational principle is this: 
Good writing is the business of every teacher, 
instructor, professor. It is his duty to re- 
quire his students to write adequately in the 
subject which he teaches, to make them feel 
that the correct use of words, the writing 
of clear sentences, is of the very essence of 
that subject. 

For example, a professor of chemistry once 
said to me: “I'm deadly tired of reading pa- 
pers that misspell gass.” To this I answered 
briefly: “Why pass the papers? Put nega- 
tively, why not condition them? Why not 
post a list of the more usual chemical terms 
and announce that those terms at least must 
be spelled and used correctly under peril of 
failure?” My advice seemed to him prepos- 
terous; he was professor of chemistry, not 
of English; his sole concern was with H, O,, 
NO,, and the like. And the professor of 
physical geography complained that his stu- 
dents, after they had, through much toil and 
tribulation, learned to speak and write of a 
crater, proceeded to discourse of a strater! 

Every department employs terms peculiar 
to itself, yet every department is equally 
concerned in the unity and clearness of sen- 
tences. Is the English department the only 
one qualified to teach unity and clearness? 
Apparently it is, if I understand the Harvard 
plan and bear in mind many ludicrous and 
many painful experiences at Cornell. Let me 
cite only one. Ten or twelve years ago I had, 
in my most advanced class, a young woman 
who was an uncommonly clever writer and 
thinker. Her expression was, in truth, fault- 
less. After getting the first degree, she be- 
came a graduate student, and in three years 
was Ph.D. Her graduate study was technical. 
The professor in charge, knowing my strong 
personal interest in her, let me read her 
doctoral thesis. I was overwhelmed. The 
substance was doubtless scientific enough, but 
in place of lucidity, ease, direct force, all 
was what I venture to call “technical mush.” 
Yet the professor is a man of rare literary 
gifts, clear, witty, even brilliant, a man 
whose company is a pleasurable tonic. 

My readers may draw their own inferences; 
I merely throw out a suggestion in the form 
of a question: Why this cumbersome plan 
of a faculty committee to which a de- 
partment, or an instructor, say in history, 
shall appeal for a decree prescribing addition- 
al work in English? Rather, so it seems to 
me, the instructor should reject the paper on 
his own responsibility and require rewrit- 
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ing. Thus each department would sweep its 
own doorstep. I. 
Cincinnati, April 26. 





LIGHT UPON THE WIND. 
To tHe Eprtror or THE NarTION: 

Sir: In your issue of February 25 P. E. M. 
has this to say of Tennyson's poetry: “Once 
upon a time there occurred to me the pret- 
ty thought, which I no doubt printed some- 
where, that Tennyson's world was peculiarly 
characterized by his use of the word ‘wind.’” 
This is supported, he thinks, by the references 
to the word in the new Tennyson Concor- 
dance, in which he finds “some three columns 
of quotations listed there from the Poems, 
with about half a column from the Dramas.” 
But is this new doctrine of wind justified of 
itself? 

It will be evident, I think, that only by 
comparison of one poet with another can we 
arrive at a true evaluation in such a matter. 
Comparison, too, is easily possible with some 
of the more important poets. Tennyson uses 
the word wind 237 times in poems and 
dramas. We naturally do not expect to find 
a considerable number of references in the 
older poets, since theirs was not so largely 
poetry of the external world. Yet even Shake- 
speare uses the word 217 times. The natural 
comparison, however, is with Wordsworth and 
Shelley, both mentioned in a general way by 
P. E. M. In Wordsworth there are 180 uses 
of the word wind, or 76 per cent. as many 
as in Tennyson. If we count compounds, 
as west-wind, of which none are so written 
in Tennyson, the number is 185, or 78 per 
cent. But Wordsworth wrote a smaller body 
of verse than Tennyson, and any exact com- 
parison should take this into account. This 
may be done in a fairly accurate way, since 
both poets are printed in the same type in 
the Macmillan edition, the old “Globe.” The 
volume of Tennyson contains 878 pages of 
verse, that of Wordsworth 796. From the 
former we must subtract some ten pages of 
notes or title-pages, and from the latter some 
twenty pages of prose introductions. This 
leaves 868 pages for Tennyson, and 776 pages 
for Wordsworth, or 89 per cent. of the for- 
mer. If, therefore, Wordsworth had written 
as much verse as Tennyson, and had used 
the word wind as often in proportion as in 
his present lines, he would have used it 207 
times, or within 12 per cent. as many times 
as Tennyson. It is a question whether 12 
per cent. more uses of a single word, as wind, 
can constitute a poetic “world.” 

But a more striking comparison may be 
made with Shelley. The Shelley Concordance 
shows 201 examples of lines with the word 
wind, or 89 per cent. as many as in Tenny- 
son. If we add compounds like wind-built, 
as we should, the number is 216, or 91 per- 
cent. But Shelley wrote a much smaller 
body of poetry than Tennyson. In the “Globe” 
SheHey there are 684 pages from the first 
poem to the Notes, with full sixty pages of 
introductions and notes by Shelley himself 
or Mrs. Shelley. This leaves 624 pages of 
verse, or 72 per cent. of Tennyson's. If, 
therefore, Shelley had written as much verse 
as Tennyson, and had used wind as frequent- 
ly in proportion as in the verse which he 
wrote, he would have used the word 300 
times, or 26 per cent. oftener than Tennyson. 
In other words, granting that he did not con- 
fine his use of wind to certain periods of his 
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poetic life, Shelley did use the word 26 per 
cent. oftener than Tennyson in the same 
body of poetry. In proportion to his verse 
Shelley is, far more than Tennyson, a poet 
of the “wind” world. It might be contended, 
perhaps, that Tennyson used the word wind 
in different senses or in different relations 
from those of other poets, but not more fre- 
quently than Shelley, or much more frequent- 
ly than Shakespeare or Wordsworth 

More important than this however, is the 
interpretation of Tennyson's expression “O 
light upon the wind” (“Passing of Arthur,” 
line 46), in which P. E. M. is almost certain- 
ly in error, as is the Baker Concordance, in 
placing the quotation under light, the noun 
The careful punctuation of Rolfe in the 
Cambridge edition (1898), “O, light upon the 
wind,” must be correct, at least, in showing 
that the address is not to light, but to Gawain 
“Light upon the wind” modifies Gawain, and 
refers to his coming as a ghost “blown upon 
a wandering wind,” or 
voice, a reference which would not materially 
alter the meaning. The former seems to have 
understood by Sir Bedivere, 
a little further on: 


possibly relates to 


been who says 


Light was Gawain in life, and light in deat! 
Was Gawain, for the ghost is as the ma: 

In either case the word light is not th: 
noun, and so far as this passage is concert 
ed Tennyson's world cannot be “the land of 
the ‘light upon the wind.’” 

OLIVER FARRAR 
May 15 
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AN EX-SECRETARY OF THE TREASUTY 


Every crisis in a country’s history brings 
its own problems. The threat of a breach with 
Germany raised in every one’s mind the ques 
tion of the sufficiency of our defensive arma 
ment on land and sea. The approach of the 
war with Spain in 1898, however, even with 
the enemy in possession of an important bas« 
within a stone's throw of our coast, aroused 
not nearly so much apprehension about 
forts or munitions or available men, as about 
our ability to finance a serious struggle with- 


our 


out temporarily dropping to a paper or at 
least a silver basis. At the psychological 
moment, Secretary Gage advertised a bond 
issue of $200,000,000, insisting, against the 


judgment of some of his Cabinet colleagues, 
that the loan should be floated by popular 
subscription; and, though the interest 
offered was the lowest then known, more than 
half the amount of the loan was subscribed 
in sums of $500 and less, while the total sub- 
scriptions amounted to nearly a billion and 
a half of dollars, or seven times as much 
as the Secretary had called for. Of course, 
the currency bogeys melted at once into thin 
air, and the moral effect produced al! over 
the world by this bit of strategy would be 
hard to describe. The author of it now lives 
in retirement in southern California, but 
comes from time to time to Washington, where 
the recent tension of relations with Germany 
has revived the memory of his master-stroke 

It was quite in keeping with his general 
attitude towards himself and his work that 
Mr. Gage should have declined a gratulatory 
dinner tendered him by his Chicago friends 
on the announcement of his having been ap- 


rate 
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pointed Secretary of the Treasury—not because 
he was unappreciative of their courtesy, but 
because he felt that their testimony to his 
qualifications would have more value after 
his pubic service had ended than before it 
had begun. Life had taught him this. He 
had earned his own living ever since his 
schoolboy days; and when, at nineteen, he 
quitted his old home in central New York 
to seek his fortune in the West, he invaded 
Chicago with only a few dollars in his pocket 
and not a single friend who could help him 
to a start. Having once worked for a while 
in a small country bank and liked it, he 
sought employment in the banks of Chicago; 
but, as it became plain that nobody wanted 
him, he took a iob in a lumber-yard, and 
was highly delighted when his apprentice- 
ship at loading logs and feeding saws won 
him promotion to a night-watchman’'s place, 
and his success there led to a bookkeeper's 
desk. It was on the strength of his proved 
capacity in handling the accounts of the 
lumber-yard that he was presently offered 
a similar position in a bank at five hundred 
a year. The rest is history, all pointing to 
his conclusion that the best kind of adver- 
tising is a record of actual achievement. 


There was a great contrast between Mr.| 


Gage and his immediate predecessor at the 
head of the Treasury. Mr. Carlisle wore the 
absorbed air of an unworldly student who 
had been pitchforked into a post of authority 
in which he found no satisfaction except on 
its philosophic side; Mr. Gage was the man 
of large affairs who moved deliberately only 
because he could accomplish more in that 
way, and with whom philosophy was more of 
a pastime than a tool of his trade. Both 
men were approachable: Carlisle, because it 
seemed to him a matter of course that he 
should be, and because, with his natural gen- 
tleness, he would not have known how to go 
about driving any one away; Gage, because 
publicity acted on him as a tonic. Carlisle 
was so unsuspicious by temperament that he 
trusted nearly every one to do what was 
right, and was often deceived. Gage had the 
self-confidence that comes from long acquaint- 
ance with a world in which the chief end 
of one man is to get the better of another; 
and, though he would trust a borrower further 
on his own judgment of human nature than 
on the best rating of a commercial agency, 
he was rarely imposed upon. 


As a phrase-maker, Mr. Gage was among 
the notable men of his day in Washington. 
Once, it is recalled, when the New York 
banks threatened to rebel against some of- 
ficial ruling he had made, he took the matter 
good-naturedly, chuckling softy as he re- 
assured a timorous inquirer with: “Oh, they 
may wander about a little, just to show their 
independence; but don’t be alarmed—they 
won't stray so far as to get out of hearing 
of the Government's dinner-horn!” He was 
never at a loss for a funny story or a homely 
simile with which to enforce a point in an 
argument, and his gestures were quite as 
characteristic as his remarks, always follow- 
ing rather than accompanying the phrases 
to which they were to be attached. De- 
scribing, for instance, the difficulty of procur- 
ing exactly the right man to fill a particular 
he might put it like this. “You can 
easily find a man who can saw wood"—a brief 
and then, with the two hands, the 
motions of a wood-sawyer—"“or play the plano” 

another pause, and then the imitation of 
striking chords and running scales on a key- 


oft °, 


pause, 
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pause, followed by the up-and-down motions 
of an accountant’s hand wielding a pen— 
“but it is quite another thing to find one 
who can” perform such-and-such duties sat- 
isfactorily. 


To this day, Mr. Gage retains the half-shy 
manner which has always distinguished him 
from the “climbers” in public life who are 
aggressively sociable for the purpose of court- 
ing popularity. Many persons, meeting him 
for the first time, mistake this manner for 
coldness, ard show more or less resentment 
at it. No man was ever less cold by nature 
than he. On the contrary, he has the kind of 
affectionateness which binds to him with 
| hooks of steel all those who prove worthy 
of his confidence and are ready to exchange 
friendship for friendship. But there never 
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board—"“or copy figures into a book”—a third 


|} was any shyness about his anger with any 


one, big or little, famous or obscure, who 


dared to abuse his good faith. 
VIEILLARD, 


Literature 


VATICINATIONS OF PROFESSOR 
USHER. 





THE 





Pan-Americanism: A Forecast of the Inevita- 
ble Clash between the United States and 
Europe’s Victor. By Roland G. Usher. 
New York: The Century Co. $2 net. 


It is in the prophetic vein that Mr. Usher 
most abounds; his “Pan-Germanism” has 
given him a wide popular reputation as a seer 
in the domain of Weltpolitik—a reputation 
only imperfectly justified by recent events 
—and he has lost no time in again ascend- 
ing the tripod. The present volume is ex- 
pressly announced as a prediction of “what 
is most likely to happen to America after 
the war.” Neither the author on his title 
page, nor the publishers in their advertise 
ments, have left anything undone to pro- 
duce the impression that the prophecy is 
both definite and sensational: there is to be 
an “inevitable clash” between the United 
States and the Power which emerges trium- 
phant from the present war. It is the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, one is given to understand, 
which is to involve us in this conflict. The 
reader, therefore, naturally begins the book 
expecting to find it offering evidence for the 
conclusion that some European country has 
designs of territorial expansion in South 
America. And this is quite unequivocally 
the conclusion which Mr. Usher at the out- 
set indicates that he proposes to establish. It 
is with the “doctrine” by which “the Unit- 
ed States obligates itself to preserve intact 
the Western Hemisphere from European ag- 
gression,” that “the victor will inevitably 
clash” (p. 6). 


Yet the principal argument of the volume 
follows a wholly different course, though 
nominally to the same conclusion. The oc- 
casion of our future war with “Europe's 
victor” is to be quite other than has been pre- 
dicted by imaginations less ingenious than 
Mr. Usher’s. No European Power, he re 
peatedly contends, has any adequate motive 
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for seeking territorial gains or political dom- 
inance in Latin America: 


The political independence of South Amer- 
ica seems as well assured as that of the Unit- 
ed States, and as little in danger from Eu- 
repe. The South Americans do not dread 
any such eventuality (p. 399). 


Even in his chapter on “Probabilities of Ger- 
man Aggression” Mr. Usher takes pains to ex- 
plain that “no conquest by arms would be 
desired” by Germany, “no military rule of 
any sort would be expedient”; her only aspi- 
ration would be for some kind of preferen- 
tial tariff “which would be as profitable to 
South Americans as to Germans.” How, then, 
the reader asks, can the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine require us to fight a na- 
tion so innocent of aggressive purposes? 

The answer is to be found in Mr. Usher's 
singular conception of the “true meaning of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” He assures us that— 
though he scarcely tells us why—that doc- 
trine is synonymous with expansion, mili- 
tarism, and imperialism (pp. 402-3): 


Its prerequisites include the establishment 
of our independence of the sea power, both 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific, by the de- 
velopment of a great navy and a great mer- 
chant marine, the one large enough to ter- 
rorize England, Germany, and Japan, the 
other sufficient to transport the whole vol- 
ume of our foreign trade. A further 
indispensable military measure would be the 
eccupation of Mexico and Central America, 
in order to assure ourselves of the land ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal (p. 403). 


In other words, to uphold the Monroe Doc- 
trine will compel us to “quarrel with our 
best friends in Europe,” in order to render 
to the Latin-Americans a pretended assist- 
ance which they neither need nor desire. 
In short, “it means only one thing: war with 
Europe’s victor in the first place, and with 
South America in the second place.” And 
this last will involve us in “a series of cam- 
paigns requiring years for completion,” for 
the purpose of “subduing each of the Latin 
states separately.” Thus, war will come, not 
because we are compelled “to defend the 
Western Hemisphere against European ag- 
gression,” but because Europe will feel 
compelled to defend the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere against our aggression! “Far 
from its being true that Pan-Americanism is 
in danger from Europe, the probabilities 
seem to indicate that it is the United States 
which is about to be assailed by Europe in 
the interests of Latin America” (p. 316). 


Such are the singular premises through 
which Mr. Usher reaches his most alarming 
prediction. But it is sufficiently manifest 
that these premises can justify such a pre 
diction only with the aid of a further but 
tacit premise: that our people and Govern- 
ment may be expected to embark upon 4 
career of military adventure and reckless ex- 
pansion which would in the maximum de- 
gree combine folly with unscrupulousness. 
The conflict which Mr. Usher proclaims as 
inevitable, he at the same time seeks to 
show to be not even probable, unless, indeed, 
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frequently indicates that he himself regards 


the strange programme which he labels “the 
Monroe Doctrine” as both impracticable and 
morally repugnant. 


It is true that the author also declares that 
the Monroe Doctrine must be maintained; 
“its fundamental principles we cannot aban- 
don without sacrificing all that is vital to our 
national integrity and our national honor” 
(p. 395). But this is merely a manifesta- 
tion of a distinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Usher’s method, whether as prophet, his- 
torian, or publicist. He is wont to affirm 
equally categorically both alternatives upon 
most of the questions which he discusses. 
Few writers have attained so remarkable a 
complacency in self-contradiction. There is 
room for only a few additional examples. On 
page 136 the reader learns that “the military 
and naval probabilities indicate” as the out- 
come of the war “a naval victory over Eng- 
land,” and “a qualified victory on land and 
sea by Germany and Austria, sufficient to 
compel their enemies to conclude peace on 
terms favorable to Germany.” But thirty 
pages later, when Mr. Usher is engaged in 
dressing up the hobgoblin of a possible war 
with England, it is apparently Great Britain 
which figures as “the power most likely to 
be the victor in this war.” On the former 
page, aga'n, we are told that the qualified 
German triumph which is to be expected will 
“be the very situation which the United 
States has most to fear”; on page 410, how- 
ever, we are more consolingly assured that 
the partial victory which will probably end 
the present conflict will produce no “situa- 
tion dangerous to the United States.” On 
page 7 Mr. Usher dilates upon the Quaker- 
like réle of America among the nations: “the 
foundation of our wealth and greatness lies 
in no sense in aggression, conquest, or spoli- 
ation.” But in a subsequent chapter he rec- 
ognizes that the war through which we ob- 
tained an empire exceeding in extent and 
value the territory of Germany, England, 
France, and Austria-Hungary combined, was 
an “aggression” inspired by “the insatiable 
demand for new land.” 


Mr. Usher seems not unaware that his rea- 
sonings usually come to no unambiguous is- 
sue; but he pleads in extenuation that he 
holds no brief for any conclusion with re 
spect to the questions raised, and he begs 
his readers not to tax him with inconsistency 
until they are sure that the conflicting state- 
ments represent his own views. But the 
fact is that he gives the reader, as a rule, no 
means of judging what his views are. He 
apparently makes one side of a contradiction 
as much his own as the other side. What for 
the most part he offers is, not a critical com- 
parison of considerations pro and considera- 
tions contra, but a series of dogmatic and 
seemingly equally conclusive affirmations 
which are in blank opposition to one anoth- 
er. With historians, and with writers who 
desire to influence public policy, this method 
is unusual; but with prophets it does not 
wholly lack precedent. For it is a way of 
insuring a sort of prophetic infallibility. 
Whatever the future may bring forth, it is 
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unlikely to bring forth anything which Mr understanding either the past or the present 
Usher has not somewhere “forecast.” history of America without some acquaint- 
Clearly, it is scarcely a fair game which | ance with the larger workings of interna- 
Mr. Usher plays with his public. He per-| tional forces. 
mits his book to be advertised in the most! 
sensational manner as containing explicit! 
and startling predictions; he himself incor-| 
porates such predictions in his title and chap- 
ter-headings; yet, in fact, he for the most| The Scariet Plague. By Jack London. New 
part avoids choosing between alternative pos-| York: The Macmillan Co, 
sibilities, and for nearly every event that he Mr. London has several times, in “The 
prognosticates, prognosticates also its oppo-| Iron Heel” and elsewhere, dealt in that sort 
site. He has apparently been desirous of! of novelized prophecy (for even prophecy ts 
performing simultaneously the rdéles of Cas-| novelized in these days, on its way to “the 
sandra and Gamaliel. ; pictures”) of which “Looking Backward” is 


The sort of elaborate irrelevancy which | the great original. Mr. Wells has taken his 


has been seen illustrated in Mr. Usher’s dis-| >rilliant turn at it; indeed, it has been so 
cussion of the Menroe Doctrine—which im | Chereughiy “exploited” in various quarters 
his hands becomes a policy that no sane per-| that we ought to be able by now to demand 


son now supports or is ever likely to support | special cause for further use of it. There are 


CURRENT FICTION. 





—is also exemplified in the disquisition on| Telly only two things which the prophetic 
“Pan-Americanism” which forms a large part | romancer can do with the future. He can 
of the volume. The Pan-Americanism in| S20w humanity advanced to Utopia or lapsed 


Mr. Wells chooses, for the 
Mr. London 


Iron Heel” he 


question is purely and avowedly a figment | to ge eager ; ~l 
most part, e former vision. 


of the author’s imagination; it consists in a | 
scheme for a single Federal Republic of | ©booses the latter. In “The 
North and South America, which (pp. 212-| Pictures an America ruled by a brutal and 
217) it is admitted that nobody proposes or | Pitiless oligarchy, shaken from time to tin: 
desires to realize—“the possible creation of by bloody insurrections of the enslaved peo 
something which never existed and which ple, but avenging itself by slaughter on a vast 
does not now exist,” and which, it must be| Scale, and keeping the whip-hand by power 
added, almost certainly never wil! exist. Yet|°f wealth. In the present tale he has one 
Mr. Usher gravely proceeds to point out at| 2¢W i!dea—that of a method by which even 
length the “fallacies” of this non-existent the power of brute wealth may be brought 
project. Upon this matter, however, he at to naught. This would be by the develop- 
least takes a single and definite position; and| ™ent of some totally new germ, deadly be 
in the course of his argument he says some | ¥°?d precedent, and so quick in its action as 
pointed things concerning the assumption to defeat science. The germ Its isolated and 
of a unity of interests between the Americas, | @ Serum found, but not in time to save the 
as against Europe. world. The tale is told by one of the few 
Contemporary history Mr. Usher continues who, for cause unexplained, have been im- 
to write with a bold, free hand, untram- mune to the disease. In the space of sixty 
melled by any feeling of obligation to sup- years they have lapsed into savagery, so that 
port his statements with evidence; but there the story-teller’s skin-clad grandchildren are 
is nothing in the present book equal to the incredulous of his account of a civilized 
mare’s nest of an Anglo-American alliance, world. The narrative has, as it were, a sort 
his discovery of which was reported in “Pan. of off-hand vividness; the writer himself is 
Germanism.” We are, however, told with not particularly interested in it, and, indeed, 
considerable detail of a definite agreement or | 't age even such seman quality as belong 
bargain by which England “handed over to|°! to “The Iron Heel.” It is bad enough to 
the United States the actual control of Amer-| @ called upon to follow a long series of 
ican waters, and, in particular, of the Gulf events in which society is the loathed oy 
of Mexico,” in exchange for “an understand- lain; it is next to impossible to warm to the 
ing as to the ways in which the United dastardly work of a microbe, though the 
States should use its control of American | '4¢4 a8 an idea, is amusing enough. 
waters and for an amicable agreement which | 
would probably lead to close economic rela-| 7he Miracle of Love. By Cosmo Hamilton 
tions with the United States.” Is this merely | New York: George H. Doran Co. 
a “heightened and telling way” of summar- “You've neither of you run straight for 
izing the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote) , thing.” cries horsey Aunt Emily, in tri 
Treaty, or is it the disclosure of another of umph, at the end of this tale. “ ‘You've 
those diplomatic secrets which are known | bought about the altogether unexpected, and 
to Mr. Usher alone? your reward is in having each other. I've 
Yet—be it said in spite of all this—the| had a present of money from the man whose 
book is one which most Americans may read| wife I’m going to be that I’ve put into the 
not without profit. For it does, after all,| family. There’s no longer any need for you 
convey with effectiveness something that the! to sell yourself. You're your own master.’ 
average American lacks, but will hereafter). Clive turned, gave a hungry cry, 
greatly need—a lively sense of the interde-| caught Helena into his arms, and in the 
pendence of the fortunes of various nations,| midst of the unseeing crowd held 
of the interlacing of their political and eco-| her against his heart and kissed her soul.” 
nomic problems, and of the impossibility of| The Clive who performs this uncommon 
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feat is a duke. Helena is a duchess. They 
have been wedded before God since the be- 
ginning of time, or somewhat earlier, but un- 
luckily, when they meet ir the flesh, Helena 
nas been sold by a mercenary father to the 
wrong duke, one of those debauchees so fre- 
quently to be encountered in ducal circles. 
The noble pair of lovers struggle against 
their passion, but are on the eve of flight 
together when the death of Clive’s older 
brother, which is arranged by motor, makes 
Clive a duke, and endows him with a Duty. 
This Duty, which nobody challenges, is to 
marry for money and restore the fortunes 
of his impoverished house. He tries for an 
American heiress, whose father is a fine fel- 
low in Mr. Hamilton's eyes, and who is quite 
willing to sell his daughter to a duke. But 
Clive has a fishy eye for all but Helena, and 
the heiress does not care for fish. Neverthe 
less, when she has broken off the affair, 
though Helena’s original duke is now hand- 
ily dead, Clive is in no better case. Helena 
has been disinherited, and is therefore not 
eligible for a duke with a Duty. He is about 
to have another look in the matrimonial 
market, when the arrangement outlined by 
Aunt Emily in the passage quoted above 
clears the atmosphere for love, duty, and the 
voice that still breathes o’er Eden. Than 
this plot, it will be perceived, there is noth- 
ing more British in Trollope. A modern 
note is introduced in various episodes pre 
senting passion as she is made in post-Vic- 
torian England. 





Mary Moreland, By Marie Van _ Vorst. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The American business woman grows i: 
favor as romantic heroine. In bald terms, 
this is the familiar story of the business 
man who falls in love with his stenographer. 
Mary Moreland, to be sure, is beautiful and 
virtuous beyond the stenographic average. 
VYhe employer, Maughm, is unhappily mar- 
pled to one of those little tin Hedda Gab- 
lers who throng the pages of recent fic- 
tion, and whom one sometimes almost meets 
ko real life. Maughm longs for children, 
put she cares only for bridge, cigarettes, and 
che proper thing. So at least it appears; 
gthough she is understood by the author to 
be desperately in love with the husband 
Jind floute and opposes at every turn. So, 
¥ after Mary Moreland has been in his employ 
five years, Maughm, in his loneliness, turns 
to her for consolation. She, for her part, 
has long loved him, without knowing it. 
His declaration opens her eyes, and for a 
moment she is tempted to meet his desires. 
But she is not that kind of a girl, and is 
then and several times later saved by some 
inner resistant force from herself and her 
lover. Finally the wife is converted from 
her selfishness by Mary's magnan!mity, and 
atones by the death of a martyr; which 
leaves Maughm and his Mary free to be- 
come all they should be to each other. 
Whatever tinge of power the story may 
have lies tn the portrait of Mary—a spe- 
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ed for her virtue in due season as all 
Clarissas be. 


The Lady Aft. By Richard Matthews Hal- 
let. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Whatever of story and incident may be 

lacking, there is certainly salt of the sea in 

this volume. A young lawyer’s clerk, carry- 
ing marine affidavits down Dover Street, 
smells it, and the whiff thereof so goes to 
his head that incontinently he ships as able- 
bodied seaman aboard an ocean-going hook- 
er. Whither the hooker is bound neither he 
nor the crew knows, and at the end of the 
book the reader is left in equal innocence. 
That, however, does not particularly matter, 
nor does the fact that the “stiff” (so in the 
parlance of the sea are described young men 
who may be able-bodied but are not seamen) 
and the “Lady Aft” are left on the last page 
embracing rapturously in an unknown lati- 
tude and longitude. Nor yet are we more 
than faintly moved by the mysterious “man 
in the forepeak,” who was in love with the 
“Lady Aft” and chose to demonstrate his 
affection by leading a precarious existence 
as a stowaway. What holds the interest is 
the realistic chronicle of life in the forecastle 
of a hooker—the conversation of the crew, 
their quarrels, their grumblings, their fatal- 
ism, their proneness to obsessions of one 
kind and another. There is little of the ro- 
mance of the sea here presented, and the 
picture is for the most part an unlovely one, 
though the narration is extraordinarily vivid 
and interesting; and while the “stiff” was 
apparently rewarded for his aberration of 
intellect by the love of a beautiful lady, his 
experiences are not such as to encourage oth- 
er lawyer’s clerks who happen to grow tired 


Besides, a “Lady Aft” is not part of the 
complement of every hooker. 





THE DRIFT TOWARDS THE NEW 
REALISM. 








American Thought: From Puritanism to 
Pragmatism. By Woodbridge Riley. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Riley writes as a professor in an 
American college, much concerned with the 
guerrilla warfare that is going on among 
the various sects in our philosophical fac- 
ulties, to their own great satisfaction, and 
as a wholly or half-convinced partisan of 
the youngest and most obstreperous of these 
sects. From that position much of the 
good and much of the inadequacy of his pres- 
ent work may be explained. One would 
expect from such a writer fully adequate in- 
sistence on those elements in American 
thought in the past which lead directly to 
the particular battle in which he is engaged; 
one would expect comparative neglect of all 
movements which, in appearance at least, 
do not contribute to the immediate ques- 
tions at issue in the American Philosophical 
Association; one would expect to find some 
great men of the past treated cavalierly 





very generously; one would expect to meet 
with a keen destructive analysis applied to 
all but one of the modern sects, with, at the 
same time, full recognition of their impor- 
tance in the actual field of interest; finally, 
one would expect to see this critical fac- 
ulty suddenly sinking into complete abey. 
ance when the favored sect is approached. 
And all these things are patent in Mr. 
Riley’s book. The scientific activity of this 
country in so far as it leads up to the pres- 
ent position of pragmatism and realism 
is followed lucidly and learnedly. Th 
great religious questions, which have en- 
gaged so many of the strongest minds of 
America, are treated scantily and, one is 
tempted to say, with scant knowledge. More 
space is indeed given to Jonathan Edwards 
dead than to Professor Pitkin living, but 
in the realm of significant thought the for- 
mer, if one judged from the drift of this 
history, is less important than the latter. 
The romantic idealism of Royce, and the 
various pragmatism of Peirce, Dewey, and 
James, are discussed at length and search- 
ingly, the strength and final inadequacy of 
each system being exposed with something 
like masterly skill. The record ends with 
this panegyric of the programme of the fa- 
vored sect: 

We leave the new realism in this its hope- 
ful state. Its motto might be this: New 
worlds for old. In place of a disheartening 
idealism, which makes things in themselves 
undiscoverable, unless by the aid of an Abso- 
lute, it puts a world of actuality. In plac: 
of those speculative mountain peaks cover- 
ed with the fogs of the phenomenal, it points 
to valleys of decision, whose soil is deep and 
whose crops are rich. 

So. Not a word as to the palpable absurdi- 
ties and easily detected evasions in the 
programme of the six rebels and their new 
realism. Considerable space, for instance, 
is given to Professor Marvin's attempt to 
emancipate metaphysics from epistemology, 
yet nothing is said to indicate that this 
boasted emancipation rests on so bald a 
sophistry as the substitution of increase of 
knowledge for explanation of the nature of 
knowledge. These qualities of Mr. Riley's 
work are typical, we are bound to add, of 
much of the philosophical instruction in 
American colleges. It is (largely, not en- 
tirely) a kind of game of words kept up 
among a certain group of scholars for their 
own amusement. 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 


Meanwhile, one quality of Mr. Riley’s book 
might not be expected from these conditions. 
He has read widely in old American jour- 
nals, and gone carefully through the works of 
such ancient weorthies of science as Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, with the consequence that he 
is often able to give life to a question or 
discussion which for most of the world is 
dead and forgotten. Notable in this respect 
is his treatment of the Scottish philosophy 
so long regnant at Princeton, and his dis- 
criminaiion of the currents of thought that 
flowed to the North and to the South in the 
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= dealing with Emerson he is sympa-| Emmet has written the most elaborate and 


thetic, but his generalizations are here not 
always perfectly clear and convincing. 
“Transcendentalism,” he says, “summed up 
in itself the marks of all three centuries— 
the faith of the seventeenth, the reason of 
the eighteenth, the feeling of the nine- 
teenth.” That is a pretty generalization, 
but fanciful at bottom, and the space given 
to expounding and justifying it might well 
have been spared for a more careful ex- 
position of the relation of the movement 
with New England theology. If, however, 
Mr. Riley leaves something to be desired 
here in his treatment of sources, he is ad- 
mirable in his discussion of the relation of 
New England transcendentalism with its 
German kin. We think he is right in seek- 
ing the origin of the movement mainly in 
old and new springs of thought in England, 
though possibly, in his zeal for the actual 
document, he a little underestimates those 
elusive forms of influence which passed 
from German romanticism to England and 
even to this country before the recipients 
were themselves aware of the fact. For the 
strong and direct infiltration of Kant’s and 
Hegel’s ideas into American thinking Pro- 
fessor Riley looks to the St. Louis school of 
Brockmeyer, Harris, and Snider, to whom 
he gives certainly all the credit due to their 
somewhat amorphous labors. 

Probably to most readers the really valua- 
ble portion of the book will be the chap- 
ters on Royce, Peirce, Dewey, and James. 
In particular, we do not remember to have 
read anything better on the pragmatists, to 
whom the author stands close enough to be 
appreciative and from whom he is distant 
enough to be critical. But his treatment of 
this theme is already condensed and would 
suffer greatly from further condensation in 
a review. It is a pity the volume did not 
close on this critical note. 


COLOSSAL BIOGRAPHY. 





Memoir of Thomas Addis and Robert Emmet. 
With Their Ancestors and Immediate 
Family. By Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D. Two Vols. New York: The Emmet 
Press. $10 net. 


The movement for freeing Ireland from 
political control at Whitehal! and Westmin- 
ster was continuous from the American 
Revolution to the outbreak of the present 
war. It began in 1781, with the successful 
agitation led by Grattan for the repeal of 
Poynings’s law, and went on with an occa- 
sional short interval until the aet for re 
storing the Irish Parliament, on a new 
model, received the royal assent on Sep- 
tember 18, 1914. Until Parnell came on 
the seene in 1875—in fact, until Parnell 
reached his greatest power in 1886-1890— 
no names in Irish history, not excepting 
either Grattan or O’Connell, stood out more 
distinctly or were more venerated by Irish- 
men in Ireland and the werld over than those 
of Robert and Thomas Addis Emmet. The 
Position of both these men, of whom Dr. 





detailed biography ever issued from an 
American or an English press, was due not 
so much to what they directly achieved, as 
in the case of Grattan and O'Connell, as to 
what they were in character, what they 
attempted, and what they sacrificed for the 
Irish nationalism to which they were com- 
mitted. It was the inspiration the Emmets 
gave—and this is especially true of Robert 
Emmet—to three generations of Irishmen 
of the Nationalist movement that explains 
much of their abiding fame; for both the 
Emmets were active in Irish revolutionary 
politics for singularly short periods. With 
the exception of Allen, Larkin, and Gould, 
whose fame rests solely on the Fenian out- 
break at Manchester in 1867, the Emmets 
were actively prominent in Nationalist 
politics for a shorter time than any other 
men of the movement whose names are en- 
shrined in Irish tradition and Irish history. 


The elder Emmet, who was born in 1764, 
was not admitted to the Irish bar until 
1790. His public political life can scarcely 
be said to have begun until October, 1792, 
when he associated himself with the com- 
mittee in Dublin that was agitating for 
Catholic enfranchisement. He was of the 
rebellion of 1798, and was arrested for his 
part in it in March, 1798. A year later— 
March 30, 1799—he, with other state pris- 
oners, was transferred from Kilmainham 
jail to Fort George, Scotland. He went as 
an exile to Brussels, and thence to Paris in 
the summer of 1802, and reached New York, 
where he lived for the rest of his life, in 
November, 1804. His active political career 
in Ireland consequently extended only over 
a little less than six years. 

The younger brother, Robert Emmet, had 
a public political career in Ireland that 
was even shorter than that of Thomas Addis 
Emmet. He was only twenty when impris- 
onment ended the Irish career of his broth- 
er; and Dr. Emmet, in his fifty years of 
painstaking research, has found no evidence 
that Robert Emmet was connected with the 
rebellion of 1798. He was in attendance 
at the last sitting of the Irish House of 
Commons; but in 1801-1802 he was in 
Switzerland and France. It was October, 
1802, before he left Paris for Ireland; and 
it was March, 1803, before he was engaged 
in active preparations for the abortive rising 
out of which his world-wide fame developed. 
The rising, remembered to-day chiefly for 
Robert Emmet’s prominent and responsible 
part in it, for the quite unprovoked and bru- 
tal murder of Kilwarden, and for the part 
played by government spies, came on July 
23. From that day until August 25 Emmet 
was in hiding and deep in the romance with 
Sarah Curran which was to do so much to 
keep Emmet’s memory green with Irishmen 
and with all lovers of the romantic. He 
was examined at Dublin Castle on August 
20, tried at Green Street Court House on 
September 19, and executed at the scene of 
the assassination of Lord Kilwarden, in 
Thomas Street, on September 20, 1803. Less 
than a year had elapsed between Robert 
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Hmmet's departure from Paris and hia ex 
ecution. 

The services of the Emmet brothers in 
Ireland to the Nationalist cause did not 
extend altogether over more than seven 
years. Two quarto volumes, one of 589 
pages and the other of 644 pages, seem 
more than ample as biographies of 
whose actual political services, however 
stirring, were comprised within such a short 
period of time. Morley’s Life of Gladstone 
is only about half the length of these biogra 
phies of the Emmets; and the Monypenny- 
Buckle Life of Disraeli, when complete, is 
not to be much longer than Morley’s Giad 
stone. But neither of these English biog 
raphies was written by a man who was 
in any way related to the subjects of them, 
and it is obvious all through these minutely 
detailed biographies of Thomas Addis and 
Robert Emmet that family history and tradi- 
tion, and pride in family achievements and 
fame, have greatly influenced the length and 
detail of Dr. Emmét’'s colossal work. 

The standpoint from which Dr. Emmet ap 
proached what to him must have been a 
congenial and absorbing task is made clear 
at several places in the historical preface, 
as well as by the aphorisms, printed in 
heavy-faced type, which are scattered 
through the two volumes with a profusion 
that is almost distracting. A quotation from 
the preface will serve to indicate Dr. Em- 
met’s point of view, and will also show 
where, in the long struggle between Ireland 
and England, the sympathies of the biogra 
pher of the Emmets lie. “The authdr,” h« 
writes, on the opening page of the prefa: 
“as an American of Irish descent, offers no 
apology for the views he expresses in this 
work; his convictions are as of the warp 
in the construction of cloth; the fabri 
would be worthless were it omitted He 
claims little originality and ne responsibi!iry 
for the views held by him, bred as they ar 
in the bone. His utterance of them is but 
a reflection of what would be said by his 
father, grandfather, great-uncle, and great 
grandfather were they living.” 

Elsewhere in the preface Dr. Emmet 
shows plainly his hostility towards England, 
an attitude that is frequently manifested 
as he tells the stories of Thomas Addis and 
Robert Emmet. Many students of Irish his 
tory, even those who are drawn towards 
the Emmets, and who sympathize with th: 
movement with which their names will al 
ways be associated, will object to Dr. Em- 
met's point of view, and to his conception 
of England's attitude towards Ireland and 
the rest of the world during the last half 
century. To some students also there are 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Emmet which 
will be as difficult of acceptance as his con- 
ception of British policy. But students for 
whom Irish revolutionary history has a fas- 
cination will not object too strenuously 
either to the personal and topographical de- 
tail, or to the enormous volume of documen. 
tary data which characterize the biographies 
of the Emmets. Much of the detail is undoubt- 
edly interesting, when one becomes accus- 
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tomed to the framework; and the complete 
ness with which Dr. Emmet has done his 
work is in keeping with his zeal for the 
Irish cause, and with bis pride in the achieve 
ments of the first two members of the family 
who made the name of Emmet famous out- 
side Ireland. 


A PRUSSIANIZED AMERICAN, 





The European War of 1914: Its Causes, Pur- 
poses, and Probable Results. By John Wil- 
liam Burgess. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1 net. 

For Professor Burgess the causes of the 
war are perfectly clear. “They are 
the determination of Russia to dominate the 
Balkan lands and to extend her empire to 
the Bosphorus, the A®gean, and the Adriat- 
ic; the determination of France to make 
conquest of Elsass-Lothiringen, and the de- 
termination of Great Britain to repress the 
political, industrial, and commercial growth 
of Germany.” There is a promise that these 
statements will be demonstrated. The dem- 
onstration consists merely in manifold re- 
iteration of the accusation. Or perhaps Pro- 
fessor Burgess asks us to take the Kaiser’s 
word for it. The Kaiser has entered upon 
the war “under the firm conviction that 
Great Britain, France, and Russia have con- 
spired to destroy Germany as a _ world 
power. For seven years I myself 
have witnessed the growth of this convic- 
tion in his mind and in that of the whole 
German nation.” 

Throughout the book one is asked to ac- 
cept the state of mind of the German na- 
tion, its estimate of the intentions of other 
Powers as incontrovertible fact. This atti- 
tude is pardonable in an eager partisan. 
What is not pardonable in a scholar is the 
suppression and perversion of available evi- 


dence. Not infrequently Professor Burgess’s 
special pleading takes this ugly form. He 
actually leaves the impression that the 


Anglo-Prussian ad interim agreement of 1870 
annulled the treaty of 1839 concerning the 
neutralization of Belgium, whereas, on the 
contrary, the temporary agreement expressly 
reaffirmed the old treaty. He holds that 
the military conversations between England 
and Belgium concerning a possible aggres- 
Germany prove that Belgium was 
The evidence of Bel- 


sion by 
false to her neutrality. 


gium's entire correctness in this negotiation 
has been published, but Professor Burgess 
has not seen fit to retract a suspicion prema- 


turely asserted, on incomplete evidence, as 
a fact 

Professor Burgess is as tortuous as he is 
dogmatic. By a marvel of mystification he 
represents the British Parllamentary rule as 
something like an absolutism, while in com- 
parison the German Imperialism is relatively 
restricted and liberal. Naturally the reader 
gets no hint of the impotence of the Reichs- 


tag, nor yet of the expedients by which 
the Kaiser controls the all-powerful Bun- 
desrath, nor yet of the electoral system in 


virtue of which Prussia, ruled by a small 
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percentage of her wealthier citizens, virtual- 
ly rules the Empire. Such serious and dis- 
creditable suppression of essential evidence 
is characteristic of the entire work. There 
is nothing of disinterested scholarship in it, 
just a shrewd and lawyer-like plea. Since 
the author is after all a distinguished 
scholar, his derogation must be painful and 
humiliating to his colleagues. 

The reason for such a phenomenon may 
be divined from a mere stylistic analysis of 
the passage we have quoted. For Professor 
Burgess Alsace-Lorraine is Elsass-Lothirin- 
gen, and the French aspiration thither is 
“to make a conquest.” His vocabulary is 
as Prussian as his thinking. His mind has 
palpably been remade in Germany, to what 
advantage or disadvantage the reader may 
judge. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 





The French Revolution in San Domingo. By 
T. Lothrop Stoddard. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2 net. 

In the year 1789 the western third of the 
island of San Domingo formed the most 
prosperous and precious of the overseas pos- 
sessions of France. The greater part of its 
rich soil was covered with huge plantations, 
which were worked by slave gangs and sup- 
plied half of Europe with sugar, coffee, and 
cotton. Its wealth was rapidly increasing 
with the inflow of French capital and under 
intelligent French administration. It fur- 
nished three-fourths of the 218,000,000 livres 
of imports into France from her American 
colonies. It had the predominant share in 
maintaining the fleet of a thousand ships 
and fifteen thousand French sailors trading 
with the colonies. It had a busy population 
numbering nearly forty thousand whites, 
ten times that number of slaves, and some 
twenty-seven thousand “free people of color,” 
mostly mulattoes. Well might the French of 
that day praise it as “La Reine des Antilles.” 
By 1804 all this was changed. The white 
population had been wiped off completely in 
a series of massacres of indescribable fe- 
rocity. The barren Black Republic of Hayti 
had succeeded the fruitful French colony 
of San Domingo. The old prosperity was 
gone never to return. Half-civilized Af- 
ricans (more than half the negroes in San 
Domingo in 1789 had been born in the wilds 
of Guinea or the Congo), under a burning 
sun, and without any of the needs and desires 
of Europeans, could not be expected to be as 
industrious as were those in the old régime. 

The story of the fifteen years which wit- 
nessed this transformation is excellently 
told by Mr. Stoddard. His book shows some 
thing of the feeling for the picturesque and 
the dramatic which made his father’s lec- 
tures so famous. He has fingered some of 
the manuscripts in the French archives 
which deal with this period, but he is able 
to rely mainly on good French and German 
monographs which have appeared in recent 
years. The value of his book is that it is the 
only constructive account in English which 








describes the complex structure of the old 
colonial society, bound by custom and caste, 
and then shows how blind and hopeless was 
the attempt of the Jacobin theorists at Paris 
to introduce liberty and equality. It is a 
clear but sad narrative of one of the first 
great conflicts between the ideals of white 
supremacy and race equality. It is an epi- 
sode in the problem which the twentieth cen- 
tury still has before it in some parts of the 
world. In the case of San Domingo, be it 
said, the planters were partly to blame in 
bringing misfortunes on themselves. When 
the Revolution broke over the mother-coun- 
try the planters clamored for representation 
in the National Constituent Assembly, and 
so brought colonial questions to an issue 
in Paris and roused a bitter and disruptive 
clash of opinions in San Domingo itself. Mr. 
Stoddard believes that if the great planter 
aristocracy had held together and consis- 
tently backed the Government, it could cer- 
tainly have kept the island peaceful. With 
no news from San Domingo to excite discus- 
sion, in the tumult of great events at Paris, 
colonial questions would probably have been 
overlooked or hushed up by a little clever 
manipulation. As a matter of fact, a policy 
very like this was actually carried out by the 
colonists of Ile-de-France and Bourbon, with 
the result that these colonies escaped the 
woes of the West Indian islands. 


Of Toussaint Louverture, says the author, 
“extremely little first-class material exists, 
and practically everything written about him 
is of such doubtful value that his figure 
seems destined to remain forever shrouded 
in the haze of legend and tradition.” Cer- 
tain it is, however, that he was a full-blooded 
negro with no trace of white or mulatto 
blood. He learned to read and to write 
Créole French, though so imperfectly as to 
be scarcely intelligible to Frenchmen. Soon 
after the outbreak of the great slave upris- 
ing in August, 1791, Toussaint, being then 
nearly fifty years old, entered Spanish ser- 
vice, became the leader of several hundred 
well-armed and fanatically devoted negroes, 
and fought against the soldiers of the French 
Republic. Then, in April, 1794, with the ex- 
traordinary duplicity which was the most 
striking trait of his character, he suddenly 
massacred all the Spanish soldiers under 
his orders, and, with fervent professions of 
Republican faith, led his four thousand blacks 
over to the side of the French. Mr. Stod- 
dard then shows how he bound the other 
black chiefs to his cause, duped the French 
civil commissioners who tried to dupe him, 
and gradually succeeded in eliminating all 
French power from the island. He was just 
beginning to restore some semblance of or- 
der and authority when Leclerc descended 
with twenty thousand French troops to exe- 
cute Napoleon’s will. Leclerc has been much 
blamed for failing to reéstablish French con- 
trol; but when one sees Mr. Stoddard’s pic- 
true of the yellow fever, of the anger caused 
by Napoleon's decision to re-impose slavery, 
and of the difficulties described in Leclerc’s 
own luminous dispatches, one wonders that 
he did as well as he did. 
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Notes 





E. P. Dutton & Co. announce the forthcom- 
ing publication of “The Complete Jujitsuan,” 
by W. H. Garrud; “The Tollhouse,” by Mrs. 
St. Ledger, and “From the Shelf,” by Pax- 
ton Holgar. 





“Michael O'Halloran,” by Gene Stratton- 
Porter, will be published on August 17 by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 





The following volumes are announced for 
publication by G. P. Putnam’s Sons: “An Art 
Philosopher's Cabinet,” by George Lansing 
Raymond; “The War of 1914,” by Emil Wax- 
weiler; “Zodlogy,” by A. E. Shipley (third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged). 


In “The Monroe 
ternational?” (Putnam; 75 cents net) Prof. 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore, collects 
three addresses delivered within the past two 
years. They involve a certain overlapping 
and repetition, but their theme is one. It 
is that the Monroe Doctrine has become a 
perilous development for the United States; 
and that, as there is no likelihood of its 
being cut down or abandoned, the true Amer- 
ican policy is to seek to give it an interna- 
tional status. That there are great difficul- 
ties in the way of this, Professor Hull is 
fully aware; but to his mind it is the only 
sure solution of a problem which he is con- 
fident will become increasingly acute. In his 
preface he links the matter with the present 
war and its possible outcome, affirming that 
in the coming world-state it will make for “the 
promotion of peace and justice” if the United 
States will “convey to the representatives 
of the family of nations the rights and duties 
pertaining to the Monroe Doctrine.” This 
is confessedly a long look ahead, but Pro- 
fessor Hull treats the subject in a way that 
is not the less suggestive for his brevity. 


Doctrine: National or In- 


Mr. Alexander Mackintosh’s “Joseph Cham- 
berlain” was first published in 1906. He 
now publishes a new edition (G. H. Doran 
Co.; $3 net), with added chapters covering 
Mr. Chamberlain’s last years and death. He 
rather aggressively calls his book “An Honest 
Biography,” but by this he means only that 
he presents fairly the various stages of a 
public career that had at least the charm of 
being a puzzle in its contradictions. As 
these were manifested in Mr. Chamberlain's 
speeches, Mr. Mackintosh exhibits them to 
the reader in a topical series of opposite ut- 
terances. But their author never cared a 
snap of his finger for consistency. He gloried 
in wreaking himself upon the thing in hand 
with slight regard to what he had said or 
done in the past. His immense energy and 
wonderful organizing skill he put at the ser- 
vice of different causes and parties, caring 
little how one could be made to dovetail with 
another. He was a great elemental force 
in English public life, and it is open to his 
friends to maintain that the end would have 
crowned the work had not a long and dis- 
abling illness thrown his final hopes and plans 
into the shadow. For his full biography—if 
not for a satisfactory clearing up of his mo- 
tives and purposes in all that he did—we must 
wait. His relations with Gladstone, which 
John Morley in the Life of that statesman 
touched with discreet hand; his real connec- 
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to which only fragmentary glimpses have 
been given by Barry O’Brien and Mr. La- 
bouchere; the whole truth about his negotia- 
tions with Kruger, and the inner history of 
his surprising campaign against English free 
trade—for light on all these things we must 
look to the future ransacking of official ar- 
chives and the publication of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s political correspondence. 


Nation 


(McBride, 


F. O’Ryan 


“The Modern Army in Action” 
Nast; $1.50 net), by Major-Gen. J. 
and Capt. W. D. A. Anderson, is frankly 
what the French call an ouvrage de vulga- 
risation. The authors tell us in their intro- 
duction that it has been written at the re- 
quest of the publishers to meet “an intel- 
ligent and widespread public demand for a 
work of this character.” If this be true, the 
sign should be welcomed, for certainly if 
there is one subject of which the American 
public is to-day crassly ignorant, that subject 
is the modern army. Of necessity untechnical, 
this book undertakes to the every-day 
reader a plain and simple explanation of the 


gzive 


expression that forms its title. This is no 
easy task. The modern army is a complex 
organism; hence, the need in the present 


case of avoiding technicalities on the one 
hand, without falling into spineless generali- 
ties on the other, imposes conditions all the 
more severe because we may not take for 
granted in our land that general knowledge of 
armies which is common property in Germany 
or France. Capt. Anderson is responsible 
for four of the sixteen chapters, those de- 
scribing the German and the British sys- 
tems of training and the fundamental sub- 
jects of mobilization and transportation. The 
main part of this book is therefore due to 
Gen. O’Ryan, who opens with a chapter, not 
on strategy, but on the genesis of strategy. 
We take it that in doing this he has a moral 
purpose in view: to suggest that the ultimate 
cause of war lies in the primal instinct of 
self-interest. The reader must draw his own 


conclusions. An international court of arbi- 
tration is repudiated as a “dependable 
agency”; for, even if created, an international 


force could not be trusted to execute its de- 
crees. Ground less debatable, perhaps, is oc- 
cupied in the exposition of war and prepara- 
tions therefor; the possibility of war once 
admitted, the most sincere pacifist must agree 
with the really significant passages of this 
portion of the book: for example, that “an 
aggregation of individuals hastily organized 
into military units, and later grouped into 
large commands,” cannot be seriously regard- 
ed as an army. The average citizen will find 
in Capt. Anderson's four chapters an elemen- 
tary, but nevertheless adequate, summary of 
two “systems” regarded as typical. 


The text carries us on to strategy and to 
the subjects of Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery, and the auxiliary services, among which 
very properly the author places aerial recon- 
naissance. If we have any fault to find with 
these chapters, it is that they are, if any- 
thing, too untechnical; for example, under 
infantry, some description of the magazine 
rifle might well have been given, and so of 
the shrapnel under artillery; pictures of Ger- 
mans under cover, of Highlanders in a skir- 
mish line, could have given way, if necessary, 
to diagrams of the essentials just mentioned. 
Illustrations of technical equipment are not 





tion with Parnell and Irish Home Rule, as 


lacking, but they are chiefly of novelties, 
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such as, for example, the Loiseau mount for 
an aeroplane gun. In however, a 
good selection of illustrations has been made, 
but we must remark on the omission of 
cavalry and field artillery from the lst A 
chapter on Security and Information leads 
the way to the “combined arms in action,” 
in which the substance of the preceding 
pages is, as it were, quickened into life, and 


general, 


we follow the operations of a division from 
the moment it leaves camp until success 
crowns its efforts. The choice of so small 
a unit to illustrate principles is wise: a larger 
unit might have obscured the end sought 
Against this little book, no charge of mili 
tarism can lie; in spirit it is almost as free 
from any such coloring as though it were 
describing the march of the Ten Thousand 
And yet it deals with a subject of which 


afford to be ig- 
the 


realization of the 


no considerable nation can 


norant; a national realization of mean- 


ing of its title implies some 


effort demanded by modern war 

Some errors ought to be cor ected Vou 
Moltke never was Minister of War ‘pp. 44- 
75); on page 49, the entire field artillery of 
the German army has been omitted from 


the list of men furloughed after two and three 


years’ service, respectively; the 150 (p. 82) 
railway trains needed to move a corps bt 
come 160 on page 92; the 10 for a regiment 
of infantry (p. 83) grow to 12 on page 94 
The incorrect total given as the peace 
strength of the British army (p. 62) ha: 


been inadvertently taken from page 69, where 
the numbers are The assertion 
(p. 233) that “the corps of an 

is charged with 
communication between 
is true enough if by 


correct 
signal army 
the 
the 


“signal corps” 


maintenance of 
various units” 


is meant 


technical troops, usually engineers Other- 
wise the statement is true only of our own 
army. 

It is desirable to distinguish between some 


things in Horace J. Bridges's “Criticisms of 
Life’ (Houghton Mifflin; $1.50 net) which we 
like very much, and some things which seem 
rather muddled in thought and futile in pur- 
pose. To begin with the latter, it does not 
appear that Mr. Bridges, as a leader in the 
Ethical Society, has quite cleared up bis 
position in relation to orthodox Christianity, 
or quite sees the difficulties of his own doc- 
trine. His first essay, nominally on Thomp- 
son's “Hound of Heaven,” is in reality a ser- 
on William James's “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,” with the intention of 
showing that definite creeds are secondary, 
and that “the spiritual experience testified te 
in ‘The Hound of Heaven’ is possible to all 
men, whether they be Catholic, Jew, Buddhist, 
or Agnostic.” There is a certain latitude ia 
such a statement; it is likely that Huxley, 
for example, as the creator and type of ag- 
nosticism, would deny any such inclusion of 
his own sect with the Catholic. But let that 
pass. The similarity (we would not say iden- 
tity) of religious experience is no doubt @ 
psychological fact, and the aim of Mr. Bridges 
and his Society is to present this naked expe- 
rience to the world, freed of extraneous myth 
and formula. It is a hope, noble in itself, 
that has often haunted the speculative mind. 
But we find a certain inconsistency in Mr 
Bridges's attitude towards those who cling 
to what he would call the mythology of the 
church. On one page he makes Christianity 
the cause of the “all-prevailing illiteracy” 


mon 
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which gives scope and power to pseudo-phil- 
osophers like Haeckel; and again he asso- 
clates Haeckel with Augustine and Calvin (in 
itself a logical absurdity), and declares baldly 
that the Christianity of the Western world 
has always been “materialistic.” So far we 
understand him, whether we approve or not. 
But how does he reconcile this position with 
the sentiment of his essay on Winston 
Churchill's “Inside of the Cup”? Here the 
early church is the patron of art, “the pro- 
phetic soul of the world dreaming on things 
to come,” whose collapse is “the direct cause 
of the spiritual chaos which prevails in the 
world to-day.” He is ready to justify Mr. 
Churchill's skeptical priest for abiding in the 
church, and regards the Ethical Society as 
only “the advanced party” in the movement 
which is working for religious unity. 


It is not easy to see how Mr. Bridges 
would explain this discrepancy away, nor do 
we think he has really discerned the difficulty 
of giving wide and permanent efficiency to 
a worship which shakes itself free of the 
mythopoetic power of the imagination. But 
when he touches on questions of ethics or 
literature, he generally moves in a surer at- 
mosphere. His respectful but crushing refu- 
tation of Ellen Key’s theories of free love, his 
ridicule of Haeckel’s absurd monism (which, 
indeed, scarcely needs to be ridiculed outside 
of the Rationalist Press Association to which 
Mr. Bridges belongs), his pricking of Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge's bubble-logic on immortality, his 
exposition of H. G. Wells's self-complacent 
shallowness, his meditations on the great 
deeds and words of Capt. Scott, his charac- 
terization of Maeterlinck’s thought, at its 
best, as “but Emerson-and-water”’—these and 
other things of his volume are soundly ar- 
sued and handsomely written. And the spirit 
of the book is always good. 


Whoever Mr. Edward Edgeworth, the au- 
thor of “The Human German” (Dutton; $3 
net), may be in the flesh, he is intellectually 
spiritually the descendant of Heinrich 
Heine-—that Is to say, the Heine of the “Reise- 
bilder,” not of the “Buch der Lieder.” There 
is some direct evidence in the book of his 
interest in Heine, but more important is the 
indirect testimony of his whole manner. The 
reader will discover the same wit and irrever- 
ence, the same worldly wisdom and cosmopoli- 
tan tolerance, the same fondness for epigram 
and paradox, and the same skilful skating 
around the skatological. Persifilage is the 
author's persistent note, and, being a fellow of 
infinite jest, he runs the gamut of fun from 
pungent trony to rollicking and very juvenile 
puns. If the amari aliquid of Heine is lacking, 
there is frequently a sub-acid flavor which the 
experienced palate will at once detect. Though 
Mr. Edgeworth is genial and indulgent by na- 
ture, a certain malice (in the French sense 
of the word) appears at times, as, for instance, 
when he insists upon coupling “the mentality 
of Helmholtz and the esthetic sensibility of 
Kaiser William IL.” Like the good journalist 
that he is (note again the kinship with Heine, 
the super-journalist), he is acute rather than 
profound. His information about Germany is 
both wide and accurate; yet his book can 
hardly be called informational. The countless 
amusing side-lights never blend into a full 
picture; indeed, are not meant to do so. There- 
fore, he who expects a delineation of modern 
Germany or even of Berlin, the writer's focal 
point, will miss his account sadly. 


and 
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Mr. Edgeworth merely endeavors in eigh- 
teen chapters to ilumine the modern German 
from the point of view of the Nietzschean 
Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches. Each chap- 
ter is devoted to a human somebody or some- 
thing—maid-servant, bureaucrat, warrior, pro- 
fessor, Kaiser, world-city, state, etc. While 
all of these are abundantly entertaining in 
their several ways, the shrewdest judgments 
are perhaps to be found in the chapters on 
women and on the Emperor. The author tilts 
at the old and rather unwinsome German ideal 
of the Hausfrau, and avers that “domesticity 
is the cancer of love.” At the same time, he 
notes the emergence of a new and, to him, 
more congenial type of woman. Of William 
Il, whom he calls the “Kino-Kaiser,” he has 
this to say: 


Nation 


He is a foil to Germanism. Germany's 
plague is dull, full men. William II is neither 
dull nor full; he is bright and shallowly all- 
knowing. Germany is plagued with experts 
and specialists, who have studied it all their 
lives; but Withelm II has not studied it at al’ 
and his fulness of inspired error spurs dull 
men to motion. Germans are deeply ignorant 
in their knowledge, but Wilhem II is catholi- 
cally, comprehensively, cecumenically learned 
in his ignorance. 


All of this has to do with ante-bellum Ger- 
many, and, though there is one slight indica- 
tion that the book was written, at least in 
part, after the outbreak of the war, the 
author, who proclaims himself British, has 
neither bias nor rancor. The book may be 
cheerfully recommended as summer reading of 
a diverting and not too exacting kind to all 
those who, weary as they may be of Ger- 
many’s diplomacy and militarism, still retain 
an interest in the very human raw material 
out of which the mighty mechanism of that 
state is built. Some misprints have been 
noted: “haste” for “hate” (p. 225) completely 
spoils the sense of the passage; German words 
are irresponsibly spelled, which is a pity, for 
the author really knows the language; on the 
other hand, surely no mere printer is respon- 
sible for “pie” where “pi” is obviously meant 
(p. 275). 


That economic cycles are caused by the cy- 
clical movement of the rainfall is the thesis 
of Prof. H. L. Moore’s book on “Economic 
Cycles” (Macmillan; $2 ). The steps in his ar- 
gument are briefly as follows: The rainfall 
in the great cereal-producing States runs in 
two cycles—one of thirty-three years and one 
of eight years. The yield per acre of the 
more important crops is closely correlated 
with the rainfall. The increase in the yield 
causes an increasing demand for producers’ 
goods, e. g., pig iron, with a consequent in- 
erease in the prices of such goods. Con- 
versely a decreasing yield causes a decreasing 
demand for such goods and a decrease in 
their prices. Professor Moore's thesis is by 
no means new. Jevons, in 1875, at the meet- 
ing of the British Association, presented a 
paper in which he showed that the price 
of wheat in England from 1259 to 1400 fol- 
lowed a cycle of eleven years. He suggested 
that this cycle was connected with the sun- 
spot cycle, and that economic cycles were in 
turn connected with variations in the price 
of wheat. This paper was not published in 
the transactions of the Association, because 
after further investigation Jevons was un- 
able to find a periodicity in the price of wheat 
in modern times. In a second paper, pub- 
lished in 1878, he fell back on his well-known 








theory that the English economic cycle is 
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caused by cyclical variations in the Indian 
crops. Several writers since Jevons have in- 
vestigated the periodicity of yield of various 
crops, and others have studied the relation 
of the crop yield to general business activity. 
The novelty in Professor Moore’s treatment 
of the subject is the use which he makes of 
statistical methods which have been devel- 
oped within very recent years. These meth- 
ods are peculiarly appropriate to the problem, 
and it seems clear that it is only by their 
use that any advance can be made in its solu- 
tion. The available data are, however, by no 
means as extensive as is desirable for a final 
conclusion, but it can be safely said that Prv- 
fessor Moore has established a strong pre- 
sumption that the rainfall cycle is at least an 
important cause of economic cycles. 


Miss Freda Du Feaur, the author of “The 
Conquest of Mount Cook and Other Climbs” 
(Scribner; $4.50 net), is a product of the 
Australian bush country, and her brief story 
of her childhood in the wilds starts the im- 
agination off in the direction of Camilla, the 
wildwood Volscian maid of the Agneid. For- 
tunately, however, the spirit of Diana has 
drawn her into no more dangerous contests 
with men than those of muscle, nerve, and 
brain as applied to the challenging slopes 
and peaks of the New Zealand Mountains. 
According to her own belief, the mental tem- 
perament that conditions the successful moun- 
taineer is a matter of birth, not of subse- 
quent manufacture. Physical fitness she 
sought by the path of intelligent prepara- 
tion, and certainly obtained. Her ascent of 
Mount Cook, 12,349 feet, broke the best of 
the few previous records by two hours’ time, 
and her whole experience in New Zealand 
indicates that her vague ambition some day 
to try the higher and more difficult ascents 
of other lands is not unreasonable, so far 
as her own ability is concerned. She climbs 
with her eyes open, and, while she has no 
especially distinctive gift of style, her nar- 
rative is lucid and interesting. She does not 
deny a certain pride in showing that a wo- 
man can achieve feats of mountain-climbing 
worthy of admiration wholly apart from the 
fact of her sex, and yet the reader feels that 
her dominant motive is always a genuine love 
for the mountains in themselves. The vol- 
ume should by all means have been provided 
with a good map or two. The reader cannot 
gather from the text the geographical rela- 
tion of the mountains ascended to one an- 
other, and the maps ordinarily accessible give 
little aid. Miss Du Faur confesses herself 
not a photographer, and in photographic il- 
lustration the book comes far short of such 
a work, for instance, as Howard Palmer's 
volume on the Canadian Selkirks, reviewed 
in these pages some months ago. 


A score of colleges and universities figure 
in “Representative Phi Beta Kappa Orations,” 
a collection made for the United Chapters by 
Clark S. Northup, William C. Lane, and John 
Cc. Schwab (Houghton Mifflin; $3 net). The 
addresses included begin with The True 
Wealth or Weal of Nations, given by Horace 
Bushnell at Yale in 1837, and Emerson's The 
American Scholar, delivered at Harvard the 
same year, and end with Paul Shorey’s The 
Unity of the Human Spirit, Oberlin, 1910. The 
special interests of scholarship are evident in 
most of the titles, but not in all, as Elisha 
Benjamin Andrews’s The Social Plaint, New 
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York Alumni, 13892, and Andrew Dickson 
White's Evolution vs. Revolutian in Politics, 
which has the distinction of having been de- 
livered thrice as a Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
not to speak of other occasions. In this lat- 
ter respect, however, it does not approach 
George William Curtis's The American Doc- 
trine of Liberty, which, spoken first as a Ph 
Beta Kappa oration at Harvard in 1862, wa: 
repeated forty times during the following 
year in New England, New York, and Penn- 
syivania. It is no depreciation of the value of 
the collection to say that its historic interest 
is perhaps as great as any other. Unlike most 
organizations, the Phi Beta Kappa can afford 
to take the risk of publishing twenty-six out 
of the hundreds of addresses made under its 
auspices in less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. There is a frontispiece from a crayon 
portrait of Emerson. 


The discarding of formal rhetoric in college 
writing receives one more shove in Prof. Mau- 
rice Garland Fulton's “College Life: Its Con- 
ditions and Problems” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $1.25). His volume, like Steeves and 
Ristine’s “Representative Essays in Modern 
Thought” and Foerster, Manchester, and 
Young’s “Essays for College Men,” aims to 
present a selection of essays that will stimu- 
late the college boy to think, after which it 
will be easy enough for him to present his 
thoughts in elegant form. But Professor Ful- 
ton has gone about the matter from a different 
conviction. He does not, however, specialize 
in literature as Professor Cady does in “A 
Freshman Course in English” or Professor 
Aydelotte in his system of correlation. An 
investigator of origins would at once point to 
the modest compilation of Professor Lock- 
wood, “The Freshman and his College.” That 
book was not, in conception, a basis for com- 
position. With a wistful earnestness the edit- 
or endeavored to help the youth pass through 
his first year without ignorantly and idly 
wasting time and opportunity. But its use- 
fulness in English classes was so obvious that 
it was soon found extremely practical. With 
the practical use directly in view, Professor 
Fulton hoids that the boy is ignorant of the 
purposes of the college life and education 
upon which he has entered, and that he will 
find the most juicy mental pabulum in that 
circle of ideas. He has consequently, with a 
wider fling of the net than Professor Lock- 
wood, drafted into his boat a large number 
of college presidents, from President Wilson 
down. They discourse on every phase of the 
youth’s new environment, from “What is 
College For?” to “The Political Duties of the 
Citizen.” At the close of each selection top- 
ics for discussion are suggested, and a large 
number of subjects for essays are grouped at 
the close of the book. No kind of opportunity 
is omitted to stimulate the freshman into some 
kind of reaction. But this latest nroduct of 
the ferment that is leavening the teaching of 
English wil] interest not merely the under- 
graduate. Even those alumni long out of 
college and many persons who take a purely 
professional interest in education will pro- 
nounce dull few of the exceedingly various 
pages in this substantial volume. 


“A Woman in the Sahara” (Stokes; $1.50 
net), by Helen C. Gordon, has been unfortu- 
nately named, for its title inevitably sug- 
gests either the literature of feminism or the 
words of the Psalmist in affliction: “I am 
® pelican in the wilderness; I am an owl in 
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the desert.” Yet it is in reality an unassum- 
ing and spirited account of the author's ex- 
periences in some of the little-travelled dis- 
tricts of Northern Africa. With an artist 
friend, Miss Gordon passed a winter at the 
‘Place of Happiness” (presumably Bou-SaAda, 
a favorite resort of artists), about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles southeast of Algiers. In 
the spring she went alone with her guide to- 
wards the south as far as Ghardaia, visiting 
en route, or from there, the other confederat- 
ed towns of the M’Zab, notably Lagouat and 
the Sacred City, Beni-Isguen. In the sum- 
mer she took her way to the north, to the 
Zaccar Mountains, where she stayed for some 
time at Miliana, southwest of Algiers, and 
afterwards went to Michelet, in the Great 
Kabylia. In the autumn she went from 
Michelet by way of Maillot and Sétif to Con- 
stantine, and from there she took the difficult 
and fatiguing journey to El-Qued, the capital 
of the northern offshoot of the eastern Sahara, 
known as the Souf. Here we leave her, rid- 
ing among the sand dunes on her way back 
to El-Oued, after a visit to the neighboring 
oasis of Guémar. This itinerary, which in- 
volves journeys of wearisome length and 
transportation by varied means of convey- 
ance, ranging in swiftness from automobiles 
to mules, the author pursues with the zest 
of an intrepid traveller, but she never tinges 
her narrative with startling sensationalism, 
and, considering that she was performing a 
highly unusual adventure in travelling as a 
lone woman in the regions where she elected 
to go, she is delightfully free from the self- 
consciousness that too often mars similar 
books of travel. This, however, should hardly 
be classed as an ordinary book of travel. It 
does not pretend to be a systematic or in- 
structive account of the author's wanderings; 
it is merely a series of informal and pleasant- 
ly written sketches of the places, the scen- 
ery, the people, the customs, the superstitions 
of a land still primitive and comparatively 
little worn by the feet of tourists. The book 
contains many errors, which should doubtless 
be laid at the door of the proofreader. Such, 
for example, are premére danseuse (p. 226), 
bye your leave (p. 83), and 1913, an evident 
error for 1912, on page 17. Let us hope, too, 
that the proofreader is responsible for the 
new version of Gray that we meet in the 
first paragraph of the book, “far from the 
maddening crowd,” and for the transforma- 
tion of our old friend, facilis descensus Averni 
into facili decensus Avernus, which comes 
upon us with a shock on page 128. Through- 
out there is great inconsistency in the italiciz- 
ing of foreign words. There is a glossary 
of the many Arab words in the text, and 
the meaning of each word is usually (but not 
always) given in a footnote to the page on 
which it occurs for the first time. This ar- 
rangement, which at first sight makes the 
glossary appear a needless duplication of 
labor, in reality adds somewhat to the con- 
venience of the reader, though, unfortunately, 
it is not complete (see eiicha, p. 80; basours, 
p. 91). We should like, also, translations for 
the formulas of good-bye given on p. 41. 
There are a few instances where the defini- 
tions are not beyond criticism; for instance, 
“the national dish” is no more sufficient as a 
definition of couscous than it would be of 
porridge in a book about Scotland, or of 
douillabaisse in a book on Provence. The 
volume has a frontispiece in color and sixteen 
rather attractive monotone illustrations from 
photographs. 
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of the late st 
The Late 
translated 


We are watching the threes 
convulsions in eastern Europe; in 
of Saint Severinus by Eugippius,” 
into English for the first time, with notes, by 
George W. Robinson (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press), we have the simple story 
of a witness to the Germanic cataclysm which 
closed the Roman epoch in Austria 1,400 
years ago. Some time between Attila’s in 
vasion and the fateful date of 476, a mission 
ary named Severinus came to the Roman 
outposts near the Vienna of to-day, and so 
identified himself with Austrian Christianity 
that he became a patron saint of the Dual! 
Monarchy. An ascetic who went barefoot the 
whole year through, he was nevertheless so 
liberal and practical that he kept on 
terms with the heretic invaders, won 
who were heathen or Arian over to orthodoxy, 
and either cheered up his fellow-Romans in 
their hopeless resistance, or gave them the 
sensible advice to retire while there was yet 
time. One of his enthusiastic pupils, Pugip- 
pius, felt that the record of such a life should 


good 


many 


be preserved; and as his account, however 
credulous, is our only ray of light in a dark 
but important period, we feel indebted to Mr 
Robinson for this scholarly and trustworthy 
translation. Mommsen gave us an excellent 


Latin text, in the valuable collection (not so 
well known in our universities as it should 
be) of the “Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum 
in Usum Scholarum”; the reviewer has found 


this and other volumes of the series, notably 


Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne, relished by 
college students. Mr. Robinson bases his 
translation on this text, incorporates in his 


excellent notes the discoveries of numerous 
German scholars, and adds some acute obser 
vations of his own; in fact, he has on sev- 
eral occasions to correct the Cambridge Me 
dizwval History, Bury, or Pflugk-Harttung 
The translation is no easy task; but though 
it is occasionally awkward, it is faithful. He 
includes the letters to and from Paschasius, 
and the hymn on Severinus (text and trans 
lation), which is probably not much later than 
the saint’s time. There is a full bibliography 
and an excellent index; the hook is admirably 
printed. In an era when modern pedagogy 
is filling our colleges with teachers of history 
who can neither read Latin nor write Eng- 
lish, it is a relief to pick up Mr. Kobinson’s 
solid achievement. 


Of English translations of “Beowulf” there 
must now be little short of a score. The most 
recent is in verse, by John R. Clark Hall 
(Cambridge University Press; 65 cents net), 
whose prose version, particularly by virtue of its 
illustrative matter, has for a dozen years been 
indispensable. The present rendering adheres 
closely to no single text, but finds its account 
where it can over the whole range of modern 
interpretation. In style it is faithful and, ex 
cept in a very few cases, eschews archaisms 
The line generally shows four beats, but nv 
attempt is made to reproduce the allitera 
tion. The rhythm that seems to prevail is 
“Then the powerful sprite who abode in 
the gloom,” which, in spite of trochaic substi- 
tutions and feminine endings, grows a little 
monotonous; to vary it short paragraphs like 
the following are from time to time intro 
duced: 


soon was ready, 
flerce and raging; 
henchmen thirty; 
home, rejoicing 


A sound but not a distinguished performance 


The wight of ruin 
gaTim and greedy 
took while resting 
then denarted 
in his booty 
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HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. 





The Control of Water as Applied to Irriga- 
tion, Power, and Town Water Supply Pur- 
poses. By Philip A. Morley Parker. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. $5 net. 

The title of this book is somewhat out of 
the ordinary as indicating to a large extent 
at least a treatise on hydraulics. It is not, 
however, a misnomer, for hydraulic engi- 
neering is nothing if not the science and art 
ef controlling water for definite engineering 
purposes. The author does not establish the 
fundamental formule of hydraulics. Indeed, 
he states frankly in his preface that “this 
book is essentially the product of actual en- 
gineering experience. It must, there- 
fore, be regarded not as a textbook, but rath- 
er a8 a manual for engineers in active work.” 
Neverthe'ess, it is a work of wide scope, cov- 
ering in a reasonable manner a number of 
the most important fields occupied by the 
civil engineer engaged in hydraulic practice. 


There lies at the very foundation of hy- 
draulic investigation the necessity for rea- 
sonably accurate means of gauging the flow 
of water in streams or other channels. This 
may be accomplished by accurately formed 
weirs or notches or, in the case of natural 
streams, such as the largest rivers, by the 
employment of a great variety of means. The 
last vary from the simple surface float, giv- 
ing only the surface velocity, and the im- 
mersed rod, giving a sort of average velocity 
in a limited vertical line, to such a mechan- 
ism, on the one hand, as the sensitive cur- 
rent meter which measures the velocity of 
water at a single point, and, on the other, 
the Venturi meter, which gauges the entire 
discharge of a pipe, large or small. There 
have been, as might be expected, many dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to the degree 
eof accuracy attainable by these various 
means, and the author does not hesitate to 
add his expression to those of others. He 
states in his preface and indicates elsewhere 
his disbelief in the supposed law on which 
such standard and long-used weir formule 
as those of Francis and Bazin are based. At 
the same time be uses these formule, as do 
all hydraulic engineers, for the simple rea- 
son that there are no others available. 


There is also included the method of chem- 
ical gauging, the latest procedure employed 
for measuring the flow of water in a chan- 
nel, This interesting process consists of 
injecting continuously in the stream a chem- 
ical at a uniform known rate. This cheml- 
eal, such as salt, will produce a solution of 
intensity or strength depending upon the 
volume of water which receives it. A calcu- 
lation, therefore, of the amount of the 
chemical in a given volume of the solution 
will at once determine the relation between 
the volume or weight of the chemical itself 
and the volume of the water throughout 
which it is distributed, the latter being the 
volume of flow of the stream or channel 
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for the time during which the chemical was 
injected. 

One of the most important subjects with 
which an engineer has to deal in the general 
control of water for a great variety of ob- 
jects is the rainfall on and run-off from a 
given territory. The proper treatment of all 
engineering questions of this kind requires 
the accumulation of rainfall and related data 
for the district in question covering the 
longest practical period of years. All this 
requires an extended series of observations 
with rain gauges, and proper gauges suit- 
tably placed to determine the convenient 
flow of streams from one season to another, 





covering years of both low and high rain- 
fall. The discharge or run-off of a stream 
|is affected not only by the amount of rain- 
fall or precipitation on the area which feeds 
't, but also by the character of the sub-sur- 
face material which affects the ground stor- 
age. Where the sub-surface material is rela- 
tively open, like sand or gravel, large quan- 
tities may be stored during and after a rain- 
fall, which prevents large and rapid flood dis- 
charges of streams; whereas in a district of 
close, clayey material or with big areas of 
exposed rock the streams will be subjected 
to large and rapid flood discharges. Fur- 
thermore, the volume of water available for 
a given drainage area will depend materially 
upon the evaporation, which is generally far 
greater than is commonly supposed. 

All these elements of the general con- 
servation and use of water naturally vary 
somewhat in different countries and cli- 
mates, and the author’s discussion covers 
data both from British countries and from 
the United States. It includes also the loss 
due to absorption in the growth of vegeta- 
tion, which in some localities snould not be 
ignored. 


After devoting one chapter of the book to 
the important question of floods and their 
control, the author turns to an extended 
consideration of the construction of dams, 
especially of masonry dams. The design and 


| construction of these has been brought to a 


state of excellence attested by such struc- 
tures as the new Croton Dam and the Ash- 
okan Dam in the water supply system of 
New York city, which are among the largest 
structures of their kind ever built. The au- 
thor’s treatment of this class of structures 
includes the most modern theories. Indeed, 
he sets forth the rather startling views of 
the English engineers, Pearson and Atch- 
erley, especially the latter, who about ten 
years ago reopened some questions regard- 
ing the stresses of dams which engineers 
in general had accepted as closed and who 
asserted that masonry in some parts of dams 
as at present designed is subjected to ten- 
sion. These views have been discussed and 
apparently credited by a considerable num- 
ber of engineers. Although the author does 
not accept them in their entirety, he gives 
them a well-considered and comprehensive 
discussion based upon existing successful 
structures, but calls attention to the relation 
of these theories to the failure of other struc- 





tures. 
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The section of this book devoted to irri- 
gation of arid and semi-arid districts is nec- 
essarily large. Although the considerations 
set forth are devoted more specifically to 
Egyptian and Indian experiences than to 
American, the data recorded are based to a 
considerable extent on American practice. It 
is interesting to note that irrigation chan- 
nels, including both the main and branch 
ditches, exhibit a system of streams along 
the side hills and ridges of the irrigated dis- 
trict which is precisely opposite to that of 
the drainage streams of the same area, the 
latter naturally running along the lowest 
lines of the valleys. In other portions of this 
comprehensive work questions connected 
with town water supply, movable dams for 
canalized rivers and other purposes, hydrau- 
lic machinery, including turbines and cen- 
trifugal pumps, as well as concrete, hydrau- 
lic, and other constructions, are treated with 
equal thoroughness and fulness of detail. 


The fundamental laws of hydraulics and 
the abundant mathematical analysis required 
in the application of those laws to engi- 
neering problems have long been given by 
mechanicians and engineers. Any really new 
developments of an analytical character, 
therefore, are likely to be realized but slowly 
There is, however, a large field of engineer- 
ing practice in which the general laws and 
principles so long established find new appli- 
cations and take their place among the es- 
sential features of quantitative results of en- 
gineering practice. This book is a well-con- 
sidered and carefully written volume of the 
latter character, and will undoubtedly take 
its place among the more important recent 
works in hydraulic engineering. 





It is a question whether many of the 
recent textbooks on economic or commercia! 
geography should not be called geographical! 
economics. One of the latest is “Economic 
Geography,” by John McFarlane, of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester (Macmillan: $2.25 net), 
where economics naturally has more attention 
then geography. True, it gives greater atten- 
tion to “natural regions” than many books of 
its class, but like most of its predecessors it 
gives little space to their description; so 
little, indeed, that students who have not 
already learned their natural regions can 
get only an elementary knowledge of them 
here; that is, however, no great drawback 
to the use of the book, because in the econom- 
ic pages that follow only an inconsiderable 
knowledge of geography is demanded. The 
introduction of these brief geographical de- 
scriptions is geographically a disadvantage, 
because it will suggest that such a book may 
be used by students who have no other know- 
ledge of geography than the little which they 
may here add to the little they bring from 
early schooldays. Much more space is given, 
properly enough, in a book of this kind, to 
products than to the lands that produce them, 
and for that reason the volume might fitting- 
ly bear the title, “Geographical Economics.” 
The book is a good one of its kind; but if 
its kind is really to be geographical, a strong- 
er geographical foundation should be provid- 
ed for it. It has eighteen outline maps, 4 
three-page list of “works consulted,” and a 
thirty-page index. 
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THE REPERTORY THEATRES — TWO 
PREPOSTEROUS WAR PLAYS. 





By WILLIAM ARCHER. 





Lonpon, June 10. 


When the theatrical history of our time 
comes to be written, it will probably be 
recognized that the great movement of the 
past fifteen years has been the decentraliza- 
tion of the drama. The repertory theatres 
of the provinces have been but struggling 
efforts financially, but wherever they have 
been established they have set free the 
dramatic impulse of the locality in a re- 
markable fashion. Twenty years ago, even 
after the dramatic revival had unmistakably 
set in, we were all complaining that the 
British drama was a Londor drawing-room 
drama and nothing else. One would have 
supposed that, for theatrical purposes, the 
whole of England was summed up in its 
peerage and baronetage, and that the middle 
and lower classes had no more drama in 
their lives than the beasts that perish. The 
dramatist, in Gilbertian phrase, took no no- 
tice of any one beneath the rank of a 
stock broker. The life of workingmen, of 
provincial cities, and of the rural districts 
was left contemptuously to the cheap melo- 
dramatist. Now what a change of scene! 
We have Irish drama, Scotch drama, Welsh 
drama, Manchester and Liverpool drama; 
and if Ireland alone has produced anything 
great and original, all the other localities 
have at least brought to the study of their 
own conditions and character an _ intelli- 
gence and technical skill which, a quarter 
of a century ago, it would have been hard 
to find among the three or four leading 
dramatists of the London stage. It should 
be noted that this is something quite differ- 
ent from a mere reversion to the old “‘stock 
company” system. The stock companies 
which flourished down to 1870 or there- 
abouts were valuable schools of acting, but 
they did scarcely anything in the way of 
developing local authorship. They were as 
dependent upon London for their material 
as are the “touring combinations” of our 
own day. 

These reflections are suggested by the 
visit to London of the Irish Players, of 
the Liverpool Commonwealth Company, and 
of Mr. Milton Rosmer’s company, an off- 
shoot (more or less) of Miss Horniman’s 
Manchester Repertory Company. The most 
interesting of these, for the moment, is 
the second in order. When the war broke 
out, the Liverpool Repertory Theatre, al- 
ways rather a struggling institution, was 
on the point of throwing up the sponge, 
when two actresses, Miss Madge McIntosh 
and Miss Estelle Winwood, conceived the 
idea of reorganizing the company on the 
old theatrical system of the “commonwealth” 
—the system of Shakespeare’s theatre and 
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of the Comédie Francaise. The actors and 
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living in and loving a world which has only 


staff of the theatre all came in on half|resentment for his love and pity for it 
salaries, and were entitled to share propor-| Though certainly gloomy in the main, the 


tionately in the profits after all expenses | play is 
It happened that Miss Mce- touches of rustic character, and there is a 


had been paid. 
Intosh was a capital organizer and producer, | 
and the company has, in fact, been more 
successful under this system, during the 
past winter, than it ever had been before. 
They played Wilde, Shaw, Ibsen, Galsworthy, 
Hankin, Besier, Hubert Henry Davies, etc., | 
as well as pieces by a couple of local play- | 
wrights. Among other things, they pro- 
duced a delightfully witty “Revue of Revues” 
by a Liverpool author, Mr. Ronald Jeans. It 
was called “Hullo Repertory!” and was at 
once a burlesque of the great medleys 
known as “Revues” at the variety theatres, 
and a travesty of the chief plays of the 
company’s own season. I saw it on its 
native heath, at Liverpool, and was delight- 
ed not only with its genuine wit, but with 
the excellent idea of proving, by means of 
a little gay banter, that the company did 


lightened by many delectable 


scene of a village meeting, paralyzed by its 


notions of parliamentary procedure, which 


is a bit of pure humor. 

Mr. Milton Rosmer’s company, above men 
tioned, has given us a new comedy, “The 
Hillarys,” left unfinished by the late Stan- 
ley Houghton (author of “Hindle Wakes’) 


and finished by another Manchester play 
wright, Mr. Harold Brighouse. It is a pure 
comedy of a quite unpretending kind, but 
saved from triviality by its clever char 


acter-drawing and the vivacity, without ar 
tificlality, of its dialogue. Its theme is a 
little like that which “Robert Browning, 
writer of plays,” considered ‘‘a subject made 
to his hand”; but it is treated in an entirely 
un-Browningesque spirit. The heir te 
an ancient baronetcy falls in love with his 
sister's governess; his uncle, an amiably 


boy 





not take itself too seriously, but could do} 
intelligent work without being pompously | 


“high-browed.” 

The Commonwealth Company's visit to 
London was signalized by the production 
last week of a new play by Mr. Galsworthy, 
entitled “A Bit o’ Love.” It is a poignant 
little work, full of Mr. Galsworthy’s intense 
ly humanitarian spirit. It sins against the 
Aristotelian canon that the misfortunes of 
an entirely good man are no fit subject for 
tragedy; but then it does not profess to be 
tragedy; it is only a painful episode of 
Devonshire village life, which compensates 
for its pain by its underlying beauty and 
by its demonstration of the evils wrought 
by callous stupidity. Certainly it is impos- 
sible to find any tragische Schuld in the 
Rev. Michael Strangway, unless it be super- 
sensitiveness and too hot an indignation 
against cruelty. He is a man with some- 
thing of the St. Francis about him, which 
is entirely unappreciated by his Devonshire 
parishioners. With some he is unpopular 
because he protests against their treatment 
of animals—overworking horses, for in- 
stance, and caging larks. Others despise 
him as an ineffectual nincompoop; scarcely 
any one has real sympathy for him. The 
crisis comes when his adored wife, after 
living abroad al) winter, returns only to 
tell him that she loves another man, to 
whom her heart had really been given be- 
fore she made the mistake of marrying 
Strangway, and to implore him not to ruin 
the career of her lover by dragging him 
into a divorce suit. Unfortunately, this pain- 
ful explanation between them is overheard 
by a malicious village girl, and presently the 
whole countryside rings with the scandal. 
The curate, in consenting not to punish his 
runaway wife, is held to be condoning sin 
and failing to play the part of a man. His 
parishioners gather in the churchyard and 
hoot and hiss him after even!ng service, and 
he is almost driven to suicide, when his 


hand is stayed by a charmingly conceived | 


little incident, and he determines to go on 


cynical man-about-town, is called in to free 
him from the toils of the supposed adven 
turess by proving her worthless; but the 
Don Juan is himself enslaved, the uncle 
and nephew become bitter rivals, and in 
the end the governess, who happens to be 
a young woman of great good sense and dir, 
nity, declines to marry either of them I 
cannot but foresee a fourth act, a year or 
two later, in which she marries the uncle; 
but the encing Mr. Brighouse has chosen 
is doubtless the right ending for the mo 
ment, though I think he makes the lady 
misrepresent her motives. She declares, 
before going off, that she really loves thr 
nephew; but I cannot believe that this was 
what Mr. Stanley Houghton intended to con- 
vey to us. 

The Irish Players have given us (I think) 
only one novelty, “Shanwaila,” by Lady 
Gregory. Shanwalla is a racehorse; two 
rustic villains succeed in hocussing it and 
throwing the guilt upon the trainer, and 
their plot is in the end baffled only by the 
intervention of the ghost of the trainer 
young wife, who wanders around, 
to make her presence felt by any one but 
a blind beggar. There are touches in th: 


unable 


play which remind one of “Peter Grim 
| but the whole thing is simple, primitiv: 
| unelaborated to an almost incredible d: 
| gree. The helplessness, the disdain of an 


thing like structure, which is a note of | 
Irish manner, is here carried altogether too 
far. There is no reason why a story, how 
ever simple, should not be told with som 
approach to art and with a reasonable « 
to effect the writing. though often 
imaginative and characteristic, 
me too obviously inspired by Synge. 
Mr. Martin Harvey has produced, 





Even 
seemed fo 


under 


the ominous title of “Armageddon,” a “mod 
ern epic drama” by Mr. Stephen Phillips 
which admirers of that poet—I can speak 
for one of them—will make all poss'bie 


haste to forget. It is inspired, not by any 
high sense of the historic crisis, but simply 
| by the common catchwords of the war. it 
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does not stimulate thought or purify emo- 
tion, but merely gives violent utterance to 
the sentiments of the man in the street— 
just sentiments in many cases, but made 
no juster by being bellowed through a 
megaphone. The episodes are bracketed be 
tween a prologue and an epilogue in Hell. 


The prologue shows us Satan in council, | 


on the Miltonic model, dispatching the spirit 
of Attila to earth to attempt a new con- 
quest of the planet. Here and there Mr. 
Phillips hits upon a fine line in something 
like his old manner; but there is too much 
mere rant after this fashion (the speaker 
is Moloch): 


Rise, Madness! Mother that didst bring me 
forth 

In pangs before the making of the world, 

While Famine, like a midwife, eased thy 
throes. 


Arise now, Massacre! Thou favorite daughter, 
Got in adultery ‘neath a moody moon: 
Awaken to the smell of infant-blogd! 

What matter now the cause so ye be loosed? 


Here have I space at last and boundless field! | 
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|the British coast. Like all plays of its class, 
it attributes to the German spy a weird mix- 
ture of miraculous cleverness and childish 
imbecility. I fear that the popular imagi- 
|mnation even of wartime is not credulous 
|enough to make the play a success. 


A piano teacher who does not think he 
knows better how thiags should be played 
than the great pianists do is somewhat of a 
curiosity. Charles W. Wilkinson is such a 
teacher. He has heard the principal pianists, 
from Rubinstein to the present day, and what 
he has learned from them he has embodied 
| with his own ideas on interpretation in a 
| book which must be highly commended to 
, all students of the piano: “Well-Known Piano 
Solos: How to Play Them with Understand- 
ing, Expression, and Effect” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). In a compass of 288 pages 
| the author considers 110 pieces, among them 
|such favorites as Paderewski’s Minuet, Ru- 
binstein’s Melody in F, Grieg’s “Wedding Day 
at Troldhaugen,” Rachmaninoff's popular Pre- 
lude, Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song,” Liszt's 
| “Waldesrauschen,” MacDowell’s “To the Sea,” 








What good purpose can be served by this | pieces by Chopin, some of Beethoven's sona- 


sort of thing it is impossible to divine. 
Equally unfathomable is the reason why 
Famine should ease the throes of Madness; 
while the idea of Moloch braving the dan- 
ger of the divorce court and begetting Mas- 
sacre, in defiance of the prayer-book, is 
surely as nice a piece of bathos as was ever 
perpetrated. Since when has the sacrament 
of marriage been acknowledged in Hell? 
The first of the episodes shows us (of 
course) the bombardment of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, in spite of the pleadings of a saintly 
abbé, with many other horrors of war. It 
ends with the instant and painless annihila- | 
tion of a roomful of German officers by a/| 
French asphyxiating shell—an incident | 
which, if it were not melodramatic non- 
sense, would justify the German contention 
that the French led the way in the use | 
of poisonous gases. Then we have a scene in 
which the death of an officer at the front 
is announced to his lady mother and his| 
betrothed—a scene as unreal in form as it 
is painfully, intolerably real in every-day 
fact. It seems inconceivable that any one 
should want to make cheap theatrical senti- 
ment of the bleeding wounds of ten thou- 
sand hearts and the agonizel apprehensions 
of ten thousand more. Then we have a 
farcical scene in Wolff's Bureau—though 





the memory of our own “Russian” myth 
might have tempered Mr. Phillips's scorn | 
for who feed themselves with lies. | 
And, finally, there is a scene at Cologne, | 
which is saved from the fury of the Allied | 
armies by the intervention of a vision of | 
Ari This is, in itself, the most | 
dramatic seene in the piece. 
One might even take some pleasure in it if 
Allied armies were a little nearer Co- 
logne 

Another preposterous war play is Mr. | 
C. B. Fernald's “The Day Before the Day” | 
at the St. James's. It deals with the 


doings of a gang of Prussian spies whose | 


| 


business it is to deceive the British fleet | 
intended locality of a raid upon 


people 


Joan of 
sensible and 


the 


as to the 





tas, and so on, all the music chosen being 
good as well as popular. One wonders that no 
one had thought of writing such a book be- 
fore, and one feels glad that the task fell 
into the hands of a teacher whose good taste 


|and catholicity equal his knowledge and his 


skill in imparting it in a telling way. 





A rt 


A book of ready reference, designed “to 
tel! the reader what he wishes to know and 
all that he needs to know in order to identify 
anc classify any piece of period furniture, 
whether original or a reproduction,” is “The 
Practical Book of Period Furniture” (Lippin- 
cott; $5 net). The authors, Harold D. Eber- 
lein and Abbot McClure, are frequent contrib- 
utors to journals of architecture and home 
decoration. Without adding much to the total 
of knowledge concerning English, French, and 
early American furniture (for they freely 
acknowledge their evident indebtedness to 
Lockwood, Cescinsky, Macquoid, and Foley), 
they have written a comprehensive, accurate, 
and readable volume. An illustrated chro- 
nological key, to aid “in identifying the pe- 
riod of any particular piece of furniture,” 
should be valuable to amateur collectors. 
Tolerant of all the styles extant before the 
great decadence of the middle nineteenth 
century, the writers say a good word even for 
“American Empire.” “Under one phase or 
another,” they indicate, regarding the vogue 
of a manner derived from the French, “the 
fashion lasted until about the middle of the 
century, but its last decadent stages, dating 
from a time when all artistic appreciation 
was sinking to its lowest ebb, were clumsy 
and graceless in the extreme, with large vul- 
gar and meaningless scrolls highly suggestive 
of the convolutions of fat, squirming earth- 
worms. The bulk of the Empire furniture 
that came between these two extremes had 
much to commend it. Though there was no 
longer the airy lightness of the painted satin- 
wood creations of an earlier style and the 
brillancy of finely grained, light-colored 
there was a good deal by way of 


veneer, 
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compensation. The rich coloring of the ma. 
hogany that was almost invariably used, re. 
lieved by the brass mounts and occasiona! 
brass banding or gilded carving, made a 
most impressive and agreeable contrast. Nor 
a little of the carving was vigorous in co:- 
ception and excellent in execution.” 


The book loses its catholicity as it comes 
down to recent fashions. The réle of the fur. 
niture designér, henceforth, it would appear, 
is to’ reproduce, not to invent. We learn 
that “the decorative bent of our day demands 
good reproductions. This is true because 
there are no worthy new styles that can at 
all fill their place.” Here are particulars 
“Some depressing new styles have, indeed, 
been concocted from time to time, as the re- 
sult of conscious effort, but they are stilted 
and affected and are evidently the product 
of a tenuous invention painfully striving for 
something it could not attain. There was, 
for instance, the Eastlake mode of Victorian 
days, there were the various manifestations 
of the art nouveau, with its grotesque and tor- 
tured forms; nearer our own day there is 
the Mission style, and several others might 
be added—all of them so awkward, self-con- 
scious, and so evidently betokening origin 
from a diseased and wofully jejune imagina- 
tion that we naturally feel disposed to mis- 
trust the latest phase of style creation evi- 
denced in the tendencies of the Vienna 
school.” It may be questioned if this re- 
pressive attitude cannot be held too tena- 
ciously and if the newer needs of business 
and domestic life do not justify serious and 
well tempered efforts to invent suitable new 
modes in furniture as well as in architecture. 


The title of “Pottery, for Artists, Crafts- 
men, and Teachers,” by George J. Cox (Mac- 
millan Company; $1.25), accurately indicates 
the field of usefulness of an explicit little 
manual. It is not a book for the genera! 
reader, though the introductory Historical 
Summary contains information that is uni- 
versally interesting. The author, who is 
instructor in pottery and modelling at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, imparts 
much technical lore in a small compass: on 
the working of clays and pastes; building 
shapes by hand and on the wheel; moulding, 
casting, and pressing; jigger and jolley work: 
tile-making; glazes and lustres; modelling 
and glazing of figurines; construction and 
management of kilns, and other similar top- 
ics. The various operations are illustrated 
with Mr. Cox’s pen drawings, made and hand- 
lettered in the rather black manner of the 
English “arts and crafts” school—a mode 
which the printer has more or less success- 
fully followed in the style of his type printed 
on a coarse buff stock. The infiuence of Wil- 
liam Morris and Fabian socialism is observed 
whenever the author generalizes concerning 
the present situation in the pottery trade 
He is hopeful. Since the “eighties” the craft. 
he believes, has shown “signs of a renais- 
sance in esthetics.” A further awakening 
may be predicted. “Tradition, except the 
traditions of flawless glazes, certain soulless 
results, and commercial cheese-paring, 
seems dead, perhaps, but it will surely come 
to life again. To see the potter ‘thumping 
his wet clay,’ and seated at the wheel of an- 
cient lineage, conjuring forth a wealth of 
gracious shapes, is to renew one’s faith in the 
ultimate survival of simple, honest handicrat' 
even in this machine-ridden age. Maste! 
pleces were never conceived in factories, an‘ 
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when we make pots primarily for love of 
them, not to sell them, we shall begin to 
beat back the manufacturer of debauched 
‘art’ pots into that domestic and hygienic 
realm wherein his efforts are particularly ad- 
mirable and effective. A craft that teems 
with such an endless variety of beautiful 
objects for such countless uses can never 
remain for all time a hand-maiden of com- 
merce.” 





Finance 





MARKETS AND THE BRITISH WAR 
LOAN. 





The first comment of the financia] mar- 
kets, after Great Britain had announced its 
new $1,250,000,000 war loan with an interest 
rate of 414 per cent., was that this meant 
formal recognition of a rise in the price 
of capital, and that therefore al] other new 
securities issued anywhere must pay a high- 
er rate of interest than before, and that 
prices of all outstanding bonds ought log- 
ically to decline. The next comment was, 
that the economic strain on Europe must be 
approaching unbearable severity. 


Undoubtedly, the terms of the loan denote 
a rise in the price of capital. Those terms 
are more unfavorable to the British Govern- 
ment than any which that Government has 
accepted in a hundred years. In Noveiber, 
when the first British loan of the present 
war was made, a price of 95 was fixed for 
3Y, per cents; making the net yield, allow- 
ing for redemption at par in 1928, about 4 
per cent. The last previous occasion of ex- 
tensive “war borrowing” by England was 
during the Boer War. In March, 1900, a 
special issue of £30,000,000 “war stock,” 
bearing 2% per cent. interest and maturing 
in 1910, was sold at 984%. In April, 1901, 
£60,000,000 of 2% per cent. consols were sold 
at 944%,; again, a year later, $32,000,000 of 
the 2% per cents were sold at 93%. During 
the Crimean War, England’s debt was in- 
creased by £30,000,000, but borrowing was 
then effected when the open market was of- 
fering a price averaging 90 for 3 per cent. 
consols. To encounter a rate equivalent to 
the present 44, per cent., one would have 
to go back to 1815. 

It might be inferred, then, that the rate 
of interest on all other new securities must 
be raised, and (what is really the same 
thing) that the price of all other outstand- 
ing bonds must fall. But this does not fol- 
low. The Exchequer has made no new dis- 
covery. France has been selling Govern- 
ment bonds on a 51% per cent. basis, Ger- 
many at nearly as high a rate. New York 
city this week issued 4% per cent. bonds, 
but whereas the British Government has of- 
fered the same security at par, an appreciably 
higher price was received at the public of- 
fering of the New York loan on Tuesday. 
Except fer the fact that England is engaged 


experiment, in so thrifty a community as 
Great Britain, may not accomplish. 


many new impressions and learn many new 


Europe, people who draw conclusions should 
make sure they understand what are the 
real resources of the world’s capital in an 


The Nation 


absurd. The truth is, that the market for 
Europe's war loans is governed by condi- 
tions peculiar to itself. 

This consideration leads to the second 
question—-how long can such borrowing as 
this of England’s continue? The British 
funded debt, when the new $1,250,000,000 
loan is floated, wil! be double wha: it was 
last July. Germany has nearly trebled her 
Imperial funded debt by the two billion- 
dollar war loans; the $1,400,000,000 war bor- 
rowings of France have increased her al- 
ready huge public debt by 50 per cent. Can 
this sort of thing go on indefinitely? 

The only answer possible to make is, that 
the same question has been asked on pre- 
vious similar occasions, when the result 
proved that such borrowings could go on. 
In the earlier part of the war with France, 
between 1793 and 1801, England borrowed 
$1,672,000,000—a prodigious sum in those 
days—and had eventually to sell its bonds 
at such a discount that the cash proceeds of 
the above total issue were barely $1,000,000,- 
000. Yet $1,500,000,000 more were sold in 
the next dozen years, and not, as a rule, at 
any worse prices. 

Other governments have had the same ex- 
perience. In 1862, after a year of war loans 
in unheard-of sums, Secretary Chase be- 
lieved himself to have discovered that Unit- 
ed States bonds “could not be disposed of to 
capitalists in amounts sufficient for prompt 
payment of the army and navy”—the lan- 
guage is from an official Treasury report. 
He employed Jay Cooke as the Treasury's 
“general agent,” allowed him a commission, 
and set him at work with an army of 2,500 
eanvassers. The Secretary declared to Con- 
gress: 


Under this plan, bonds to the amount of 
nearly $400,000,000, in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500, and $1,000, were distributed 
throughout the whole country not controlled 
by the rebellion, and among all classes of our 
countrymen. 


Later in the war, the same energetic agent 
sold $830,000,000 more United States bonds 
in a similar way, and within four months. 
Before Cooke tried his experiment, nobody 
imagined that any such sum of available 
money existed in such quarters. 

This is the kind of achievement which 
England apparently means to try, in the 
new plan for offering the 41, per cents at 
every post office, in denominations as low 
as a $25 bond, and with the further privi- 
lege to the little investor of buying five- 
shilling interest-bearing “vouchers,” and 
turning them into a 4% per cent. bond when 
$25 worth have been purchased. It is im- 
possible to say what the result of such an 


No doubt, as the war goes on, we shall get 


lessons. But even regarding the strain on 





in an immensely expensive war, the higher 
price for bonds of an American city would be 


.mergency. Macaulay has a striking passage 


. 
~ 


~ 
‘ 


on the unfulfilled predictions of economk 
ruin to England, on each successive expan 
sion of her public debt in war-time. [t was 
easy to prove, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, that England could not poasibly 
raise and spend on the war with France 
what she did raise and spend in the sub- 
sequent fifteen years. Any one who had pre 
dicted in 1861 our own Civil War loans of 
the next four years would have been laughed 
out of Wall Street. “Thinking in hundred 
millions” came into very practical fashion 
in America in 1901, exactly five years after 
the financial world had pronounced the coun- 
try's financial capacities nearly exhausted. 
We are beginning to learn bow to 
think in thousands of millions. 


now 
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Send for our Book Catalogue. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


$1.35 net 


Just Published 


FARM SHOP WORK 


By George M. Brace, Director of 
Manual Training, Central High 
School, St. Paul, Minn., and D. D. 
Mayne, Principal of School of Ag- 
riculture, University of Minnesota. 





Price, $1.00 


A course for rural schools, which 
has a distinct practical value in that 


it teaches boys how to make articles 
that are of great usefulmess on the 
farm. The course does not require 
expensive shop equipment or costly 
raw materials. The exercises pro- 
vide instruction and training in wood- 
working, blacksmithing, cement and 
concrete work, and harness mending. 
The various tools needed, their use 
and care, are fully described. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















The Life of 


Henry Laurens 
By Prof. D. D. Wallace 
8°. $3.50 net, 


Henry Laurens’s presidency of the 
Continental Congress was in some re- 
spects the most notable among the ser- 
vices of the Revolutionary statesmen 
who presided over that famous body. 
He belonged to the small group of men 
of exceptional ability who held the Con- 
gress to its arduous duties in the criti- 
cal period of 1777-9, and impressed his 
personality deeply upon the political 
history of the Revolution. Further, he 
has been called the “finest, proudest, 
wittiest, most efficient, and most chival- 
rous American of his time.” This is 
the first biography ever published of the 
famous South Carolina merchant, plant- 
er, and statesman. 


New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons London 














CONSERVATION OF WATER 
BY STORAGE 


By GEORGE F. SWAIN. 

engineer, the lawyer, the business man 
or the legislator, who is interested in any phase 
of the subject of conservation of water 


whl welcome, as a helpful aid to his studies, 
Professor Swain’s Conservation of Water by 
Storage, Here the expert engineer has applied bis 


talent for constroction to problems which traverse 


the fleld, not only of engineering, but of law and 
nance. . . . The book is priated In most at- 
tractive form, with abundant illustrations and 
reference matter. Upon both the 


the legal problems which are involved in the 
question of comervation of water resources, this 
work of Professor Swain will take its place as 
the leading authoritative discussion.’"—ome G. 
Brown in Case and Comment. 


Price 83.00 net, postpaid. 





A NEW LOGIC 


By Dr. CHARLES MERCIER, Phy- 
sician for Mental Diseases at 
Charing Cross = Lon- 
don. "Pp. 422. $3. 


The author regards the theories 
of Aristotle the main obstacle to a 
scientific attitude in logic. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Open Court Books 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 











YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 Elim S(.,.New Haven,Conn. 995 Sth Av.,NewYork 
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Chemistry of Familiar Things——, 


By SAMUEL ee SA 
4 23 illustrations and @ figures 
“A compendiam of useful information . 

ateoroing and interesting. A book which should 

be found on every shelf . . ."'—PHILA- 

ORLPHIA |} RVENING DGBR. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


DTLER, 
in the text. 


| REPRESENTATIVE PHI BETA KAPPA 


ADDRESSES 


Edited by CLARK 8. NORTHUP. 


A collection of some of the finest speci- 
mens of American eloquence from 1830 
to the present a $3.00 net, postpaid. 


At all bookstore. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN co., BOSTON 




















THE NATIONS OF EUROPE 
By CHARLES MORRIS. 61.60 net 
Ff JO8N CC. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Bramble-Bees and Others 
By J. HENRI FABRE. 
The ‘‘Scientist with a poet's heart’’ discusses 
in the eame delightful manner that made his 


“TAfe of the Spider’ a classic, §1.50 net. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 








The 
Story of the Week 


IN FINANCE 
COMMERCE anp 
ECONOMICS 


Business in the large sense affects 
vitally every reader of this advertise- 
ment. The fluctuating conditions of 
the markets, financial and commercial 
movements, new developments in the 
whole field of industry and business, 
demand attention from everyone with a 


desire to be well informed. 


THE ANNALIST 


a weekly journal of national scope, 
furnishes the most satisfactory survey 
of the world’s commercial and financial 
news. The following are typical of the 
topics treated in its pages: 


The effect of the War on trade 
conditions ; workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws ; the work of state bank- 
ing departments in safeguarding 
the citizen’s savings ; the upbuild- 
ing of new industries in War 
time; War finance and the mar- 
kets of the world; the cost of 
living; news of public utilities, 
with forecast and comment, earn- 
ings, issues of stock, relation to 
legislation, etc.; railroad and in- 
dustrial news; new laws affecting 
business, trust regulation; the ba- 
rometrics of business (sales of 
stocks, with average prices, the 
metal barometer, production of 
pig iron, building permits, alien 
migration, bank clearings) ; prices 
of busimess commodities ; the state 
of credit; condition of national 
banks; foreign and domestic ex- 
change rates ; cost of money; gold 
movement at New York, summary 
of commercial failures; bank 
clearings ; stock market averages ; 
record of transactions of the New 
York Stock Exchange, weekly 
statements and news of the Fede- 
ral Reserve banks. 


THE ANNALIST OPEN 
SECURITY MARKET 


is a record of authoritative bid and 
asking prices on unlisted and inactive 
stocks and bonds. It has proved a 
valuable help to investors. 


$4.00 per year. On Newsstands, 10c. 


Sample copy free on request 


NEW YORK 
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1865———FIFTY YEARS OF ADVERTISING-———1$15 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Handy Books for the Traveler and Vacation Time 


| 
| 
| SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF 721 (SEVEN HUNDRED 
| AND TWENTY-ONE) VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Red leather, per vol., net 70 cents. 

















‘ SPECIAL NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS 

Read during — } [he center panel 

this vacation E. P. BUTTON & CO. | shows our adver- 
have removed to the ‘‘Old Corner Book Store,’’ 135 Washington Street, occupied 
for the last thirty years by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 

some of the Having purchased Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ Retail and Genera! Business 

and enlarged and greatly improved their store, so long and favorably known to 


g oO Oo d oO | d the literary community, they invite the attention of 


+ . 

| tisement of fifty 
| years ago— Our 
| policy is the same 
| 


Clergymen, 
books you Teachers, 
Library Committees, and now as then; the 
have neglect- Book-buyers Generally | “f aA 
d to their large and varied assortment of 1] only di ferenc © is 
ed. STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS| the change in our 





IN BVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


_ address from Bos- 


P ° Messrs. Dutton & Co, devote especial care to the supplying of both Public 
rice and Private Libraries with works in all styles of binding. They will furnish, || , k 
gratuitously and with pleasure, any information which book-buyers may desire ton to New y OTK. 


Net 35 ( ents respecting editions and prices. 
J] They also keep on their shelves a complete stock of 
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per volume Theological, 
Military, and | 

Scientific Works. | 

It will i — | 
t wl incr ease Globes and School Apparatus; | 
your enjoyment — laa _ Every person who | 
. y' 

to own a library and Sunday-scheo! Books | buys good books | 
selected from the | rin wo, et Ye ee eae“ ™ | is at an advantage | 
fountain of litera- cae American Publications sent by mail, on receipt of the advertised retail if he knows about | 
ture in Readers of Tue Nation who are wanting books, or any information about 


books, are invited to address 











EVERYMAN’S E. P. DUTTON & CO. | EVERYMAN’S 


135 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








ADVERTISEMENT IN FIRST VOLUME OF THE NATION—1865 





EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


COMPLETE CONVENIENT CHARMING | 


An up-to-date and thoroughly reliable reference library | 
Cloth, 12 volumes, boxed, net $6.00. Also three other styles of binding. 














SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 











E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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Harvard University Press 


[NAUGU (RATED primarily for the publication of 
books of a high scholarly character, the Harvard 


knowledge by making possible the wide distribution of 
the work of the foremost scholars of the world. It will 
also help in promptly disseminating the results of orig- 
inal research and investigation by printing a number of 


The Press was formally established at a meeting of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, held on 
January 18, 1913, and the integrity of its service in the 
cause of scholarship has been safeguarded by the ap- 
pointment of a board of Syndics of the Press. 
can be accepted for publication which does not receive 
the endorsement of this board. 


Among the recent publications issued by the Press are the following: 


CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. By George Lyman Kittredge. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. By Frank W. Taussig. 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY. By 


ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 
VITRUVIUS, DE ARCHITECTURA. Translated by Morris H. Morgan. 
THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE. By W. 


CASES ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
BARTOLUS ON THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. Translated by J. H. Beale. 


The Second Catalogue of the Press, including descriptions of more than 
one hundred of the books already issued, will be sent free on request. 
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Oregon Farm Mortgages 
Afford the safest possible investment. We offer 


these attractive securities on farms worth at 6 % 
least three times the amount of loan to net you 


Write for MORTGAGE Bldg. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 








THE EVOLUTION OF SEX IN PLANTS. By Joun Merve Covtrenr. 
vilit+140 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


WATER REPTILES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. By Samvuet WeNbELL WILLISTON. 
viit+252 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 8 07z.). 


METHODS IN PLANT HISTOLOGY. By Cuanr.es JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 
xi+814 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 3 lbs.). 


WILLIAM JAMES AND HENRI BERGSON. By Horace Meyer Kaien. 
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Vol. XIV. 696 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $3.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 14 0z.). 
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Some of the ‘Recent and Forthcoming Publications of 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Sanitation in Panama 


By Major General Wituiam Crawrorp Gorcas. 
A remarkable account of the work of sanitation accomplished by Major 
General Gorgas in the elimination of yellow fever in Panama. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net, 


Lower Living Costs in Cities 
By Cuartes Lynpon Kinc, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, 


University of Pittsburgh. 


Offering practical suggestions for the reduction of food costs, housing, edu- 
cation, public utilities, etc. (National Municipal League Series.) $1.50 net. 


University of 





Citizens in Industry 


By Cxartes Richmond Henperson, late Professor of Sociology, 
With efficiency as its keynote this work will be an invaluable aid to 
the employer and the employee, as well as to the social worker. $1.50 net. 

Woman’s Work in Municipalities 
By Mary Ritter Bearp. 


An account of the work of women in American cities, reviewing 
especially their achievements in the fields of education, morals, lic 
health, recreation, etc. (National Municipal League Series.) $1.50 net 
Through Central Africa From Coast to Coast 

By James Barnes, author of “The Great War Trek.” 


An account of a recent trip in the African jungles, by the well known writer and traveler, and his companion, Cherry Kearton. 


The City Manager 

By Harry Avusrey Toutmin, Je. 

A complete study of the new form of 
city government in charge of one city 
manager. (National Municipal League 
Series.) 

$1.50 net. 


Rural Credits 


By How. Myron T. Heraick, for- 
merly Ambassador to France. 
An exhaustive study of rural credit sys- 
tems here and abroad, with a detailed 
plan of a system suggested as most prac- 
tical for this country. 
$2.00 net. 


. 

Money and Banking 

B aa Txuom Hotosworts, Dean 

of the School of Economics, Univer- 

sity of Pittsburgh. 
Covering every phase of the subject from 
1792 to the present day, including a dis- 
cussion of the new Federal Reserve Act 
and its probable effects 

$2.00 net. 


Railway Accounting 
By Witttam Hooper, Associate Editor 
of “The Railway Age Gazette.” 
A comprehensive discussion of the gen- 
eral principles of railroad accounting. 
$2.00 net. 


Insurgent Mexico 
By Joun Regen. 
This is the true story of the Mexico of 
to-day. The most thorough up-to-date ac- 
count of the Mexican situation available. 
$1.50 net. 


The Peace and America 
By Huco Muwnsrerserc. 
A sequel to “The War and America.” 
$1.00 net. 


Recent Fiction 
Open Market 


By Joseruine Dasxam Bacon. 
Tells how a plucky girl stakes her all like 
a desperate gambler and plays to win. 
The author's best book 
Frontispiece by A. 1. Keller. $1.35 net. 


The Princess Cecilia 
By Ecmwer Davis 
A deliciously humorous tale of love and 
adventure with scenes laid in the Orient 
lilustrated. $i.30 net. 


The Girl at Central 


By Geratoine Bonner 
The quick wit of a telephone girl and 
her keen understanding of human nature 
help her to solve a baffling murder mys 
tery and develop a romance all her own 
Iiiustrated by A. W. Brown. $1.30 net. 


Character and Temperament 
By Joseru Jastrow, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, University 


of Wisconsin. 


The Trade Union Woman 


By Auice Henry. Formerly Editor of “ Life and Labor.” $1.50 net. 


With over 150 illustrations. $4.00 net. 





Reduced facsimile of the Apple’sm advertisement 
issue of The Nation. The American Year Book 


succeeded 
Annual Cyclopedia as the Standard Peference Work of American Affairs 


in the first 
the 








VOLUME FOR 1864 


THE ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA 


AND 


Rogister of Important Events for the Year: 


In presenting to the public « Sew volume of the Annual Cyclopedia, 
taining the record of another eventful year, a0 efforts have been spared to secure 
tte completeness and accuracy, and to preserve it free from every mark of partisan- 
ehip 

The work was commenced io the year 1801, and is published, one volume 
annually, io the same style as the “New American Cyclopmdia."’ Each volume ts 
intended to be a Cyclopedia of the material and intellectual development of 
year, and embraces the civil, military aod social affairs of all countries; 
Public Dx : 8 phy; ; ; Fiaasece; Lit 
Agricelture; Mechanics! Industry, ete. io 8 covers 
the “New Americas Cyclopmdia,”’ but is confined 
it year 

The portions of each volume devoted to the United Sta 
ations of the armies, step by etep and day by +» and 
quences of thelr movements; also their organiaation, 
The debates of Congress of all important questions; the 
dent, and public documents of the Governmest; 
mace H cipeti peace, etc.; the f 
States; their militery enterprise, industr7, and ity. 

Under Foreigd Affaire, all those countries are noticed which 
attention during each year. Commercial Interests, in all their branches, incteding 
petroleum, are discussed. 

The hopments of 
results eod inventions peteated 

These branches of satural science tm which progress bes been made ate 
potiond each year, and the developments fully brought up. 

The condition of the principal religious Gesominations, with their braoches, 
membership, cumbers, views on civil affeirs, and the spread of their opinions 
among the sations, is presented. 
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2 industry are shown by details of important 





The geographi ? and discoveries are stated. The record of 
literetere and literary progress is carefully explained. Nor is the lerge mortality 
among en tlooked 

The contents are accompanied by @ most extensive and complete Index. 
Price and Style of Binding of each Annual Volume, 1861, 1863, 186% 
1864: 








In CLOTH, + - - - $5.00 

In Sues, - - - 6.00 

In Hate Mon, -~ * - 6.50 

In Har Ros, - - 7.50 

In Fut. Mor, - - - 9.00 

In Fume Rvs, - 4 9.00 

Aod to insure « cniform price and regularity to the delivery of the volume 
to subscribers fo all parte of the country, local ageats are appointed ip all the 
cities end principal towns ta the States and Territories, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y. 

C7 Ageots Wanted 











Ready July 15th 


A great big psychic romance. 
was clairvoyant. 


Athalie 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


30 full page illustrations by Frank Craig. $1.40 net. 
Coming in August 


, The story of a beautiful girl who 
The biggest, most unusual and most fascinating 
story Mr. Chambers has yet written. 


Life Insurance 
By Sotromon S. Hvuesner, Professor 
of Insurance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
A complete exposition of the principles 
of life insurance, representing years of 
work by the author under the supervis- 
ion of the National Association of Un- 
derwriters. August $2.00 net. 


Fundamentals of Plant Breeding 
By Joun M. Courter, Head of the 
Department of Botany, University of 
Chicago. 
A pracies work written to show how new 
and desirable plants are developed, and 
iving the latest information on plant 
reeding. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Business of Advertising 


By Earnest Ermo Cacxins, of Cal- 
ns & Holden. 
A comprehensive view of the whole field 
of advertising work. Especially for the 
person who would make advertising a 
profession. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Americans and the Britons 
Br Freverick A. peSumicnRast. 
A timely book discussing the difference 
between the American and the British so- 
cial order, Foreign Relations, Militarism, 
Patriotism, Naturalization, etc. 
$1.75 net. 


Men, Women and War 
By Witt Irwin. 
A thrilling account of the author’s expe- 
riences in the war zone during the early 
days of the present conflict. 
$1.00 net. 


The New (German) Testament 

By AntHony Hore Hawkins. 
The famous English author analyzes the 
German gospel of morals and war, and 
contrasts the English with the German 
standards. $ .50 net. 


Recent Fiction 
The Splendid Chance 


By Mary Hastincs Braptey. 
The romance of an American girl artist 
in Paris during the early days of this 
terrible war. Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


The Man From Home 


By Harry Leon WIizson. 
A real American romance, packed full of 
real American humor. One of the best 
books of the year. Jliustrated. $1.35 net 


Thankful’s Inheritance 


By Josern C. Lincoxn. 
A ghost in a haunted house and Dan 
upid form a combination and stir up a 
lot of excitement and a real romance on 
old Cape Cod. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brett. $1.35 net. 


| The People’s Government 


as Satellite Cities 


By Granam R. Taytor. 


By Davw Jayne Hit, formerly Ambassador to Germany. $1.25 nel. 


$1.50 nel. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
—————————— 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Founded in 1846 





This cut, to the right, represents the present quarters 
of the editorial and business offices of the Scribner Pub- 
lishing House and of the Scribner Bookstore—their 
printing offices are in the Scribner Press Building in 


West 43rd Street. 
The cut in the lower 


left-hand corner is a facsimile 


of an advertisement inserted by the house in the first issue 
of the Nation, published just half a century ago—nine- 
teen years after the original offices of the house had 








REW AND (MPORTANT WORKS 
JUST READY AND PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCBIBNER & OF 
124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Copier sent by mail, pout-peld on receipt of prion, 


A NEW LIFE OF CICEky, 
ev wRusam roesrTe, ws, o° 





FROUDE'S ENGLAND 
MISTORY OF FXGLAND, 
frou Yao 
FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELT aRETT. 
SY JAMES AYTHONT PRowee, Ma. 


te crown fre. 
tid peer. Price 82 5D per (The tre Gret volumes ready os ebere 
The other volumes wi!) Pillow shortt 

This work bas received the most feverefie. the leading Fug ial 
frorneis, oo! bee pireety peseed ew Wnetant The rast 
amount fren sn’ autheetic materiale the euther oucht te beer 
om the pericts of @hich be writes, gives Sis wort es teteres ue wepood 
Say previvus history of the sm 


LORD DERBY'S HOMER. 
THE It1aD OF HOwNR. 
SEXUEBED (NTO ERGLIOM SLAWK TERGE ST Gwen, Baki OF OFEET 





MAX MULLER’S NEW YORK. 
serOND sees OF | 
LECT RPS ON SCTENCE OF LaKxOTA0E. 
fh cue vol. wth 8 seriee of 8) wont cugravings, (tectretiog the positions of 
the Crgmos of Speech, ie otfertng the veriows articulate ounte i eee 
/ compere’. Crowe Gro, 623 pages. Price 68 50 (Uniform with Gret series) j 
| aa» | 
ev « omeerr 
MPEMMTATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY AXKD 
|} THE DAY. Owe vot. I2mo, 360 pages. 75 
WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. By the sutber of “My Farm of EAgreost.” 
vt flee, $2 





MAINE (flearr ©), ANCTENT LAW: FTX CONNECTION WITH THE RARLT 
nist OF SOCTRTY, AND PTS KFLATION 10 MODERN IDEAS. One vet 
8 wo 





| 
| WOOLEY (Preciteat 1.0.) INTERNATIONAL LAW. Designed os eo cif 
| © teaching ot in hixteritel studies. Second edition, revieet ata enterged & 
| th few, cloth, 65 Fe 


| <Ew Work ST Hoe @ F mane 
MAX AND SATIRE: of Phreitel Geoeraptr. Ae Motifier Br Hemen Articn, 
Coliform with “Lectures oo the Eaghieh Language T vol. Ore, Clore 64 O09. 


TR@® eprney oF 
BUSUNFILS (Morace, D.D..) CHRIST AND HIS SALTATION. 1 oot 12m. 
mers Prive 82 


WOKE mine P. Te), RELAGION AYD CHEMISTRY: of. Proote of Gols 
r i the stmeepbere od its ements. 1 rot sre. clots 83 0 
+ LANGE (Pref, J Pf, DD). THEOLOGICAL AND NOWILETICAL COM 
= ON THE SEW TEETAMPS Aunet wr er De © Sched evetetet 
ieeding divines of the verlows evangelical deeemimetions, ‘ot. 1, Matthew, 
ow ready. Price #5 G0 


Copies oret by moll, postpaid. pe reeryt of Prive 





votumes. Printed et The Riversite Freee and on tinted eof 
vodome ! 


N THE RELIGIONS QUESTION OF ) 


_ been opened in the chapel 
of the Old Brick Meeting 
House on the corner of Nas- 
sau Street and Park Row. 

At that time the house 
was situated at 124 Grand 
Street; its organization,com- 
paratively, very simple. The 


First Floor... 


Second Floor.. 





| Thirdg Floor... 
| 


Fourth Floor.... 


pom oc 


Fifth’ Floor..... 


| CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 























variety and breadth of its »resent interests are sug- 
gested by the distribution of its various departments 
in the present Scribner Building:— 


The Scribner Book Store 


| Wholesale Department 
- Educational Department 
! Religious Literature Department 


Subscription Book Department 


Scribner’s Magazine 
Manufacturing Department 
Advertising Department 


{ Book Publication, Executive and 
i Financial Offices 





| Charles Scribner’s Sons fal Fifth Ave. at 48th St., N. Y. 
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i37 G, P. Putnam’s Sons 15 








Sixty-seven years ago the Putnams published the first complete set of 


“The Works of Washington Irving’ 


Fifty years ago the Putnams advertised their various sets of Irving in the FIRST number of 


THE NATION 


Throughout these years the popularity of Irving has abated no whit, and to-day the publishers 
offer to the public a selection of beautiful Library Editions of the Works of Washington Irving, 
whose “‘warm heart and fine brain . . . and gravest, sweet humor” have found him a place | 
in the literature of the world. 


Editions of Irving Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW KNICKERBOCKER EDITION, 40 vols. Cloth,| HUDSON EDITION, 27 vols. Cloth, $40.50. (Sold | 
$50.00. Half-calf, $100.00. (Sold separately, in most separately, $1.50 each.) 
cases 2 vols. to a title.) STUDENTS’ EDITION, 10 vols. Cloth, $6.00. (Sold 
separately, 60c. each.) 


NEW HANDY VOLUME EDITION, 12 vols. Full} ,, 
limp lea., $18.00. (Sold separately, $1.50 each.) NEPPERHAN EDITION. Sets only. 40 vols. $60.00. | 
, (200 illustrations.) 


NEW STUYVESANT EDITION, 20 vols. Sets only. | Holiday Editions in cloth, calf, morocco or levant ranging | 
$20.00. from $1.75 to $30.00 for each title. 











PUTNAM’S EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 





The Putnams are the American Publishers of 


The University Press of Cambridge, England 


Comprising a list of nearly 3,000 Titles. 


Their Educational List includes further, among many others: 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 50 Titles. | KNICKERBOCKER JUVENILE SERIES. 50 Title: 
$1.50 each. Half leather, $1.75. $1.25 each. 
THE SCIENCE SERIES. 34 Titles by the great au- | THE DETERMINATION OF SEX. By L. DONCAS- 
thorities on their various subjects. TER, Sc.D. Pp. xiit172. Demy 8vo. _Illustrat- 
CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 24 Titles. Full leather, | ed. $2.00. 
$icoeach, /THE INVESTIGATION OF MIND IN ANIMALS. 
READING CIRCLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | By E. M. SMITH. Crown 8vo. Pp. xii+194.  Il- 
20 Titles. Fully illustrated. $1.00 each. | lustrated. .go. 
STORIES OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 75 Titles.| ZEUS: A STUDY IN ANCIENT RELIGION. By; 
$1.50 each. Half leather, $1.75. | ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. Royal 8vo. Pp 
HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES. 11 Titles and others xliv+886. Vol. I, $13.50. 
in preparation. 75c each. SEWAGE PURIFICATION AND DISPOSAL. By 
CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 48 Titles by G. BERTRAM KERSHAW, MI. Inst., C. E. Dem) 
Theological Students of International repute. 8vo. Pp. 340+x. Illustrated. Price $3.75 net. 


All Prices Net 





Putnam Publications are for sale at All Booksellers 
Catalogues, including all branches of literature as well as of rare books and sets in handsome bindings, gladly furnished on reques' 














2-6 W. 45th St., 
Just west of Sth , * The Knickerbocker Press, New Rochelle, N. Y. Strand. 





GPPS NEW YORK @G,P.Putnam’s Sons, Publishers oe eae e.. GPPS | 
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Boston’s Oldest Publishing House 


Fifty years ago the Boston publish- 
ing house of Little, Brown & Com- 
pany (as the accompanying _ fac- 
simile advertisement from the initial 
number of the Nation indicates) was 
bringing out the Richard Grant White 
edition of Shakespeare, the historical 
works of Francis Parkman, the lives 
of Andrew Johnson and Samuel 
Adams, Grimm’s Life of Michael An- 
gelo, the works of Edmund Burke, and 
a translation of Epictetus—and most 
of these books are in active demand 
to-day. A new edition of the Richard 
Grant White Shakespeare has recently 
been published by this house, Park- 
man’s historical works have become 
standard authorities, and this Ameri- 
can edition of Burke’s works is ac- 
tually supplied to England. 

When the first issue of the Nation 
appeared a half century ago, Little, 
Brown & Company had been in exis- 
tence twenty-eight years, for it was 
in 1837 that Charles C. Little and 
James Brown acquired the booksell- 
ing and publishing business of Hil- 
liard, Gray & Company. In fact, this 
Soston house traces its history back to 
1784 when Ebenezer Battelle kept a 
bookstore on Marlborough Street, 
then that part of Washirgton Street 
south of School and north of Eliot. 

The house has long ranked with the 
world’s foremost publishers of the 
works of standard authors, and books 
of history, biography, travel, descrip- 
tion, belles lettres, poetry, domestic 
science as well as popular fiction, both 
adult and juvenile. Perhaps no house 
has issued more of the works of fa 
mous American statesmen. Their 
lists of publications have long been 
noted for their solid, substantial char- 
acter. In the earlier days they 
brought out the “Life and Works of 
Washington,” by Jared Sparks, in 
twelve volumes ; Sparks’ American bi- 
ography, in twenty-five volumes; and 
the works of John Adams, Edward 
Everett, and Daniel Webster. The 
publication of the works of Parkman 
alone would have made this firm fa- 
mous, but other successful ventures 
include the issuing of the late Ad- 
miral A. T. Mahan’s epoch-making 
books on “The Influence of Sea Pow- 

er,” Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” 
smaae revised and enlarged, and the 
translations of the Polish novels of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Their editions 
of Dumas, Daudet, and Hugo have 
been accepted in England as well as 
America as the standard editions of 
these great French authors. 


This advertisement was in 
The Nation’s first number 
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LIFE AND GENIUS OF SHAKESPRA I 
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The house has been from its be 
ginning the leading law book pub 
lishers in America, its imprint ap 
pearing on the legal works of sucli 
early authorities as Chancellor Kent 
Emory Washburn, Theophilus Par 
sons, Judge Story, and Simon Green 
leaf. During the past fifty years th 
law book list has grown in length and 
importance with the list of publica 
tions in general literature, and to-day 
contains the revised works of such 
notable legal writers as Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley, James Bradley Thayer, 
John N. Woerner, Judge John F. Dil- 
lon, Victor Morawetz, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., Hon. Simeon F. 
Baldwin, Judge Emlin McClain, Wil 
liam W. Cook, and the several epoch- 
making treatises of John H. Wig- 
more. More recent publishing ven- 


tures in this department include the 


three-volume collection ot kssays in 
Anglo-American Legal History, the 
Modern Criminal Science Series in 
nine volumes, the Continental Legal 
History Series‘in eleven volumes, and 
the Evolution of Law Series in three 
volumes. 

By acquiring the publishing business 
of Roberts Brothers in 1898, Little, 
Brown & Company came into posses- 
sion of many authors and books of 
widely recognized literary worth. In 
cluded in the list taken over were 
Miss Wormeley’s wonderful transla 
tion of Balzac’s Works, and the writ 


ings of such authors as Louisa M. 
Alcott, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Laura E. Rich 


ards, Emily Dickinson, Susan Cool 
idge, Louise Chandler Moulton, Lil 
ian Whiting, Annie Payson Call, Mary 


W. Tileston, Mary J. Lincoln, Mary 
P. Wells Smith, and many others 
Nearly 3,000,000 copies of “Little 
Women” and Miss Alcott’s other 


stories have been sold. 

This house has brought out in re 
cent years the books of some of the 
most popular novelists of the pres 
ent day, including Jeffery Farnol, au 
thor of “The Broad Highway,” etc., 
i. Phillips Oppenheim, whose stories 
of international intrigue were never 
more popular, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 


author of “The Happy Warrior,’ 
Sidney McCall, who wrote “Truth 
Dexter,” Mary E. Waller, author of 


“The Wood-Carver of ‘Lympus,’ 


Anne Warner, the creator of “Susan 
Clegg,” Louis Joseph Vance, Eliza 
Calvert Hall, author of “Aunt Jane 
of Kentucky,” Payne Erskine, who 


wrote “The Mountain Girl,” and W. 
L.. George. Among the most recent 
additions to its list of juvenile writers 
is Thornton W. Burgess, whose ani 
mal stories for bedtime reading have 
earned for him the title of the “Twen 
tieth Century Uncle Remus.” The 
varied character of the publications of 
the company is illustrated by the fact 
that its perennial best sellers include 
Miss Farmer’s “Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book.” 

The Educational Department, of 
more recent growth, has confined its 
activities principally to supplying the 
needs of the lower grades, and its 
constantly increasing business and 
lengthened list of authors testify to 
its success in this large field. 

Little, Brown & Company is now 
an incorporated company with its 
principal offices at 34 Beacon Street. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York 
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Advertised in The Nation of September 14, 1865 
By the author of CHRONICLES OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
“The Schonberg-Cotta Family” SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY By John March, D.D. 
, - 12mo, $1.75 
aa DIARY OF shat We publish three editions of the above QUESTIONS ON q 
MRs. KITTY TREVELY AN Fine PN, BUG a ce vccvdsvstceess $2.00 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY j 
A story of the times of Whitefield and Plain Edition, 12mo............... $1.50 By Joseph Emerson. ; : 
the Wesleys. New Cabinet Edition, 18mo........ $1.50 18mo, 60 cents 
THE EARLY DAWN , . A SCRIPTURE MANUAL 
Or, Sketches of Christian Life in England MARY; THE HANDMAID By Charles Simmons. 
in the Olden Time OF THE LORD 12mo, $1.75 
506 BROADWAY M. W. DODD, Publisher NEW YORK | 
° ° ° ° ° 
A few leading publications advertised in recent 
issues of The Nation 
POEMS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. $1.25 net. LONELINESS? By Robert Hugh Benson. $1.35 net. , 
BRAMBLE - BEES AND OTHERS, By J. Henri THE PRETENDER, By Robert W. Service. 
Fabre. $1.50 net. $1.35 net. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By Basanta Koomar THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. By Archibald 
Roy. $1.25 net. Morshall. $1.35 net. 
THE APPETITE OF TYRANNY. By Gilbert HIS OFFICIAL |FIANCEE. (By Berta Ruck. 
K. Chesterton. $1.00 net. $1.25 net. 
THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE. By Sir Gil- PSYCHOLOGY AND PARENTHOOD. By H. Ad- | 
bert Parker. $1.50 net. dington Bruce. $1.25 net. 
SECOND EDITION 3 


EDITORS 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 1885 Dodd, Mead & Company published the International Cyclopedia. This work embodied a thorough 
revision and expansion of Alden’s famous Library of Universal Knowledge, which was purchased by Dodd, Mead ' 
& Company one year before. 

In 1890 an extensive revision of the work was made, and in 1902 the plates were discarded and an entirely 
new work prepared, which was entitled “The New International Encyclopedia.” 

The first volumes of the Second Edition of The New International Encyclopedia were placed on the market 
in the spring of 1914. When completed this will be the most satisfactory, practical reference book published 
in this country. Of the different editions of the International, the first edition of the New International and 
also the second edition of the New International, there have been sold upward of 100,000 sets. It is to-day re- 
garded by librarians and institutions of learning as the most satisfactory reference book published. Full infor- 
mation regarding this work can be had for the asking. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


will be glad to send to any address New Illustrated Catalogue of Publications and com- 
plete information about The New International Encyclopaedia, Second Edition 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 





THE RECORD OF A GREAT PHILADELPHIA HOUSE 





EARLY BEGINNINGS 


It was during the second term of George 
Washington's administration, or in 1792, 
te be exact, that on High Street, Philadel- 
phia, Jacob Johnston opened a small book 
store. The development from this little 
shop to the J. B. Lippincott Company of 
to-day has been a development intimately 
linked with the intellectual, scientific, and 
industrial history of America. 

The early Philadelphians were evident- 
ly students and readers of books, as John- 
ston’s establishment soon became crowd- 
ed with eager customers. Expansion was 
necessary. Added capital and thorough- 
going energy were applied, and the busi- 
ness became one of greater and greater 
importance. As it was in the eighteenth 
century so is it in the twentieth, for, as 
with the small book store of long ago, so 
with the publishing house of to-day, ex- 
pansion upon solid foundations has been 
the keynote of the policy. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE FIFTIES 


It was in 1851 that the House came to 
be regarded by publishers across the 
water as one of world-wide importance. 
Up to this time the conservative Eng- 
lishmen had not regarded their American 
competitors with any special favor, but 
in 1851 J. B. Lippincott, the prime mover 
in the firm, made his first business trip 
to London and Edinburgh. This visit was 





comprehensive in its consequences: mak- | 


ing extensive purchases, he gave ample 
security, thus establishing a credit for 
large dealings which laid the foundation 
of the subsequent importing business and 
did much to cement trade relations be- 


tween all members of the profession in | 


England and America. 

From this date may be reckoned the in- 
timate relations of the Philadelphia house 
with the eminent firm of William & Rob- 
ert Chambers. This connection has re- 
mained a close one to this day, and those 


famous reference books found in almost | 


every private library, however small, are 
the result of it. 


In 1855 appeared the first edition of | 


“Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World,” a volume of two thousand 


pages, which through successive editions | 


has since been virtually without a rival. 
An opportunity was presented in 1857 of 
securing from the original publishers the 
copyright of Prescott’s Histories. It was 
accepted, and the books have been in con- 
stant demand to this day. In 1870, asa 
worthy companion of the Gazetteer, 
“Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology” appeared, and 
from time to time other valuable standard 
works were added to the list, among them 
the famous “Dictionary of Authors,” by 
Doctor Allibone. 


Another great monument is the Vari 
orum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by 
the late Dr. Horace Howard Furness, as- 
sisted and now ably seconded by his son, 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr. This mag- 
nificent work, honored wherever English 
literature is honored, was commenced in 
the sixties, when Dr. Furness was but 
thirty years old. There have now been 
seventeen plays published, and the world 
of scholars looks to Mr. Furness, Jr., to 
complete the tremendous task. It is a 
unique triumph for American letters. 


—=—THE LIPPINCOTT— | 


ADVERTISEMENT 
IN THE NATION’S 
FIRST ISSUE | 


MEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
Published and for este by 
4. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


3 votumge Sr, with cumerous Minetretions, 
ad 
n 
A MEW VOLUWE OF POEMS. 
BY T BUCHANAN READ 
4 SUMMER STORY, 
SHERIDAN'S RIDE. 





AND OTHER POEMS | 
BI THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 
4 volume Ime, $1 25 
= 
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TO READERS OF FICTION 


It was through the J. B. Lippincott 
Company presses that those representa 
tive novels from the pens of Ouida, 
“Duchess,” and Mrs. Wister, those popu 
lar ladies of the past century, made their 
bow to an admiring public. John Reed 
| Scott's “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” 
|Grace Livingstone Hill Lutz's “Marcia 
Schuyler,” Robert Hichens's “Bella Don 
na,” Frank Danby’s “Pigs in Clover,” and 
Hall Caine’s “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me” are some of the novels that have 
won renown within recent years 





THE VARIED BOOKS OF TO-DAY 


And what of today in every depart- 


ment? This Company, as does the Na 
tion, looks back upon a long and hon 
ored history, but that very history 


prompts to greater endeavors for the fu 
|ture. As usual upon the alert to provide 
the public with the best that it demands, 
}a standard series of Farm Manuals have 
been published under the editorship of 
Kary C. Davis, a leading agricultural ex- 


; pert. These books are used in the lead- 
‘ing agricultural colleges throughout the 
United States as the required texts. In 


}medicine the House stands preéminent, 
| and no one at all acquainted with medical 


| literature will wonder at it when they see 
works as Piersol's 


| upon the Hsts such 

| *Anatomy,” Wilson’s “Medica! Diagnosis,” 
Remington's “Practice of Pharmacy,” and 
the “United States Dispensatory.” The 


complete line of scientific works imported 
from Charles Griffin & Company of London 
bring the Lippincott name to all students 
of scientific industries, and also American 
scientific works, such as Blair’s standard 
book upon Iron Analysis, carry great 
weight in technical circles. History is well 
represented by the True Series of Biog 
raphy and History, books that are spread 
ing far and wide among all classes of read 
ers, a living interest In American history 
The Lippincott Readers (from which how 
many American citizens have had thelr 
first reading lessons!) remain as a stand 
by of the Educational Department, but 
many another series has been added to 
them. The Art Department is proud of 
the handsome works of Joseph Pennell, 
and of many other books upon American 


architecture, period furniture, and the 
other branches of arts and crafts. In con 
sidering stories of travel, Sir Ernest 


Shackleton’s “The Heart of the Antarctic” 
land Sir Douglas Mawson’'s “The Home of 
| the Blizzard” stand preéminent. 


| The J. B. Lippincott Company, now 
|established in a five-story building 
Washington Square, has a broad founda 
tion, and it is with confidence that it 
agrees to greet the Nation fifty year 
hence upon the Centennial Anniversary 
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The Oxford English Texts 


Library editions, 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, with facsimile title- 
pages. The texts carefully collated with the original editions. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRY VAUGHAN 
Edited by L. C. Martin 
Two volumes, pp. 4024-340. With facsimiles... .net $5.75 
“Henry Vaughan is one of the curiosities of literary values. . . . 
These volumes will be the authoritative edition.”—Nation. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT HERRICK 
Edited by F. W. Moorman. 
Svo, pp. 516. With facsimiles. ........0.00000: net $4.15 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN ESSAYS 

Chosen by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xit+-508.............4.. net $1.25 

Also on Oxford India Paper, Fcap. 8vo. 
CN a Ae Bi 6.6 biib-cece8nsicomeeuner net $2.25 
Persian Morocco, round corners, red under gold edges (in 
| errr Tere re ee net $3.00 
(Uniform with The Oxford Book of English Verse) 


“It must surely give legal readers an added pride in the litera- 
ture of our American republic.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE CONSORT OF MUSIC 
A Study in Interpretation and Ensemble. 
By J. A. FULLeR-MAITLAND. 
i, Ss te Se 0.5 0 odd caresecceencesen dss net $2.00 


“A discourse so readable and so well founded in experience 
forms an important addition to English musical literature.”— 


Scotsman 
Sacred Books of the East 


Translated by various Scholars, and edited by the late 
Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 


THE LAWS OF MANU 
Translated by Georc BijHLter. Volume XXV. 
New impression. 8vo, cloth, pp. 758........... net $6.75 


THE VEDANTA-SUTRAS 
Part I. With Sankara’s commentary. 
By G. Turipaut. Volume XXXIV. 
New impression. 8vo, cloth, pp. 576........... net $3.15 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 

Translated into English under the editorship of J. A. 

Smitru and W. D. Ross, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 
TWO NEW PARTS JUST PUBLISHED. 

(1) Magna Moralia, by Str. Grorce Stock; Ethica 

Eudemia and De Virtutibus et Vitiis, by J. SoLomon. 

Bs OR, BBRc cccccccacccsemaccsecsaasesscesens $1.75 

(2) De Mundo, by E. S. Forster; De Spiritu, by J. F. 

Dosson. 

BOO, PP. OG... wv ccccrvcccccvccccscvcevesevsecces 70¢ 
(Send for list of parts previously published. ) 








EDUCATIONAL VALUES AND METHODS 
Based on the principles of the training process, by W. G. 
Steicut, M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer on education under the 
London County Council, with preface by C. Spearman, 
Ph.D., University of London. 


From The Preface: “Out of the ashes of the old pedagogic 
systems, he is conjuring up a new and more hopeful one. In 
place of the existing school curriculum, based largely on illusion 
and mere historical accident, he proposes to us an education in 
which every detail rests on rational grounds. 


“The prospect depicted by him is fair, indeed. He portrays 
happy, healthy, graceful children, living out their own lives, and 
yet preparing well for their duties as adult citizens of the state ; 
the utmost skill is being developed for the coming hours of 
labour, the fullest culture for those of leisure, and high ideals 
for all times.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 364. .....00.ccceceeeees net $1.50 


SOME LOVE SONGS OF PETRARCH 
Translated and annotated, and with a Biographical Intro- 
duction. By Wittiam Dupvey FouLke. 


Peed. Bee, CR, BOs Bide a6 06400000 006000005 net $1.15 


THE VITAL FORCES OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 
Six studies by Missionaries to Moslems, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, and a Concluding Study 
by Professor DuncAN BLack MACDONALD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. ........ceseeeeees net $1.15 


THE LIFE OF BARNAVE 
By E. D. Brapsy. Two volumes. 


Seo, cloth, OD. FGO7-4G1G. occ ccccccccccccceces net $5.75 


“Barnave was the embodiment of the first phase of the Revo- 
lution. In the study of this phase Miss Bradby’s book will be 
henceforth indispensable."—London Times. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIP SKELTON 
By SaAMueL Burpy, A.B. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1792. With an Introduction by Norman Moors. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvitit256............ net $1.75 


“A delightful book, and one giving the best account of Ireland 
of any work of its time.”"—Macaulay on 1792 Edition. 


“A book, in short, full of character and abounding in humour.” 
—London Times. 


The DEVELOPMENT of ARABIC NUMERALS in EUROPE 
Exhibited in sixty-four Tables. By G. F. Hit. 
eh Cos ON aks dsirwotnnnékienddubenenes net $2.50 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE SPREAD OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


By Emma Gertrupe JAgck, Px.D. 
(Germanic Literature and Culture Series) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vit-358............00000- net 75¢ 





THE LETTERS of SIDONIUS 
Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by O. M. DaLton 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. pp. 
clxxxiii+-86. Vol. 11. pp. 268. 
Per volume ... 0.00: $1.00 


(Oxford Library of Translations. ) 





The WAR SPEECHES of WILLIAM PITT 
THE YOUNGER 


Selected, and with Introduction, by R. CoupLanp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 408.......... net $1.00 
“There is not a speech which, if we substitute the German Emperor 
for Napoleon, and Germany for France, does not contain something 
precisely applicable to the situation of ourselves and of the British 
Empire in the present crisis.” — Pall Mall Gazette 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY 

OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 
By C. C. J. Wess. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 370..net $3.40 
Contents—Introduction to the 
History of Natural Theology— 
The Natural Theology of Plato 
—Natural Theology in the 
Middle Ages. 











AT ALL” BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS. 
Oxford University Press American Branch, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


35 West 32d St., New York 
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PAN-AMERICANISM 


By ROLAND G. USHER 
Author of “‘ The Rise of the American People,” etc. 





THE NOTE-BOOK 
OF AN ATTACHE 


Seven Months in the War Zone 
By ERIC FISHER WOOD 


A most amazing fund of accurate information 
gathered with the care and caution of a Govern- 
ment official, organized with the skill of an artist, 
and presented with the dramatic intensity of an 
eye-witnessing young American. 

The author was studying architecture at the 
Seaux Arts in Paris when the war broke out. 
Entering the service of the American Embassy, he 
spent seven months carrying dispatches all over 
Europe, visiting battlefields, taking care of interned 
Teutons, helping organize ambulance corps, and 
everywhere and all the time gathering information. 

Returning to America, Mr. Wood spent five 
days at Washington answering questions of three 
officers from the War College as to the fighting 
and the fighters; among other things, telling of the 
operations of the infantry, cavalry, aeroplanes, and 
medical corps of most of the armies. The gist of 
his report is in an appendix to the book. 

“The Note-Book of an Attaché” is compiled 
from notes and letters written on the ground, and 
the narrative has inevitably taken on the rushing 
swiftness, the thrilling intensity of the storm 
raging round the writer. 


Illustrated. Price $1.60 net, postage 10 cents. 








‘THE WORLD STORM— 
AND BEYOND 


By EDWIN DAVIES SCHOONMAKER 


An interpretation of the present war in its his- 
torical perspective and in its bearing on the main 
relations of society and the great social movements 
of the present time. 


Although each chapter can be read as a separ- 
ate essay, the book is bound together by a compel- 
ling train of thought. The author’s contention that 
the desire for empire tends constantly northward 
leads him to examine the enigmatical Russian race 
as perhaps the dominant influence of the future, 
an influence by no means to be feared. He points 
out that landlordism is the main cause of militar- 
ism. He discusses a possible federation of Europe. 
He points out that he eflichency of socialism, far 
from collapsing, has for the first time been demon- 
strated in the unity of emotion and the practical 
results it has achieved for the war. 


Perhaps the most striking of all his chapters is 
“The Moral Failure of ‘Efficiency,’” in which he 
shows how, for a generation, and especially in Ger- 
many, the world has been conceived of primarily 
as a factory and man as a workman, and that this 
has made it impossible for man to rise above a 
mechanical and partial view of life. 


Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


A forecast of the inevitable clash between the United 
States and Europe’s victor. 

“The most d and revolutionary study of our destinies for many 
a day. No American who has at heart the interests of his country can 
afford to neglect it."—Boston Transcript. 


Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


An unhackneyed consideration of our neighbors, the Latin- 
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SOUTH OF PANAMA 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
Author of “ The Old World in the New,” etc. 


ARMS AND THE RACE 


By R. M. JOHNSTON 


Author of “ The French Revolution,” etc. 


THE NEW MAP 


OF EUROPE 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


of the Ottoman 


Author of “The Foundations 
Empire,” etc. 


American republics; their business, their manners and cus- 
toms, their cities and scenery, their social conditions and out- 
standing men. The author’s purpose is not the promulgation 
of Pan-Americanism, or of trade, or of anything except the 
truth. He found South America more astonishing than China. 
80 illustrations. Price $2.40 net, postage 10 cents. 

A résumé of modern military development, a brief sketch 
of our own military history, a definite military plan, and a 
powerful warning to the United States. The author analyzes 
in a very clear way living questions like the Swiss military 
system (urged by many as a model for us) and the military 
aspect of Mexican intervention. 

Price $1.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


An impartial, dramatic account of the history of the ten 
years leading up to the European war, showing the exact 
bearing of each crisis and incident from the Kaiser’s famous 
visit to Morocco in 1905 up to the outbreak of hostilities in 
August, 1914. Admittedly the best background book of the 
war. Adopted as required reading at Princeton, Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth and other universities and colleges. 

Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 
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_ me, however, it seems to be more than this. 
the most satisfactory rendering, all things considered— 


| melody and imagination and emo- 




















Conservation of Water by Storage 


————— 





The Divine Comedy 
Translated by HENRY JOHNSON | 
“The occasion met and the great effort made by the trans- | 

lator would in any case render his work conspicuous. To 

To me it is 


fidelity to word and spirit and nature of metrical vehicle— 
that has hitherto appeared in the English language.”— 
Walter Littlefield in New York Times. 


| 12mo. Cloth binding. 443 pages. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. | 
Poems By BRIAN HOOKER, M.A. 


“This volume should place Brian Hooker among our 
foremost writers. In saying this we are not led away by 
the fact that he is a Yale graduate, 
and that he was until some five years 


| Eight Etchings of Yale University 


By HUC-MAZELET LUQUIENS 

The subjects are: Phelps Gateway; Battell Chapel; 
Old Library; Vanderbilt Gateway; Connecticut Hall; 
Berkeley Oval; Vanderbilt Sheff; Osborn Gateway. 

“For something which cid more than record the bare 
architectural facts, something which conveyed the spirit of 
the Campus, something which had independent value as a 
work of art, for anything of this sort Yale men have often 
looked in vain. Fortunately, this need no longer be true.” 
—Willard H. Durham in Yale Daily News. 

Eight Etchings. Size 6x8 inches. Ina portfolio. Edi- 
tion limited to 150 sets, numbered and signed by the 
Artist and Publisher. Price $25.00 net, per set, postpaid. 


Nathan Hale, 1776, Biog- 








ago a member of the English Depart- 
ment. There is no local pride, no 
feeling of friendliness, in the judg- 
ment that this book discloses a new 
American poet.”—Edward B. Reed 
in Yale Daily News. 

12mo. Cloth binding. 144 pages. 

Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


F d 
By N HOOKER, M.A. 








BOOKS OF LITERARY AND 
SCHOLARLY INTEREST 


raphy and Memorials 
By HENRY P. JOHNSTON 


“The dominant note of intimacy 
which is found in so many of the let- 
ters to Hale runs through every page 
of Professor Johnston’s book. There 





and the recovery of these hidden me- 
morials of the patriotic youth who 
faced the meanest of deaths without 





“There are moments of rare lyric 


tional beauty in Brian Hooker's 
‘Fairyland.’ This fanciful, fantastic 
story for an opera has touches of real 
poetic genius. . .. The characters, far 
from being mythical figureheads, are 





\.. 





VERITAS = 


flinching, endows the volume with 
permanent interest.”—Boston Tran- 


script. 
8vo. Board binding. 296 pages 
Appendices. 


» 
? 


illustrations. Index. 
Price $2.35 net, postpaid. 


Yale Yesterdays 











remarkably vitalized and human, 
variable but almost wholly convinc- 
ing... . ‘Fairyland’ is a considerable 
achievement, poetically and dramati- 
cally."—The Bellman. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 137 pages. 
Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Undercturrents in American 
Politics sy ARTHUR TWINING 





209 Elm Street 
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Yale University Press 


New Haven, Conn. New York City 







By CLARENCE DEMING 


“Not Yale men only but all who 
cherish memories of golden days on 
| ff any college campus will find pleasant 
recollections of old places and cus- 
toms freshened by ‘Yale Yesterdays.’ 
... Mr. Deming had a warmth of col- 
legiate patriotism and a trenchant 
pen, well trained in journalism, that 
combined to make him a_ happy 





225 Fifth Ave. 














HADLEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“President Hadley is more of a 
historian than he is an advocate. As an economic observer 
and critic he has long established his place in American 
literature. He is as frank in setting forth the dangers 
which threaten the new democracy as he is to analyze the 
causes which have promoted its growth. His discussion 
of machine politics and the power of the press in molding 
public opinion is at once sane and illuminative.”—Wash- 
ington Times. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 185 pages. Price $1.35 net, postpaid. 





By GEORGE FILLMORE SWAIN, LL.D. 

“The engineer, the lawyer, the business man or the legis- 
lator who is interested in any phase of the subject of con- 
servation of water resources, will welcome, as a helpful aid | 
to his studies, Professor Swain’s ‘Conservation of Water by 
Storage.’ Here the expert engineer has applied his talent 
for construction to problems which traverse the field, not 
only of engineering, but of law and finance.”—Rome G. 
srown in Case and Comment. 


8vo. Cloth binding. 384 pages. 91 illustrations. Appendix. | 
Index. Price $3.00 net, postpaid. 





chronicler of the glories of Eli.”-— 

New York Sun. 

8vo. Cloth binding. End papers in color. 254 pages. Illus- 
trations. Index. Price $2.25 net, postpaid. 


A Voice from the Crowd 

By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 

It is with keen interest that we turn to the first series 
of Lyman Beecher Lectures to be delivered by a layman. 
Their directness, sincerity and earnestness of purpose are 
at once characteristic of their author and worthy of the 
illustrious foundation on which they were delivered. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 270 pages. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 

(In preparation, to be published in July.) 


The New Infinite and the Old Theology 

By CASSIUS J. KEYSEPF, Fh.D., LL.D. 

“TI do not believe that the declined estate of Theology is 
destined to be permanent. The present is but an interreg- 
num in her reign, and her fallen days will have an end... . 
And Mathematics, by the inmost character of her being, is 
especially qualified, I believe, to assist in the restoration.” 
—From the Author's Preface 
12mo. Cloth binding. 117 pp. Price 





75 cents net, postpaid, 


is a constant inspiration in its pages, | 
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Priest: Germany since 1740 


A clear-cut, unbiased, brief account of the development of 
modern Germany, beginning with the accessions of Maria 
Theresa and Frederick the Great, and carrying the chronicle 
down to October, 1914, so as to include an analysis of the 
causes of the present war. An authoritative and very readable 
book which will prove invaluable to those who desire to under- 
stand the present situation in Europe. 199 pages, $1.25. 


Dealey: Growth of American State Constitutions 


This volume concerns itself with the origin, growth, and 
probable future development of American state constitutions. 
It is the first volume to be devoted exclusively to this important 
and neglected subject. The inquiry discusses many of the 
needed reforms which should be carried out. 308 pages, $1.40. 


Muzzey: Readings in American History (2 press) 


This is a sourcebook covering every phase and. aspect of 
the development of America as a nation up to the present 
administration. The 125 extracts include selections from 
diaries, letters, memoirs, acts of Congress, executive documents, 
books of travel, constitutional treatises, opinions of courts, 
industrial and economic reports, etc. 


Harrington: Typical Newspaper Stories (2 press) 

A volume of examples for the student of journalism, show- 
ing what has been done by distinguished and successful news- 
paper men, and setting high standards for the emulation of 
the beginner. 








New and Forthcoming Books 











Davis: Vocational and Moral Guidance 

A book for those who are called on to assist the young in 
choosing their careers and in developing the ethical principles 
which shall govern those careers. Part I is based on the 
author’s organization of work as Vocational Director of Public 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Part II comprises articles 
by librarians, superintendents, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and 
others actually engaged in vocational guidance. 303 pages, §1.25. 


Hopkins and Hughes: The English Novel Before 
the Nineteenth Century 


A collection of long selections from eighteen of the most 
famous early novels written in English, beginning with 
Malory’s “Mort d’Arthur” (1469) and ending with William 
Godwin’s “Things as They Are” (1794). This volume should 
be a boon to students of English literature. xxi+-794 pages, $1.60. 


Calhoun and MacAlarney: Readings from 


American Literature 
These readings are especially valuable for their repriats of 
rare matter from the colonial period, matter which is not now 
generally available except in very costly editions. xv+635 
pages. $1.40. 


Bloomfield: Readings in Vocational Guidance 

This volume contains the most important magazine articles, 
public addresses, and other documents available on the subject 
of vocational guidance, collected and edited by the Director of 
Boston’s Vocation Bureau. It offers a complete library of 
the best vocational guidance literature. [In press) 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO_ 


in the Nation’s first issue we 
| advertised our books on 


‘MILITARY SCIENCE 








then a subject made important 
by the Civil War. 


TO-DAY | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 





our books cover every field of 


SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING | 


as evidenced by our 232 page 
catalog——-which we will mail you 
free on request. 

















The Mark of Service 


OR more than fifty years this trade mark has 
identified Van Nostrand Books and Van Nostrand 
Service. It has always been associated with the books 
representative of the highest standards of engineering 
and scientific literature. Ours is a service that is 
comprehensive. 
the latest literature. We keep a complete and com- 
prehensive stock always on hand. Your needs for 
information can be satisfied most quickly here, and 
‘| your inquiry, whether in person, by mail or by telephone, 
| receives courteous, intelligent and prompt attention. 


We aim to keep you posted as to 


We can supply all the books you require because 
__'{ VAN NOSTRAND SERVICE IS COMPREHENSIVE 
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25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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z NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS | 





NEW BOOKS ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





AMERICA AND HER PROBLEMS 
By Paul Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant 


A penetrating and particularly timely discussion of our 
ndtional and international problems as seen by a states- 
man of rare genius and a keen student of governmental 
affairs. 

“One of the most interesting volumes of observation 
and comment on this country which has yet been writ- 


ten.”"—New York Times. 
$2.00 


THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
By H. A. Millis 


Professor of Economics in the University of Kansas. 
A frank and highly interesting discussion of an impor- 
tant question; the result of a special investigation and 
study of the actual conditions in California, considering 
immigration and the treatment of established Japanese. 
Illustrated, $1.50 








NEW BOOKS ON 


SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 





SOCIETAL EVOLUTION 
By Albert Galloway Keller 

Professor of the Science of Society in Yale College. 

A serious and important study of the evolutionary 
basis of the science of society. 

“Thoroughly good throughout, sober, well buttressed 
and intelligent at every point.”—Professor Franklin H. 
Giddmgs. $1.50 


| 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM | 
By Charles A. Ellwood 
“Not only sound, in its general positions, but sound in 
details. 


which can command so completely the endorsement ef 
Professor E. A. Ross. 


. . » I know of no book upon the social problem 


social thinkers everywhere.”’- 
$1.25 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


AND DESCRIPTION 





RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 
By Stephen Graham 
A record of recent observations in a country of which 
the author has long been a sympathetic student, giving 
an intimate picture of the Russian people. 
Illustrated, $2.00 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF CALIFORNIA 
By Clifton Johnson 

Describes vividly the scenery and life in and around 

California. Contains much valuable information for the 


California tourist, especially visitors to the Exposition. 
New Exposition Edition Illustrated, $1.50 








NEW BOOKS OF POETRY, DRAMA, ETC. 








THE SALON AND ENGLISH LETTERS 
By Chauncey B. Tinker 
Professor of English in Yale College. 
A scholarly and interesting discussion of the inter- 
relation of literature and society in the age of Johnson. 
Illustrated, $2.25 





SWORD BLADES AND POPPY SEED 
By Amy Lowell, Author of ““A Dome of Many Coloured Glass 

“Against the multitudinous array of daily verse our times 
produce, this volume utters itself with a range and brilliancy 
wholly remarkable. I cannot see that Miss Lowell's use of 
unrhymed vers libre has been surpassed in English.” 
Josephine Preston Peabody, The Boston Herald $1.25 











THE SORROWS OF BELGIUM 
A Play in Six Scenes 
By Leonid Andreyev 
Translated by Herman Bernstein. 

Under a transparent disguise, Maeterlinck, the fore- 
most Belgian poet and thinker, is the leading character 
in this drama of the Belgian Tragedy, and the heroic 
King Albert also plays a conspicuous part. $1.25 








SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 
By Edgar Lee Masters 
“The greatest American poetry since Whitman's. 
William Marion Reedy. 
“It more vividly paints a community than any other 
book in American literature. It is an American ‘Comédic 


Humaine.’ "—Boston Transcript. 
$1.25 











Published at 
64-66 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


On Sale Wherever 
Books Are Sold 
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THE AMERICAN BOOKS 


S “It is difficult to estimate the large amount of value which may accrue from 
such a series as The American Books. Their price attracts, and the effort which is 
made in each case to deal with some prominent American institution, and to have 
that institution written of by an authority, fills a need.”—The Boston Advertiser. 


These Five Corcise, Authoritative Volumzs Are Now Ready 






A Library of 
Good Citizenship 
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“In Such Form that the Busiest Citizen Cannot Plead Lack of Time to Read and Learn” 





| The American College 
DOUBLEDAY, The American Navy e 
PAGE & CO By REAR-ADMIRAL FRENCH E. CHADWICK By ISAAC SHARPLESS (President of Haverlord College) 
: (U. S. N. Retired) “A bird’s-eye view of a much discussed institution. 
A book that shows through a study of the past history | The quiet tone of the book adds to the force of its 
of the navy its needs to-day. conclusions.” —New York Evening Post. 
Municipal Freedom American Literature The Indian To-day 
By Oswald Ryan. Introduction by Pres. Lowell of Harvard By Leon Kellner (University of Czernowitz) By Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa) 
A study of the commission form of government. “He has compressed into two hundred and fifty “*The Indian To-day’ uncovers many facts gen- 
Dr. A. N. Holcombe, Assistant Professor of Gov- pages an extraordinary amount of information con- erally unknown to the layman. Himself a Sioux, 
ernment at Harvard, writes “It ought to be read cerning American Literature and sketches its develop- the author presents a clear, impressive summary of 
by every city dweller with faith in our American ments with rapid strokes. His judgments are inde- the history of his race's past, and sees a brighter 
institutions.” pendent and incisive.""—The Nation. future.""—New York Evening Sun. 
Each volame bound tn dark green cloth, gold stamped, in a distinctive blue jacket. 60c net. Write for circular. 
Outstanding Novels A Famous Surgeon on Questions Thinking Men and Women Belles-Lettres 
Victory Will Be Talking About To-morrow The Shoes of 


By JOSEPH CONRAD TO-_MORROW'S TOPICS SERIES Ha piness 
“Im all the range of fiction noth | By Robert T. Morris, M. D., of the N.Y. Post-Graduate Medical College By EDWIN MARKHAM 


a. "a6 tate at — fa, See A frank, fearless and entertaining discussion of the vital questions of to- A teak 42 GG, Bek, $1.20. 
slums.""——-San Francisco Chronicle. | day and to-morrow and where we are going, as a surgeon sees it. Every in- ESS TH 

Net, $1.35; Leather, net, $1.50. telligent person should read these books, every physician must read them. Ci lL SAY ee I 4; 
Rugglesof{RedGap In Three Volumes, Each Complete in Itself ivilisations of India, 
By HARRY LEON WILSON MICROBES AND MEN China and Japan 

An English valet’s experiences A revolutionary view of the microbe—and other things. By G. LOWES DICKINSON 
with American democracy. “A verl A SURGEON'S PHILOSOPHY The probable effect on the East of 
dh gee Mee nee e138. Politics, war, socialism—everything as a surgeon sees them. contact = 





DOCTORS versus FOLKS 











Doubleday, Page &Co.| sack mione tellvpceteb)n ne 00” theeeusees se, soo» | Garden City, N. Y: 














Do YOU read hallet? | A Powerful new novel 


Hi tal f th ‘ Jack d by the author of 
is new tale o e sea, as grim as Jack London, as | “ ” 
artistic as Joseph Conrad, is The Glory of the Conquered 


THE LADY AFT | FIDELITY 


By Richard Matthews Hallet | By Susan Glaspell 


“The sweep of the sea and the rush of winds, the flap of | “Perhaps the most striking quality of Miss Glaspell’s new 


| novel is its sincerity.”"—New York Times. 
frightened canvas and creaking of taut lines, the very roll and | a 3 se ae . 
pitch of the old hooker is in the book. Indeed, Mr. Hallet The book is strong from every point of view.”—Washington 


‘ knows how to write—he writes like a young Kipling.” aa ‘s a lesson fer the new woman who believes ia the 
Los Angeles Times. rights of love in this deep analysis of the human heart.”— 
“It is the author’s first book, but every one .. . will Detroit Free Press. 

hope that it will be the first of many if he can continue to “Ruth Holland is a character not soon to be forgotten.”— 

put into his work the wizardry of touch which gives to this | Boston Transcript. 

story so pronounced and pleasing a flavor of individuality.”— $1.35 net. 


SS tatratea, $1385 net ‘THE RED GERANIUM 
THE DAWN By William Carleton 


L Ash Author of “One Way Out.” 
( es u es) An entertaining and valuable contribution to the literature 


A symbolic war play in four acts, by Emile Verhaeren, the | based on the back-to-the-land idea. 
poet of the Belgians. It has been said that there are two “Mr. Carleton’s work reveals the fine feeling and love of 
living Belgians who stand out conspicuously before the world, | nature and the simple life which characterizes the work of 
King Albert and Emile Verhaeren. This particularly timely | ‘David Grayson.’"—Boston Transcript. 
play expresses, as perhaps does no other work, the courage, “Any one will find much to please and entertain him.”— 
vitality, and strenuousness of the Belgian race. $1.00 net. | Washington Star. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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LONGMANS NEW BOOKS 





Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 


POPULATION: A Study in Malthusianism 
By WARREN S. THOMPSON, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology 
in the University of Michigan. 8vo. Paper Covers. $1.75. 


NATIONALIZATION OF RAILWAYS IN JAPAN 

By TOSHIHARU WATARAI, Ph.D., Formerly Assistant Coun- 
cillor in the Imperial Board of Railways, Japan. §8vo. 
Pp. 156. Paper Covers. $1.25. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN GEORGIA 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 1865-1872. 

By C. MILDRED THOMPSON Ph.D., Instructor in History in 

Vassar College Pp. 418. Paper Covers. $3.00. 


THE REVIEW OF AMERICAN COLONIAL LEGIS- 


LATION BY THE KING IN COUNCIL 
By ELMER BEECHER RUSSELL, Ph.D. 8vo. Pp. 227. 
Covers. $1.75. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO ABOUT 1485 
By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


COMPLETION OF SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN’S 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
In 6 Volumes, Uniformly Bound, Gilt Top, in a Box. 
the set, $12.00 net. 
“This series of volumes stands alone as a history of the 
American War of Independence.’—Nation. 


Paper 


Price for 





HUGH: MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Illustrated. $1.75 net 
An intimate picture of the personality of Monsignor R. H 
Benson—"“as he showed himself, freely and unaffectedly, to his 
own circle.” 


EYE-WITNESS’S NARRATIVE OF THE WAR 


From the Marne to Neuve Chapelle, September, 1914—March, 
1915. Crown 8vo. Pp. vili+303. $0.75 net. 

The book contains all the descriptive accounts by “an eye 
witness present with General Headquarters,” issued by the Brit 
ish Press Bureau up to the end of March, 1915, and Is of singu 
lar importance. 


WHAT SHOULD I BELIEVE? 
An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and Value of the Faiths 
of Science, Society, Morals and Religion. 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 


Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, Yale University. Crown 
8vo. $1.50 net. 

Already Published: ‘What Can I Know?” “What Ought I to D 

In preparation: ‘What May I Hope?” Each, $1.50 n 


ALLAN AND THE HOLY FLOWER 
By SIR RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “Allan Quatermain, 

“She,” etc. $1.35 net. 

A tale of Allan Quatermain’'s search through South African 
wilds for a unique flower of priceless value, presided over by 
a “white goddess” and a monstrous ape revered by the natives 
as a god. “Another thrilling story by the master writer of 


' tales of adventure.” 





PUBLISHED 
BY 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 
New York 




















MARK TWAIN 


A convenient, attractive edition of volumes easy to hold, pleasant to feel, and a 
joy to read. They are bound in limp red leather, printed on thin paper, and each 
They are being issued two books a month, and these 


volume has a frontispiece. 
are the volumes so far printed: 

Hackleberry Finn. The $30,000 Bequest. 
Abroad, 2 vols. Joan of Are, 1 vol. 
leyburg. Gilded Age, 1 vol. Gilded Age, 2 vols 
Mississippi. Christian Science. Sketches New and Old. 


Titles in one volume, net, $1.75; titles in two volumes, net, $1.50 each. 


NEW LIMP LEATHER EDITION OF 


Innocents Abroad, 1 vol. Innocents 
Joan of Are, 2 vols. The Man That Corrupted Had- 
Tom Sawyer Abrond. 
A Tramp Abroad. 


Sets at net $37.00 


HARPERS A-B-C SERIES 


16mo. Cloth. 50c. net each. 


XVil 








A-B-C OF HOUSEKEEPING 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 

Gives an outline of the details for a 

young housekeeper, its furnishing, food, 
marketing, and economy of buying. 

| ‘ 7 , 

A-B-C OF ELECTRICITY 
By WILLIAM H. MEADOWCROFT 

So clear are the explanations offered 

in this book that no young reader can 


Life on the 





OUT 
THE LANDLOPER «i 
The Romance of a Man on Foot. 
By HOLMAN DAY 

Humor, sentiment and adventure tread 
upon each other’s heels in this new novel 
of Holman Day’s, filled with the quaint, 
humorous types, such as Mr. Day so suc- 
cessfully creates. It is the romance of 
the highroad of a modern knight errant 
who did not set out to redress human 
wrongs, but who did good almost against 


his will. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. leather, $1.50 net. 





THE TURMOIL The 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


The June Bookman says: 
records in the history of The Bookman 
lists with four hundred and four out of a 
possible four hundred and fifty 
It held first place in thirty-eight out of 
the forty-five reports.” 


fail to gain from it a thorough oversight 
of the nature and workings of electricity 
author explains the various ways by 
which electricity is obtained and how 
it produces the useful results that w 
“Broke all | see around us. JIlustrated 

A-B-C OF GARDENING 

By EBEN E. REXFORD 
Contains all the information nec: 

sary for starting and keeping an outdoor 
flower-garden or indoor plants Here is 


points 


Cloth, $1.35 net; | the manual for those who sigh to havs 
growing things about, but are bewildered 
by the numberless directions of many 
volumes 





THE KEY TO THE LAND 


By FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL 


Full of practical information, gained by actual experience, 


recounts the “making good” of a city man in the country. 
a story out of actual happenings and results achieved. 


mined to try his luck in the country, with a capital of a few hundred dollars 
His new methods were criticised by the conservative farmers, but they were soon ] , +) 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


glad to follow the city man’s example. /Ilustrated. 


is this book which 


A-B-C OF GOOD FORM 
By ANNE SEYMOUR 
Presents in the simplest form the facts 
about our formal relations with our fe! 
lows which every one needs to know 


The author has made “Concerning Introductions”; “Visiting 
A business man deter Calls. Regrets”: “Weddings”: “Card 
Parties’ “Good Form in Dress,” are 


among the topics 


Additional volumes to be added. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Publishers, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 





famous players. 


let, Macbeth, and King Henry VIII. 





Shakespeare on the Stage 


First and Second Series. Each Volume Completezin Itself 


By WILLIAM WINTER’ 


A complete and seholarly study of the various productions of Shakespeare’s plays 
by a critic of unrivalled ability and experience. Each of the two volumes is beau- 
tifully illustrated with photographs of well-known actors and rare, old prints of 


The first series treats of King Richard III, The Merchant of Venice, Othello, Ham- 


The second series treats of Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, 
King Lear, The Taming of the Shrew, and Julius Cesar. 


Large Octavo. Fully Illustrated. $3.00 net,-each volume 


<= 
‘ 
. 








A collection of timely studies, essa 
style and displaying the surest taste. 


Memories and Milestones 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


ys, 


} 
| 
There are scholarly talks on art and ethical | 
culture; carefully thought-out discussions of the negro question, the modern drama, 
and church schools; and fine appreciations of such well-known characters as Julia 
Ward Howe, Martin Brimmer, Charles Eliot Norton, ex-President Eliot, etc., etc. 
“He both reveals the range of his own interests and sympathies, and opens to the | 
reader many new and inviting vistas of speculation and inquiry.”—The Dial. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


and papers written in a clear and vigorous 





can hope to reach it all. 


lullabies. 


| book-lovers. 


| Mother’s Day 


Compiled by SUSAN TRACY RICE. Edited by ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


A full and comprehensive anthology of Mother literature. There is a wealth of 
beautiful writing in the world upon the sacred theme of “Mother,” and few of us 
This volume contains selected materia] written by mothers | 
to children, and by sons and daughters to mothers. 


| 
| 
The book makes an excellent present for “Mother” at Christmas-time or on her 
birthday. Any mother would appreciate the book as a gift for the summer-time. 
The newest volume of the “American Holiday Series,” already well known among | 


$1.00 net. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORBS. 


There are also many delightful 





| MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


STANDARD BOOKS 


Belles-Lettres Series 


Fifty volumes of drama, Early and 
Middle English. Send for list. Per 
vol., 60 cents. 


Carlton’s The History and 


Problems of Organized Labor 
Presents the important facts in the 
history of organized labor in the 
United States, analyzes the chief 
problems that affect labor organiza- 
tions, and attempts to evaluate the 
functions of organized labor. The 
object is not to justify or condemn, 
but to analyze phenomena. $2.00. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia 
Edited with introduction, notes, and 
arguments by C. H. Grandgent, 
Professor in Harvard University. Jn 
three parts, at $1.25 each. Complete, 
$2.25. 


Dewey’s How We Think | 
A clear and comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the development of the proc- 
esses of thought. $1.00. 


Gide’s Political Economy 
The authorized translation from the 
third edition (1913) of the Cours 
d'Economie Politique. The method 
keeps clearly in view the human ele- 
ment, which is at once the main difh- 
culty and the main interest of the 


subject. $3.00. 
Lawrence’s Documents Illus- 
trative of International Law 
Eighty-seven important documents 
upon the development of Internation- 


al Law, the laws of peace, the laws 
of war, and the laws of neutrality. 


$2.00. 


Shakespeare—The Arden Series 


The most acceptably edited edition 

















for the study of the plays as litera- 




















Germany 
lo understand the power of Ger- 
many you must go to the source of 
national co-operation and unanim- 
ity in that social and industrial 
organization so clearly and au- 


thoritatively revealed in 


MONARCHICAL SOCIALISM 
IN GERMANY 
By ELMER ROBERTS 


1.25 net 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








attractively with the Viking seal in gold on the side. 
SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 
I. Comepres py Horserc II. Poems sy Trower 


SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS 


Ie limited editions, authoritative translations, bound 
| 
| 


I. Tue Voyaces or tHE Nors—EMEN TO AMERICA 
For a full THeAmerican 
description % SCANDINAVIAN 


of these books 


send for a 


Review 
25 W. 45th St. 


free copy of New York 








“TO LIBRARIANS”’———, 


it ta of interest and importance to know that the 

bhooka reviewed and advertised in thia magazine can 

be purchased from us at advantageous prices by 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 








ture. Per vol., 25 cents. 





D. C. HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Peeram sv Finer Mar. 10 ane Post-Orrice por $4 5¢. 
ToS NEW ILLOSTRATED 
HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPADIA 
contains nearty 1,000 pages, ‘Mlustrated with more than 5090 Mngrevings, wit? 


Enéex complete. Agente waoted. Addrese 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 289 Broadway, N. Y. 


Skit Se 
THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT 
PUBLISHED IN THE FIRST ISSUE 
OF THE NATION, 1865, AN- 
NOUNCES A BUSINESS ALREADY 
THIRTY YEARS OLD. NOW IN 
ITS 80TH YEAR. 


FOWLER AND WELLS CO., 





27 EAST 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Abingdon Press is 
the trade imprint of the 
oldest publishing house in 
the United States; its im- 
press on any book is a 
guarantee of scholarship, 
reliability and workman- 
ship. Under this imprint 
it is proposed to issue im- 
portant works in History, 
Philosophy, Sociology, 
Economics and Theology. 
Among recent issues deal- 
ing with new and impor- 
tant phases of these sub- 
jects are The Balkans, by 
William M. Sloane, Pro- 
fessor of History in Co- 
lumbia College; Social He- 
redity and Social Evolu- 
tion, by Professor H. W. 
Conn, Professor of Biolo- 
gy in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; and The Awakening 
of Woman, by Florence 
Guertin Tuttle. Booksel- 
lers may unhesitatingly 
commend any publications 
bearing the trade mark or 
imprint of the Abingdon 
Press, confident that all 
such publications wil] 
stand the highest critical 
test. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


YORK 


NEw CINCINNATI 
166 Fifth Ave. 


Go 


581 Boylston St ts 
(Conky On) 1018-24 S. Wabash Ave. 


KANSAS CITY 
1121 McGee St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH 
106 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT 
21 Adams Ave., East 


220 West Fourth St. 


5&7 City Hall Ave. 
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AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS OF THE HOUR 
THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE The Hon. Maurice Baring 


the chief authority on Russia's rise and her present-day ambitions, resources, national! ideals, 
religion. With elaborate maps and tables. The completeness of scholarship with the fluent 
style of the journalist. 8vo. Net, $3.50 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A. 


Dr. Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in Oxford, formerly Professor of History 
in the University of Moscow, concisely presents the key to Russian psychology of to-day, and 
her future greatness. He indignantly defends Russia from Teutonic attacks. Net, $0.75 


RUSSIA’S GIFT TO THE WORLD J. W. MacKail 


A definite answer to the question, “What has Russia given the world?” It takes up separately 
and concretely the fields of music, art, physical science, biology, history, etc. Net, $0.26 


SIBERIA M. P. Price 


A TT 

In addition to valuable information on the country’s commercial future, here are graphic de- 
scriptions of its inhabitants—the Russian official, the Slav and Tartar peasant, the political 
exile, the Chinese merchant. With 28 Illustrations and 4 maps. §8vo. Net, $2.60 


FRANCE FROM WITHIN Claire de Pratz 
A study of French family and social lite, and of the French point of view on such subjects as 


morals, marriage, divorce, child education, the jeune fille, the bachelor woman, the wife in busi 
ness, etc. Illustrated, 8vo. Net, $3.00 


COLLECTED DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS OF THE WAR 


By arrangement with His Majesty's Stationery Office, here are presented, for the first time 
ALL of the significant diplomatic documents of the Great War, including the British corre 
spondence, French Yellow Book, Russian Orange Book, Belgian Gray Book, Serbian Blu: 
Book, German White Book, Austro-Hungarian Red Book. Net, $1.00 


UNITED ITALY F, M. Underwood 


Italy of to-day cannot be understood merely on a basis of the past Italy. Mr. Underwood 
after years of research in Italy, here chronicles developments in church and state which are 
but little Known to outside nations, but which have utterly changed the nation. The ideals 
of Italy to-day are convincingly presented. 21 illustrations. $8vo. Net, $3.50 


MEMOIRS OF FRANCESCO CRISPI: King Among Statesmen 


The Exile, The Triple Alliance, the entrance of Italy into such international problems as th« 























Balkan situation, here appear in the frankest diary ever kept by a great statesman. Kings 
and Presidents here appear with their crowns off A revelation of modern diplomacy 
Vols. I and II, 8vo. boxed, net, $7.00; Vol. III, &8vo Net, $3.59 


PATHS OF GLORY Irvin S. Cobb 


Stands as the greatest picture of the actual fighters and fighting of the Great War; a mas 
terpiece both of observation and expression—and, in the force of its picture of war's hor 








ror, the greatest argument for peace. Net, $1 

ROUND ABOUT THE BLACK SEA William E. Curtis 
Leisurely but eager travels through all the countries in which the Allies are now fightin: 
the Turks or joining with the Serbs. Maps and illustrations. 8vo Net, $2.50 


Pears, commander of the Bulgarian Order of Merit and Knight of the Greek Order of the 
Savior, has identified himself with the very thought and life of Turkey, and here gives the 
latest and most complete study of the new Turkey of to-day. 8vo Net, 


$3.50 
INDIA AND THE WAR 


Lord Sydenham of Combe, et al. 
The results of British rule in India, India’s rally to the Empire, 


of 
Indian native thought. With 32 illustrations, mostly in full color Net, $1.00 
WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGUMENT Ford Madox Hueffer 
“Nobody knows Prussia better than Mr. Hueffer, and his indictment of German ‘civilization’ 


is the most effective that has yet appeared.”— London Morning Post Net, $1.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Sir Edwin Pears 








statements by leaders 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Book Company coincides with the fiftieth 
anniversary of The Nation. Founded in 1890, 
the American Book Company has steadily 
held to its purpose to publish increasingly 
better textbooks at the lowest price consis- 
tent with form and content of the first quality. 

Its catalogue of over three thousand titles 
registers every significant educational move- 
ment. Its aim is to offer promptly the con- 
crete, crystallized expression of the research 
and methods of the best teachers. Its outlook 
is wide, embracing every section of the coun- 
try and instruction of every grade from the 
primary school to the college. 

The American Book Company is conscious 
of its responsibility to the public generally 
and to the teachers particularly. It is aware 
and proud of the contribution it has made to 
educational progress through the realization 
of its purpose. And it appreciates, and is en- 
couraged to larger endeavor by the generous 
recognition of the service it has rendered. 
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Summary of the News 





The German note on the submarine ques- 
tion, the receipt of which had been expected 
this week, has been again delayed. Dis- 
patches from Berlin of Monday’s date de- 
clare, though on what authority it is not 
stated, that the substance of the proposed 
note has been made the subject of prelim- 
inary diplomatic exchanges between Berlin 
and Washington. In both capitals a general 
impression seems to persist that the contents 
of the forthcoming note will open a way 
to an understanding on the questions at issue. 





J. P. Morgan was shot in two places, but 
not, happily, seriously injured, at his country 
place at Glen Cove, on Saturday morning by 
a man who gave his name as Frank Holt. 
The man is a former instructor in German 
at Cornell University, and is apparently a 
pro-German in conviction. It seems prob- 
able, however, that he is simply an individual 
fanatic who acted entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, and was inspired to his deed 
by the propaganda for prohibiting the export 
of munitions from this country to the Euro- 
pean belligerents. His purpose, the man de- 
clares, was to induce Mr. Morgan to use 
his influence for the stopping of this traffic. 
Physiclans on Monday pronounced Mr. Mor- 
gan to be out of danger. 





The night before the attack on Mr. Morgan 
an explosion caused by a bomb wrecked the 
east reception room on the main floor of the 
Senate wing of the Capitol building. The 
damage was not particularly serious, and no 
one was injured. Since Holt’s arrest he has 
admitted that he was responsible for this 
outrage also, giving the same reason as for 
his other crime, that he did it as a protest 
against the.export of munitions. The identity 
of the criminal was first suspected on account 
of the similarity of his statement before the 
justice of the peace after the shooting of 
Mr. Morgan and of four letters which were 
sent to the Washington pepers by the per- 
petrator of the outrage at the Capitol. Sub- 
sequent investigation has led to the suspicion 
that Holt ‘may also be identified as Erich 
Muenter, the Harvard professor of German, 
who disappeared from Cambridge in 1906, af- 
ter the death of his wife from poisoning, and 
for whose arrest.a warrant has been out ever 
since. Still another bomb explosion, the 
source of which has not, as we write, been 
traced, occurred at Police Headquarters in 
New York on Monday evening. No one was 
hurt, but a considerable amount of damage 
was done, although the structure of the build- 
ing remained uninjured. 


News received on June 30 that the Leyland 
liner Armenian, carrying a cargo of mules 
from this country to England, had been tor- 
pedoed off the coast of Cornwall, with the 
loss of a number of American citizens, occa- 
sioned the fear that the incident might still 
further aggravate relations between the United 
States and Germany. That fear, however, was 





dispelled by later reports, which made it clear 
that the Armenian had been challenged by the 
submarine and ordered to stop. Only when 
the order was disobeyed and the vessel at- 
tempted to escape did the submarine open 
fire with shrapnel. It was under this bom- 
bardment that most of the lives were lost 
The chase lasted an hour, the submarine all 
the time gaining on the Armenian. After the 
captain had surrendered his vessel, he and 
his crew were allowed time by the commander 
of the submarine to leave the ship, whereupon 
she was sunk by torpedoes. Clearly, then, the 
submarine in this instance acted in strict ac- 
cordance with international law, and the prin- 
cipal significance of the incident is that it 
disproves the German contention that sub- 
marines, in the nature of the case, are unable 
to obey the ordinarily accepted rules of war- 
fare. The fate of the Armenian demonstrates 
that the new large type of German sub- 
marine, mounting guns, can fulfil the func- 
tion of a commerce destroyer almost as effec- 
tively as a cruiser. 


The Armenian case and the practice re- 
cently adopted in other cases by German sub- 
marines of giving warning to those whom 
they have intended to destroy were hailed in 
many quarters as significant of Germany's 
purpose to change the whole manner of her 
submarine warfare so as to bring it within 
the recognized limits of international law. 
That impression, however, was dispclled by an 
inspired notice which appeared in the Ger- 
man press on July 4 explicitly denying that 
any change was contemplated. Nevertheless, 
it is gratifying to note that the majority 
of ships reported sunk since we wrote last 
week received warning, and that the crews 
were permitted to escape. Refreshed by their 
visit to their bases, the submarines have, 
during the past few days, returned to the 
attack with renewed vigor. In addition to 
the Armenian, twenty-five vessels have been 
reported sunk. Of these seventeen were Brit- 
ish, six Norwegian, two French, and one Bel- 
gian. One British vessel, the Anglo-Cali- 
fornian, by fine seamanship on the part of 
her captain, and, after he had been killed by 
a shell, of his son, the mate, managed to 
elude the attacking submarine after a stern 
chase. The incident was reported in Tues- 
day’s papers. On the same day appeared a 
statement by the French Ministry of Marine 
recording the probable sinking of a sub- 
marine by a French light squadron in the 
English Channel. 


In the British Parliament the final reading 
of the Munitions bill was passed in the House 
of Commons on July 1. The bill went to the 
House of Lords and was passed in all its 
stages on the following day. Introducing the 
bill, Lord Curzon announced that the response 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal for volunteer 
munition workers had resulted during the 
first week in the enrolment of 46,000 names. 
The bill authorizing the compilation of a na- 
tional register of all persons in the United 
Kingdom between the ages of fifteen and six- 
ty-five has aroused a good deal of opposition 
in the House of Commons as savoring too 
unpleasantly of conscription. The bill, how- 
ever, will apparently be pressed. The Cabinet, 
it was stated in debate, was absolutely unani- 





mous on it, and Premier Asquith informed the 
House that the Government did not contem- 
plate any change under the terms of the bill 
involving forced labor or conscription. 


In view of the international situation, Pres 
ident Wilson, it was announced last week, has 
definitely abandoned his intention to visit the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


According to dispatches from Washington 
on Monday, analysis of returns, not absolute- 
ly complete, indicated that total receipts from 
corporations and individuals under the income 
tax for the fiscal year ended June 30 amount- 
ed to $79,828,675, as against $71,000,000 for the 
previous year. Of this amount the individual 
income tax was $41,011,402, and the corpora- 
tion tax $38,817,273. 


Statistics of the Department of Commerce, 
published in Washington on July 2, showed 
the extent to which the United States is feed- 
ing the world during the present war. Ex- 
ports of foodstuffs from this country for the 
eleven months ended May 31 amounted to 
$724,000,000, while the total exports of food 
for the same eleven months of the previous 
year amounted only to $443,000,000. 


Gen. Porfirio Diaz, former President of Mex- 
ico, died in Paris on July 2. So far as the 
situation in his native country goes, there is 
little change to record. Gen. Pascual Orozco, 
who was arrested and detained in El Paso 
with General Huerta, on Saturday succeeded 
in escaping across the Mexican border, and it 
is reported that he is to head a new revolt. 
In consequence of the escape of his licu- 
tenant, General Huerta is now guarded in jail. 


Announcement was made on July 4 that 
Admiral Lord Fisher, who recently resigned 
the position of First Sea Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, had been appointed chairman of the 
“Inventions Board,” which is being formed 
to assist the British Admiralty in regard to 
naval requirements. 





The Russian Government, it was announced 
on Tuesday, has apologized to Sweden for its 
violation of the latter’s territorial waters 
during the sea-fight in the Baltic Sea on July 
2, on which oceasion the German mine-layer 
Albatross, badly damaged by Russian fire, 
was run aground near Henviker. The inad- 
vertent violation of Swedish neutrality, the 
Russian statement explains, was due to the 
fog that prevailed at the time. 





The French Government last week issued 
an appeal to the public to turn in its private 
heards of gold so as to strengthen the na- 
tional reserve. According to dispatches from 
Paris on Tuesday, the appeal has met with 
a ready response. 


Official contradiction was made by the 
French Ministry of War on July 1 to the 
monotonously reiterated German plaint that 
brave German soldiers are being slaughtered 
in their thousands by American shells. Ac- 
cording to this statement, no shells manu- 
factured in the United States have been 
by the French army at any time since th: 
beginning of the war. 


used 
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The Week 


In regard to the sinking of the Armenian, 
with a reported loss of Americans among 
the crew, we now see how well advised was 
President Wilson in waiting to ascertain 
the exact facts. Only after they were known 
could it be possible to reach a sound judg- 
ment, or decide on the action that should be 
taken. The precise status of the ship was in 
doubt. Whether she had due warning, and 
whether, after it, she sought to escape, the 
early dispatches did not make definite. But 
later we got a great deal of new light on 
what really occurred. The mere fact that 
the Armenian had contraband on board fur- 
nished no warrant whatever for her being 
sunk by a German submarine on sight. Pres- 
ident Wilson made that clear in his first 
Lusitania note. In it he laid down the gen- 
eral principle, which he repeated almost in 
the same words in the second Lusitania 
note, that “the lives of non-combatants, 
whether they be of neutral citizenship or citi- 





zens of one of the nations at war, cannot 
lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by 
the capture or destruction of an unarmed 
merchantman.” In the second note the 
phrase was made “unresisting merchant- 
It now seems evident that the Ar- 
menian was not unresisting. There remains 
the sharp issue between the United States 
and Germany, and to it the German Govern- 
ment is expected to address itself in its forth- 
coming reply to the American protest. The 
sinking of the Armenian, even if it had been 


man.” 


wholly unwarranted, would only have been 
a fresh illustration of a policy in naval 
warfare against which the United States had 
lodged solemn objection. The new offence is 
not of a nature to heighten the old, though 
it serves to call vividly to mind the great 
crime which was committed when the Lusi- 


tania’s passengers were murdered. 


One of the most interesting outgivings 
that have come from any high German quar- 
ter since the sinking of the Lusitania is the 
article by Admiral von Truppel, at one time 
Governor of Kiao-chau, which appeared in 
the Tag on Monday. That it represents the 
sober thought of a large section of opinion 
in Government circles at Berlin there can be 
Very quietly, but none the 
Admiral von Truppel 
points out the two vital elements in the sit- 


little question. 


less impressively, 


uation concerning the American protest, as 
viewed from the standpoint of German pol- 
icy. In the first place, he tells those who 


imagine that a rupture with the United 





The Nation 


States would do Germany no serious harm 


that they are grossly underestimating the in- 
jury which such a rupture would inflict upon 
the German cause. And secondly, he asks 
this simple and pregnant question: 


Can we hope, so far as we are able to fore- 
see, to force England to its knees through sub- 
marine warfare against her commerce? 


To leave this question unanswered is, so far 
as its practical effect is concerned, much the 
same thing as to answer it in the negative. 
Indeed, it may be more effective through the 
suggestion of the negative than it would 
through the direct assertion of it; for asser- 
tion provokes contradiction, while the un- 
answered question suggests thought, and it 
takes nothing more than cool thought to see 
what the true answer is. And, apparently as 
an encouragement to the thinker, the Ad- 
miral points out various effective uses to 
which the submarines might be put in real 
warfare if they were withdrawn from their 
attempts to scare British commerce off the 
seas. 





Germany’s Military Governor of Belgium 
does no more than he should in guaranteeing 
the entire grain crop in the occupied zone 
to the civilian population; but the action is 
none the less another evidence of the dili- 
gence and tact of the American Commission 
for Relief. The Imperial forces had no more 
right to levy upon the production of the year 
than to take toll of the supplies shipped in 
by foreign charity, and while they may have 
accepted this principle as a matter of course, 
it was no doubt rendered plainer to them by 
the thoroughness of the Commission’s organ- 
ization for making national use of every 
source of supply. The relief authorities have 
themselves provided the seed and supervised 
the sowing, and they are to take possession of 
the crop and distribute it in monthly frac- 
tions, supplying the deficiencies it leaves. In 
their pleasant relations with both conquered 
and conquerors, their entirely trusted posi- 
tion, and their control of perhaps the larger 
part of the civil activities of the population, 
they are constantly reporting achievements 
of which their countrymen may well be 
proud. The announcement of the Commis- 
sion apropos of Gen. von Bissing’s order re- 
veals how rapidly it is perfecting all food 
arrangements for the future. What fight- 
ing Belgian territory will see throughout the 
summer, no one can tell, but we may be sure 
that Chairman Hoover and his associates 
will attempt to minimize its effects on the 
non-combatants. 





It did not require the official statement, 
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issued by the French Embassy at Washing. 
ton last week, to dispose of the extraordinary 
assertion in regard to American shells made 
by Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria in his re. 
cent interview. The absurdity had a)- 
ready been pointed out of his allegation 
that 50 per cent. of the shells used by the 
French against the Germans under Prince 
Rupprecht’s command were of American 
make. From the plain facts known on this 
side in regard to the shipment of shells, it 
was clear that either none at all, or so few 
as not to be worth noting, had been used in 
any of the European operations up to the 
present time. The French official statement 
is absolute that “France has bought no 
shells of any sort in the United States since 
the beginning of the war.” American shells 
will undoubtedly in the future play an im- 
portant part in the great war; but in the 
eleven months that have thus far passed, they 
have played almost no part at all. 





The point has a two-fold interest and im- 
portance. It is important first as bearing on 
the preposterous claim that the war would 
have been over long ago—over, of course, 
through a decisive victory for Germany— 
had it not been for American munitions of 
war. Munitions of certain kinds have, of 
course, been going to the Allies from this 
country; but neither in quantity nor in 
kind such as to have been of vital conse 
quence. Moreover, the battle of the Marne, 
which turned the tide of German conquest, 
was fought when the war was only a montl 
old and when, consequently, American sup- 
plies had not begun to arrive even in small 
quantities. But even more interesting than 
its bearing on the facts of the war is the re- 
minder that this incident furnishes of th« 
appalling unscrupulousness of German asser 
tions relating to the vital facts of the situa- 
tion, in all directions. Any guess, any shred 
of “evidence” however untrustworthy, any 
rumor, seems to be regarded by the highest 
of the German authorities as adequate ground 
for unqualified assertions of fact, and this 
without any regard to their inherent im- 
probability or even absurdity. The Belgian 
conspiracy against Germany, the “armed” 
Lusitania, the American shells mowing down 
the Bavarian troops—these are all of a piece: 
and it is a piece which stands quite by it 
self, a piece that can no more be matched in 
any of the other warring nations than can 
the superlative efficiency and completeness of 
Germany’s military preparation. 





For a truly patriotic view of the Fourth 
of July, commend us to the New York Staats 
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Zeitung. If a nation is degenerate and con- 
temptible, the best service that can be done 
to it is to tell it so, and that is what is done 
to the American nation in an article prom- 
inently printed in the issue of Sunday. “For 
the Fourth of July. A sermon for the times, 
by Dr. G. C. Berkemeier”—such is the head- 
ing. And its chief point is that the Amer- 
ican people are held in subjection to their 
“hereditary enemy,” their “arch-enemy,” 
England, through the influence of a servile 
and venal press. “The greater part of our 
press is subsidized, inspired, edited, from 
London,” exclaims this German-American pa- 
triot. It requires a little thought to appre 
ciate fully the courage required to make this 
assertion. Most Americans will be inclined 
simply to smile at it as an absurdity; but it 
is something more than that. For it is an as- 
sertion the like of which could not conceiv- 
ably be made concerning the press of any 
other great nation by its bitterest enemy or 
its most shameless calumniator. If “the great- 
er part of the American press”—and the man 
might well have gone farther, while he was 
about it, for substantially the whole Amer- 
ican press is anti-German—if practically the 


whole American press is “subsidized, inspir- | - 


ed, edited, from London,” this country is not 
merely in a condition of degradation, but in 
a condition of unparalleled degradation. The 
man Holt was doubtless crazy; but what is 
the word to apply to the condition of mind 
of this writer, or of the editor who sees fit to 
publish his rubbish as one of the conspic- 
uous contributions to the celebration of the 
Fourth of July? 





One war myth has been pretty thorough- 
ly disposed of. The great numbers of “war 
babies,” actual or expected, in England do 
not exist. In addition to other refutations 
of the wild stories on this subject which were 
current a few weeks ago, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has made 
an elaborate investigation into the facts, 
throughout the United Kingdom, and has re- 
ported that there was no foundation for the 
original charges. No perceptible rise in il- 
legitimacy is to be discovered. Inspectors 
ran down tale after tale, and rumor after 
rumor, as affecting various localities, and 
found them all to be false. In no place were 
the stories verified. Thus passes this asper- 
sion on the character of the soldiers and the 
women. No one will regret this, except per- 
haps that New York editor who wrote in 
dithyrambic praise of the splendid patriotism 
and the superhuman virtue of those who 
were responsible for the leaping up of bas- 
tardy in England. 





‘The Nation 


The Supreme Court's decision annuiling 
the “grandfather clause” has been received 
by the Southern press very much as a mat- 
ter of course. The Virginian-Pilot remarks: 
“We do not see how the Court could have 
arrived at any other conclusion unless pre- 
pared to set aside the Fifteenth Amendment 
as invalid and inoperative.” But this does 
not mean that the Southern white man now 
welcomes his black brother to the polls. 
North Carolina newspapers point out that 
the “grandfather clause” in that State ex- 
pired by limitation six years ago, and re- 
mark that there are plenty of ways left of 
politically restricting the negro which are 
not open to legal objections. Even if literacy 
requirements impartially enforced 
against both races, the lack of negro schools 
would give the white man an advantage. 
The imposition of poll taxes also has the 
effect of keeping many negroes away from 
the polls. The Columbia State shows its 
usual frankness by saying: 


The negroes were ready to quit voting 
whenever the white people showed them plain- 
ly enough that they were not desired as elect- 
ors. The negroes are not such fools as most 
people give them credit for being. They 
see which side their bread is buttered 
on. They know that, at this juncture, it is 
not buttered on the political side. 


The Charlotte Observer declares that the 
grandfather clause has been a stimulus to 
education “because colored youths became 
ambitious to learn and illiterate white peo 
ple were spurred by this rivalry to greater 
efforts.” This is a tribute to negro am- 
bition which would seem to deserve a better 
fate than to be warned not to utilize the 
hard-won education. 


were 





The close of the fiscal year finds the Trea- 
sury belying the prediction of empty vaults, 
although to date the Government has paid 
out approximately $90,000,000 more than it 
has collected. On June 22 the Department 
announced a balance in the general fund of 
$27,375,000. Eight days later it was known 
to be not less than $38,000,000, and it was 
predicted that when returns had been re 
ceived from internal revenue collectors re- 
garding the day’s payments of income tax, 
it would be found to have stood at about 
$50,000,000. That such a cash balance is 
possible when disbursements have exceeded 
collections is, of course, due to surplus ac- 
cumulations from previous years. At the 
same time, it is to be pointed out that $90,- 
000,000 is not actually a just estimate of the 
year’s discrepancy between receipts and ex- 
penditures. Income taxes will continue to 
be paid into the Treasury until July 10, at 
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the rate of several millions a day, and the 
total, including the forty-three millions al- 
ready collected, should reach a figure above 
eighty millions. Counting this entire sum 
as of the last fiscal year, and subtracting the 
similar ‘ate payments for the year 1913-1914, 
the deficiency would be reduced by perhaps 
half. This sum is no more than was to be 
expected from the falling off in customs 
revenues and from the loss in internal rev: 
nue from tobacco and liquors, resulting from 
prohibition and the social tendency to econ 
omy. 

William Allen White’s reply to Mr. Mc 
Harg’s appeal for a union of the Progres- 
sives with the Republicans makes what Hor- 
ace Greeley was accustomed to call “mighty 
interestin’ reading.” And what makes it so 
interesting is not so much the snap that Mr. 
White puts into his writing, but the practical 
conclusion that it naturally suggests. “Our 
real issue is to beat the Democrats,” says 
Mr. McHarg; and substantially that is all he 
says, though he backs up his appeal with a 
quotation from Lincoln, whose only relevance 
is that the words “the real issue” occur in 
it. Mr. White, however, has no use for this 
issue; he absolutely refuses to acknowledg: 
that “the chief end of man is to lick the 
Democrats and enjoy their offices forever. 
He does admit that two million or more of 
the Progressives have gone back to the Ke 
publican fold; but these were the men who 
didn’t really know why they were Progres 
sives. The other two million, who stood b) 
the colors last autumn, did know. They wil! 


there is noth 


stay away, says Mr. White; 
ing whatever in the Republican party as at 
present constituted that appeals to them, and 
they “don’t care whether the Republican 
whip the Democrats or the Democrats whip 


the Republicans in 1916.” 





Now, there is no doubt that this statemen 
by one of the most notable of Western Pro 
gressives represents pretty accurately th« 
state of mind of a large fraction of the Pro 
gressives of 1912, though it may not be a 
much as half. And how will those men who 
followed the Roosevelt banner in 1912, in a 
flame of enthusiasm for a programme of 
Progressiveness, and who now “don’t care 
whether the Republicans whip the Democrats 
or the Democrats whip the Republicans in 
1916”—how will they act in the coming Pres 
idential campaign? They are not going to 
stay away from the polls; 
against the side they dislike the most or in 
favor of the side they like the most. And 
the consequence of this upon the arithmetic 


they will vote 
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of the campaign will be important. Those 
who have been imagining that in case there 
is no Progressive ticket in the field the Re- 
publicans wil’ have a walkover had better be 
doing a iittle revision of judgment. Sup- 
poring, for example, that Wilson was the 
Democratic candidate and that the Republi- 
can party presented a decidedly Bourbon 
aspect, it is ,ulte plain that the true-blue Pro- 
gressives of Mr. White’s classification would 
vote pretty solidly on the Democratic side. 
And, since each of these votes would count 
twice as heavily against the Republican can- 
didate as would a vote cast for a Progressive, 
it is plain that the failure of the Progres- 
sives to run a ticket of their own would be a 
very doubtful blessing for the Republicans. 





If the exaggeration of social abuses may 
possibly be condoned, this is because it some- 
times obtains a hearing which the sober facts 
would not get. Though Chief Bills of the 
Porto Rican Bureau of Labor condemned ia 
a letter to the New York Times the inac- 
curate testimony of insular labor leaders be- 
fore the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
he suggested that this extenuation exists. 
“The fact is,” he remarks, “as Mr. Traneso 
stated to the Commission, that Porto Rico 
has a big and difficult problem in bettering 
the conditions of its laboring masses.” While 
he denies peonage, he admits the existence of 
thousands of landless people as a direct 
heritage from times when peonage did ob- 
tain, and the housing of the majority of 
sugar field laborers in buildings owned by 
their employers. He states that the prevail- 
ing rate of interest asked for money is from 
8 to 10 per cent., which is distinctly higher 
than that in our Southwest. Sanitary condi- 
tions are still to be bettered, education im 
proved, and also agrarian measures devised. 
The great objects in calling these facts to 
American attention are to enlist a stronger 
public sentiment behind the act granting citi- 
zenship to Porto Ricans, and to stimulate the 
investment of capital in a land of rich but 
undeveloped resources. The passage of the 
new organic act, at least, should not long be 
delayed. It has been waiting two years, and 
in giving Porto Ricans at once a greater de- 
gree of self-government and a closer connec- 
tion with the United States, it will facilitate 


the reforms so evidently .eeded. 


A short time ago, an atrocious murder 
was discovered in London. On Thursday of 
last week, a jury, after twenty-two minutes’ 
deliberation, brought in a verdict of guilty 


against the perpetrator. The judge prompt 
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Thus the whole interval between the discov- 
ery of the crime and the final disposal of 
the wretch who committed it will be only a 
few weeks; for the probability of any inter- 
ference with the sentence by way of appeal 
is almost nil. The contrast between such 
expeditious and decent dispatch of criminal 
business and what we are familiar with in 
this country is painful. We say “decent,” 
because the meaningless and frivolous de- 
lays which so frequently drag out the pro 
cesses of justice in America are really as 
much of an offence against decent standards 
of fitness as against efficiency. If the cum- 
brousness and dilatoriness of our ways were 
calculated to effect more exact justice, the 
case would be altogether different; but no- 
body pretends that we can lay claim to any 
such superiority. Our shiftless toleration of 
all sorts of triflings with what ought to be 
the stern and vigorous operation of the ma- 
chinery of justice means a gross waste of 
time, money, and energy, with no other result 
than that of reducing to a deplorable mini- 
mum the impressiveness and the deterrent 
efficacy of the working of the criminal law. 





Chicago’s epidemic of labor troubles is con- 
tinued by the lockout which began last 
Thursday in the building trades, throwing 
200,000 men in the city out of work, and af- 
fecting 300,000 more in the neighborhood. The 
lockout is the direct sequel of a long-con- 
tinued strike by 6,000 carpenters, who have 
recently all but won their demand for an 
increase from 65 to 70 cents per hour. Over 
1,800 independent contractors have agreed to 
the advance, and the associated employers 
who are fighting it and who have demanded 
arbitration have induced the lumber, brick, 
and cement companies to declare a sympa- 
thetic lockout of all their men to bring the 
carpenters to terms. Upon the merits of the 
quarrel it is hard to pronounce, but one fact 
is clear—the injury done to Chicago by these 
recurrent industrial disputes. “Affairs are 
in such a state,” remarked the head of the 
builders’ and contractors’ organization, “that 
something must be done to insure security 
of investment. Capital has become afraid 
of investments here.” The thing to be done 
is apparently to make the present useless 
State Board of Arbitration one of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and greatly to broaden 


its powers. 


The death of the aged Porfirio Diaz has, 
of course, no direct bearing on the posture 
of affairs in Mexico, yet lovers of coinci- 


‘dence will endeavor to make one out. It 
ly sentenced him to be hanged on July 27.| may be said, at any rate, that the passing 





of the famous “strong man” of Mexico comes 
to reinforce the belief that Mexican salva. 
tion is not to be worked out on any Car. 
lylean theory. The strong Man was jy 
power for a generation, but left only chaos 
behind him. Some contend that this was 
only because he overstayed his time. Had 
he quietly retired before his last seizure of 
the Presidency, it has been argued, a suc. 
cessor could have been found to carry on 
his work in his own spirit. But there js 
no proof of this. All the evidence is that 
it was Diaz’s plan that had overstayed its 
time. And those who now see no solution of 
Mexico’s troubles except in the appearance 
of a powerful and unscrupulous ruler should 
be asked to fix their minds upon exactly 
what happened in 1910. Absolute rule broke 
down absolutely. Arbitrary government 
lapsed into anarchy. Nobody that we know 
of has a guaranteed scheme of salving Mex. 
ico. Seemingly, the work must be done, if 
done at ail from the inside, by groups and 
parties rather than by a single, dominant 
individual. At all events, the plan which 
Diaz instituted died along with Diaz. 





German arms have certainly been trium- 
phant during the fighting of the past few 
weeks. While the Galician campaign has 
not broken up the Russian armies, or inflict- 
ed disproportionate losses upon them—the 
German losses have not been made public, 
but must have been very great—the success 
attained has been conspicuous and dramatic 
Russia is now pushed back virtually to her 
own soil; and a powerful movement against 
Warsaw is plainly under way. That at tle 
same time the German General Staff should 
be assuming a strong offensive against the 
French, is at once a testimony to the mili 
tary resources upon which it can depend 
and to the audacity of the high command 
There is no likelihood of any considerabi 
transfer of forces from the eastern theatre of 
war to the western. But Gen. Joffre is r 
ported to be making preparations to beat 
off an asSault in great strength. To take 
the offensive on both fronts at the same 
time was not the German plan of campaign 
of last year. It would be to violate th 
Napoleonic maxim which warned a com 
mander not to seek to be strong at all points 
at once. But the German strategists hav 
considered Napoleon obsolete. They prefer 
to follow Clausewitz, whose theory of war 
was to bring great masses of troops toget! 
er, like two heaps of gunpowder, and 8° 
which side would have something left ove’ 
after the conflagration. 
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i THE “NATIONS” JUBILEE. 





Those to-day responsible for the conduct 
of the Nation look back to its fifty years 
of life with a kind of proud humility. The 
secure past is not theirs, yet they, as in- 
heritors of a high tradition, must not dis- 
credit it. As they think of the men who 
conceived the Nation and nourished its early 
years—both editors and contributors during 
the time when its fame was solidly built up 
—the sensation is like that of one walking 
through a gallery of the portraits of his 
famous ancestors. They are his, yet not 
his—his, if he lives worthy of the name 
they bequeathed to him; not his, if he 
fastens disgrace where they stamped only 
honor. 

Of Nation personalities in the earlier day, 
we must leave others to speak. They have 
done it in this issue richly and with grace 
and justice. Over the still recent and still 
mourned loss of Mr. Hammond Lamont, we 
could not pass in complete silence. His was 
a very tragedy of premature death. 


Early didst thou leave the world, with powers 

Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other 
things, 

Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt. 


Tributes to Mr. Godkin and Mr. Garrison 
finer than those paid elsewhere, no friend 
and admirer of theirs could desire. There 
is perhaps room for a word on the felicitous 
way in which the two supplemented each 
other in their joint work. Mr. Godkin’s was 
the greater elemental force. He had an im- 
petuous rush. But sometimes the mighty 
flood of his argument, surcharged with 
humor, was in danger of overflowing its 
banks. He occasionally needed a dike 
builder. It was a piece of rare good fortune 
for him that he had at his elbow a man 
of the coolest judgment, of accurate scholar- 
ship, willing and pleased to wreak himself 
upon the perfecting of the smallest detail. 
In Mr. Garrison’s hands, verification was 
as a religion. Even punctuation became to 
his pen a fine art. His patient labor behind 
the curtain was not of a kind that the high 
gods of literature delight in, yet it was in- 
dispensable to the rounding out of the 
Nation. No one was quicker to perceive this 
than Mr. Godkin. He once wrote to Mr. 
Garrison, after years of associated endeavor: 
“If anything happens to you, I shall retire 
into a monastery.” ; 

No one has ever written comprehensively 
of the place of the Nation in the intellec- 
tual life of the United States, or, more par- 
tleularly, of its true position in the history 





of American journalism. The hints, the 
echoes, the scattered individual testimonies, 
the treasured memories, abound. We have 
the letters of Lowell and Norton. We have 
the men of sixty whose hearts still burn 
within them as they recall what the Nation 
was to them in the years when their minds 
were expanding to the light. 
leges it was a power with the choicer na- 
tures; on more than one farm 
college to awakening intelligences denied 
a college education. Not long ago, a man 
who had spent forty-five years in the ser- 
vice of a railway, rising from train-hand to 
conductor of a trunk-line express, spoke sim- 
ply of the Nation, which he had read for 
all that time, as “the only university I have 
been able to attend.” No doubt, the new 
weekly of 1865 fell happily upon the pe 
riod. America was still very provincial- 
minded, more than a trifle crude, afflicted 
with Chauvinism. Yet there were stirrings 
of a new life, gropings after more severe 
standards, an increasing perception that 
American achievement must submit to the 
test of the best that had been done or 
written. Then along came the Nation to ex- 
press trained and cosmopolitan judgment of 
books and men and movements. To many 
a youth—and his elders, too—it was like the 
opening of a new world. 


In the col- 


it was a 


The Nation's influence in shaping the 
American press was out of all proportion 
It did 


not strive nor cry. The effects it wrought 


to the mere number of its readers. 


were subtle and insinuated, never clamor- 
ous. A virtue went out from it which was 
unconsciously absorbed by many newspaper 
writers. They could scarcely have said 
where they got their new impulse to exer- 
cise a judgment independent of party. All 
can raise the flowers now, for all have got 
the seed. To-day the most powerful news- 
papers in the United States are those which 
have the reputation ot being always ready, 
on a question of real principle, to snap the 
green withes with which politicians would 
bind them. But until twenty years after the 
Nation was founded, how few they were, 
how sneered at, how disliked! The steady 
light which Mr. Godkin burned in the Nation, 
and later in the Evening Post, had its slow 
but cumulative radiations. Not merely did 
it become impossible to employ, with a grave 
face, the partisan shibboleths which he was 
continually holding up to ridicule, but it 
was made easier for editors to refuse to 
give up to party what was meant for coun- 
In this way, the Nation was as leaven 
Its 


try. 
in the lump of American journalism. 
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Yet 


inspired were 


primary appeal was to “the remnant.” 
those whom it taught and 
all the time going out to teach and inspire 


others. Thus the result was like a geo 
metrical progression. The Nation reaped 
where apparently it had never sowed. And 
in the whole matter of unbiassed and tin 
formed comment upon great affairs, it grad 
ually became a sort of external conscience 


to other publications. They waited to se 
what it would say before finally committing 
themselves. Coming down to a later period, 
that of Mr. Godkin's larger identification with 
the Evening Post, we have the remark of a 
veteran Western journalist, in reply to som 
one who was lamenting the fact that such a 
paper had not a larger circulation. “You 
idiot,” 
sis, “don't you know that there isn’t a decent 
editor in the 
want to find out what it has to say on any 
subject worth writing about, before getting 


himself on record in cold type?” 


he exclaimed, with profane empha 


United States who does not 


We would not end on a purely commemo 
rative note. The past of the Nation ought 
to be a pledge for the present and a guaran 
tee of its future. Waiter Bagehot chose a 
newspaper as a good illustration of the doc- 
trine of persistence of type; and no one con 
nected with the Nation could escape, if he 
would, what the years have wrought into it. 
If it has seen many of the causes advocated 
by it come to triumph, there others 
still to be struggled for. If it drew to itself 
rare spirits in a day that is dead, it will 
continue to invite the best thought and to 


are 


seek to secure and express the soundest ver- 
dicts on literature, politics, life. 
This number of the Nation is largely given 
up to memory, but hope is interfused. Com- 
ing days are to be fronted bravely. An in- 
stitution like the Nation is self-renewing. 
The spirit of youth is forever interpenetrat- 
ing it. So that there is the more reason for 
confidence as it grows old, since, with Rabb! 
Ben Ezra, it may hope that the best is yet 
to be. 


science, 


Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Godkin, on the 
occasion of the Nation's quarter century, re- 
viewed the tendencies and developments, 
good and bad, of the period. 
sion from the whole was one of reasoned 
optimism. He believed that not even the 
most pessimistic observers could discover 
real ground for despairing of the republic. 
In words which we may make our own to 
day, he said: “After they have collected 
together all the most depressing facts in ¢x- 
istence, they are sure to find mixed up in 
them a bushel of reminders that, in the 


His conclu- 
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Western world at least, 





after all action 
comes reaction, after the flood comes the ebb, 
and that in politics, as in private life, peo- 
ple often make a ladder of their vices to rise 
to higher things.” 


THE « NATION” OF THE PRESENT. 





The war has been productive of few bene- 
fits, but one of these has been acutely felt by 
the Nation. The war has partially restored a 
condition of the Nation's early 
Always having drawn largely upon 


valuable 
years. 
the universities for contributions, it once had 
the advantage of scholars who could write 
The back 
files show that neither Norton nor Lowell, 


upon pressing fundamental issues. 


to mention no more, was content to be con- 
fined to his special field, broad as it was 
compared with the 


most scholars to-day. 


limits prescribed for 
Both men were deep- 
ly concerned about the politics and culture 
of the 
their duty to speak out. 


country at large, and conceived it 
In recent years 
the Nation, though still enlisting the ser- 
vices of foremost scholars, has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to draw from them any 
broad expression of their views. Partly, 
the trend of scholarship towards speciztiza- 
tion was responsible for this; partly, it was 
because they preferred to leave general state- 
ments to representatives of certain newer 
departments of the university to which gen- 
eralizing is the breath of life; but mainly 
it was because they had been confronted by 


no public issue of supreme importance. 
Fortunately for the Nation, the war has 
changed all this; it has made the secluded 


study no sufficient abode, and has moved 
some of this country’s most distinguished 
the 


threatened 


scholars to ready arguments 
with confu- 


That, though trained in the German 


assail 


which have us all 
sion. 
system, they have found their quarry to be 
chiefly eminent German professors, has add- 
ed zest as well as irony to the onslaught. 
To those who have followed the Nation's 
correspondence columns and its special ar- 
ticles on the war during the past year, it 
must be evident that the American professor 
has alded materially in the cause of clear 
thinking, and that much may be expected 
from him on other issues, provided he can 
Now it Is the 


tion of the Nation, in so far as it may, to 


be induced to speak. inten- 
prevent the study from becoming an ivory 
tower. For we are convinced that our staff 
of contributors, selected, in the main, from 
untry, 
a peculiar opportunity just at this 


the academic world throughout the « 


have 


moment. The scholar’s discipline, directed 
by well-tried principles, may yet make the 
sway of the great god Change less easy. In 
accordance with its traditional policy, the 
Nation will continue to point out the danger 
of innovations which do not stand the test 
of rational criticism. 

We are glad to announce that in the au- 
tumn we shall print a series of articles, 
written by some half-dozen distinguished 
scholars, on as vital an issue as exists to 
day. To say that it is at the root of the 
war would be no exaggeration in the judg- 
ment of some; it is, at the least, a question 
whose ramifications reach to all spheres of 
life. We mean the New Realism. There 
could be no better time to examine the pre- 
tensions of this growing attitude, for by its 
very immensity and revolutionary character 
the war has set the whole world to ques- 
tioning what this reality is which is worth 
such a cataclysm as we are witnessing to-day. 


So long as realism, so called, meant that 
photographic attention to details which for 
a time infected the drama it did little harm. 
Even though its votaries pictured by prefer- 
ence the life of the slums, including the 
brothel, there was the conviction that the 
public would tire of an art which stifled 
imagination. What it actually did was to 
increase the run on the “movies,” which 
were seen to be more exact illustrations of 
things as they are. But the new realism has 
been turned into something much more 
subtle, and has pervaded all the arts, as 
well as philosophy, education, business, and 
politics, passing in the case of the last 
three under the name of efficiency—that 
prince of corrupters! Yet it is in the 
spheres of painting, poetry, and philosophy 
that it has flourished most spectacularly. 
To explain its peculiarities in one sphere 
is to come near explaining them in all; and 
though we cannot undertake to give here an 
analysis of the new movement, some of the 
lines may be indicated which the symposium 
in the autumn will follow. 

The new realism, as the Nation appre- 
hends it, is in brief a variety of natural- 
ism disguised by a veneer of science. In 
'ts desire to break through the monotony of 
the conventional it has been constrained to 
do away, in large measure, with the rational 
as well. The movement is also prompted, 
let us admit, by the higher motive of arriv- 
ing at truth, which it is felt has been be- 
fogged by a silly adherence to the tradition- 


al; habits of thinking have come down to 


us from ages past which do not keep pace 








with the vast changes of modern life. Yet 


to throw over the intellect would be to put 
reliance entirely upon the emotions and to 
bring in a new brood of romanticists. In 
such a pass the alternative is to turn to 
science, the guiding spirit of the times. 
This is, in fact, what has been done, whether 
we look at the preponderance of mathemati. 
cal formule in the new philosophy, at the 
pretentious accuracy in details of the new 
poetry, or at the elaborate, smooth-running 
machinery of modern business. The desire 
is to make automatons cf us all. ‘ihe intel. 
lect, if we examine the movement on the 
philosophical side, is to be exercised in ap- 
plying the exact truths of mathematics, and 
the higher truths, those usually arrived at 
by a rational synthesis, are to be reached 
by means of the “instinct.” It will be noted 
that this element of instinct is in reality 
the determining factor, even though so 
much is made of the safeguards of science, 
and that it thus relates the new school with 
the old one of romanticism. The one is but 
the inverse of the other. Whereas the ro- 
manticists created the universe out of their 
souls, the new realists admit a universe 
existing independently of them, but bring it 
into their ken, when science will not suffice 
to do so, by means of their emotions. 


When William James, by his alluring 
definition of pragmatism, put a modicum of 
philosophy into the hands of the people, he 
could not have realized how eagerly they 
would embrace it, nor that to them pragma- 
tism would soon be identified with efficiency 
—the thing which brings results, ‘delivers 
the goods.” Neither could he have foreseen 
that the methods of modern business would 
tend to direct the minds of some of his 
philosophical disciples. Yet this seems to 
be what has happened. The new realists 
will have their philosophy as practicable as 
James’s. They must organize and create a 
machinery as scientific as a Steel Trust's. 
They must be efficient by forestalling the 
waste occasioned by old-fashioned mental 
concepts; knowledge is to be conveyed much 
more directly. For their symbolic logic, 
which they have adapted from Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, read business organization, and for 
their “instinct” read “hunch”—that fre- 
quent court of appeal with the man of af- 
fairs—and you see how closely adjusted is 
their philosophy to everyday conditions of 
modern life. 

It should be tolerably plain, we think, 
after a systematic examination, that the body 
of doctrine which is the basis of efficiency !s 
also to a large extent the basis of the new 





realism. If so, this will mean that the 
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arts and philosophy are coming into close | 
touch with actual life; it wili also mean 
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our differences with America as being utterly 
unimportant.” Whether Mr. Bryan did or 


that the limitations of efficiency are likewise did not give Berlin to understand that the 


those of the new realism. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN “ MISUNDER- 
STANDINGS.” 





Dr. Meyer-Gerhard, who was sent to Ger- 
many by Ambassador Bernstorff to set the 
Government and people right about Ameri- 
can sentiment, has already begun his work. 
The long article which he wrote for the Tag 
has been summarized in cable dispatches. 
Its burden is that the stress of war has led 
to misapprehensions on both sides. Ameri- 
cans have not understood the German posi- 
tion, and Germans have not been able to com- 
prehend the American attitude. It is Dr. 
Meyer-Gerhard’s mission, as he evidently 
conceives it, to act as a skilful intermediary 
and conciliator between the two. He begins 
with the German public; and it may be tak- 
en for granted that what he writes guarded- 
ly in a newspaper he will state more explicit- 
ly and emphatically in his confidential in- 
terviews with the officials of the Foreign 
Office. 

It must be conceded that he sets about his 
difficult task in friendly temper and with a 
fair measure of adroitness. One must bear 
in mind the inflamed state of opinion in Ger- 
many which he is addressing and endeavor- 
ing to soothe. It would not do for him to tell 
bluntly the whole truth—supposing that he 
knows it—about American feeling regarding 
the raping of Belgium and the sinking of the 
Lusitania. He has, as it were, to break it 
gently to German readers. And he does it, 
with some degree of cleverness, by explain- 
ing that Americans did not “understand” the 
“German idea of the real conditions” which 
compelled the violation of Belgium and the 
destruction of women and children at sea. 
From this it is easy to pass to a warning to 
the German public not to make the mistake 
of supposing that there is not real and wide 
indignation in the United States at these 
acts in Germany’s conduct of the war. The 
implication is rather subtle, and had to be 
deftly conveyed. But that the desired im- 
pression was made is indicated by the com- 
ment of the Lokal Anzeiger—the newspaper, 
it will be remembered, which has lately been 
preaching that Germany must do everything 
within reason to keep on friendly terms with 
this country. It remarks of Dr. Meyer-Ger- 
hard’s article that it ought to give a new 
point of view to “those circles which here- 
tofore have been inclined to make light of 








| diplomatic notes of our Government meant 


nothing in particular, it is plain that Dr. 
Meyer-Gerhard is reporting that they were 
wholly serious. 

If he gives but a pale reflection of the an- 
tagonism which Germany has aroused in this 
country, it is also true that he seeks to un- 
derstate the bitterness with which Germans 
have expressed themselves against the Unit- 
ed States. This is consistent with the rdéle 
which he has assumed of amiable go-between. 
His aim is to get each of the two nations to 
believe that the other is really a good fellow 
and a true friend, and that the differences 
which have arisen are due wholly to failure 
on either side to understand what the other 
was driving at. This is tactful and may be 
helpful up to a certain point; but obviously 
it cannot go very far. Despite all the bland 
words that can be used, there remains a clear 
and sharp issue, a question between the two 
countries to the merits of which Dr. Meyer- 
Gerhard’s conciliatory methods do not and 
cannot go. And it is Germany’s official posi- 
tion on that question which we are now wait- 
ing for her to make known, and which will 
be decisive of her relations with the United 
States. 

On one point, Dr. Meyer-Gerhard touches 
rather gingerly. This is the American sale 
of arms and munitions of war to the Allies. 
He considers this “regrettable,” and to that 
opinion he is entitled. But when he adds 
that a “large part” of the American people 
disapproves of it, and that “a popular vote” 
show majority” 
against it, one feels like asking him for his 
On the question of the legality 


would “a considerable 
evidence. 
of the practice, the record is perfectly clear. 
The German Government has itself officially 
admitted that it has no ground in interna- 
tional law for complaining of the purchase 
in this country of shells and other war ma- 
terial. The position of our own Government 
was laid down plainly in the note to Ambas- 
sador Bernstorff. And Mr. Bryan committed 
himself up to the hilt, in his personal letter 
to Senator Stone, to the view that our sales 
to the Allies were both legal and proper. His 
words on that subject, it is worth noting, he 
has thus far refused to retract. Recently, he 
was to have addressed a meeting of German- 
Americans in Chicago. But they demand- 
ed that he come out squarely for an em- 
bargo on the export of arms. As the Father- 
land maintains, this is the “pivot” of Ger- 
man-American sentiment at present. But Mr. 
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Bryan declined to turn on that pivot, and so 
his Chicago speech was cancelled. The thing 
passed without causing a ripple of excite- 
ment. That could hardly have been the case 
if a “considerable majority” of the American 
people were of the mind that war supplies to 
the Allies, to be used against Germany, ought 
to be stopped. 

Most Americans will respond heartily to 
the statement of Dr. Meyer-Gerhard that 
friendship between two nations such as Ger- 
many and the United States ought not to be 
lightly thrown away. But a good test of 
friendship is to be able to endure the truth 
And the truth which Ger 
mans have now to bear from thetr Amert- 


from a friend. 


can friends is that the course of the German 
Government in this war has deeply alienated 
There 

“misunderstanding” as Dr. 
We in this country under- 


American opinion. is not so much 
Meyer-Gerhard 
chooses to allege. 
stand only too well what happened in Bel- 
gium, and what was done to the Lusitania. 
And if Germany really wishes to retain and 
to deserve our friendship, she now knows 
what just demands of this nation she must 


first grant. 


THE ENGLISH WILL, TO CONQUER 





Taken in connection with the well-defined 
reports of a considerable growth of peace 
sentiment among the German Socialists, on 
the 


which we commented last week, short 


shrift given at a recent meeting of British 
trade unionists to the proposal that a vote 
of sympathy be passed for their fellows in 
Germany is not without significance. “Drop 
such sentimental bosh,” was the contempt- 
uous exclamation of that stalwart labor lead- 
er, Ben Tillett; and we are told that “loud 
cries of ‘Next business!’ buried the propo 
sal.” The temper of the British trade unton- 
ists thus revealed is significant principally 
because it is on a revival of the international 
sentiment among the workers of the vari- 
ous countries at war that recent expressions 
of hope for an early peace have been largely 
based. Despite the far more efficient control 
of the press exercised in Germany than in 
England, and despite the greater difficulties 
of communication with the former country, . 
we have seen that in Germany there are 
signs of such a revival. That similar itnflu- 
ences are at work in England to any con- 
siderable extent there appears to be so far 
but the most meagre evidence. On the con- 
trary, the response to Mr. Lloyd George's ap- 
peal for volunteers to carry out the previ- 
sions of the Munitions Bill would seem to 
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indicate that whatever indifference to the 


war there may have been among the work- 
ers of England is in a fair way to being dis- 
sipated, and that in its place is crystallizing 
a determination to prosecute te a finish the 
business in hand. 

Among the phenomena that distinguish 
this war from any in which England has 
engaged during the last hundred years not 
the least remarkable is the almost total ab 
sence of a “peace party.” By this we do not 
mean any lack of those who, amid the hor- 
rers of war, continue to work faithfully for 
an ultimate solution of international prob- 
jlems which shall in the future eliminate the 
waste and futility of armed strife. Of these 
there are, happily, plenty. We mean that in 
England to-day the small but powerful mi- 
nority which openly disapproves a particular 
war on the ground that it is unjust and un- 
necessary is all but non-existent. This was not 
the case even during the Napoleonic wars, in 
the early stages of which the Government 
was regularly called to task by an Opposi- 
tion in which figured such men as Fox and 
Grey and Sheridan, and when there were 
not wanting British subjects, like Sir Roger 
Casement in the present war, to give com- 
fort to the enemy in his own stronghold. The 
eppposition of the “Little Englanders” to the 
South African War is fresh in the memory 
of all but the youngest, and it is significant 
of the changed temper of the Jand that to- 
day the man to whom England looks to make 
provision of the munitions necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the war is the 
Same man who, fifteen years ago, as a rising 
young statesman, jeopardized his future ca- 
reer by fearlessly denouncing the Boer War 
as unjust and unnecessary. 

To-day those Englishmen of any promi- 
nence who have expressed open opposition 
to the war may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Lord Morley and John Burns re- 
signed from the Cabinet at the outbreak of 
the war, but they have kept guard over their 
tongues, although Mr. Burns's famous state- 
ment, long ago proved apocryphal, is still 
quoted with satisfaction in Germany. Ram- 
say MacDonald, the labor leader and member 
of Parliament, is the one man of prominence 
in public life who has not hesitated to voice 
his opposition to the war, his conviction that 
England's participation in it was utterly un- 
That his views are not popular 
in his constituency of Leicester is evident 
from an editorial in the Leicester Daily Post, 
a Radical organ, in which the writer com- 
ments unfavorably on Mr. MacDonald's re- 
cent article discountenancing the tales of 
German atrocities, in the Swiss reviev, Les 


necessary. 








Documents du Progrés. Of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the author of “Commonsense About 
the War,” it is hardly necessary to speak. His 
natural disapprobation of the war and his 
inherent mistrust of his fellow-countrymen 
seem to be mingled with a curiously roman- 
tic satisfaction in the spectacle of the “Lion's 
last fight.” Besides, Mr. Shaw is one of 
those who never follow anything that other 
men begin. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the small 
group of English dissenters is Prof. F. C. 
Conybeare, of Oxford, whose mental process 
since the war began has been kaleidoscopic 
in its variety. Beginning as a well-known 
pacifist convinced of the justice of England's 
cause—on which subject he contributed a 
number of letters to the Nation—he gradu- 
ally veered round to the opposite position, 
which he stated in a private letter to a 
friend in America that was published in 
the Vital Issue. This document, on which 
we published a letter with brief editorial 
comment in our issue of May 13, was re- 
markable for its vitriolic attack on Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, whom the writer described as 
a “sinister liar” and whose ultimate fate, it 
was prophesied, would be to be sent to the 
gallows by the House of Commons which 
he had “utterly hoodwinked.” Mr. Asquith, 
it was hinted, might be expected to share 
the fate of his Foreign Minister. Naturally, 
Professor Conybeare’s. diatribe has been 
widely circulated by German sympathizers. 
Now comes the professor's recantation, in 
the form of a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
cabled to this country last week. A further 
study of the official documents has con- 
vinced Professor Conybeare that he was 
“quite wrong” in attributing to Sir Edward 
Grey the motives that he did and that “I 
ought to have set down to the awful con- 
tingencies with which he [Sir Edward] was 
faced, many passages which I was guilty 
of grossly misinterpreting. I deeply 
regret that I misunderstood his aims, and 
in my endeavor to be fair to the enemy was 
Professor Cony- 


grossly unjust to him.” 


beare concludes: “I am only anxious to 


undo, if it be still possible, some of the 


harm which my hasty judgments and intem-' 


perate language have caused.” 

In the fulness of his repentance we sus- 
pect that Professor Conybeare overestimates 
the harm that he has done, which is chiefly 
in the sorry exhibition—not unlike that 
made by his academic brethren in Germany 
—of the disastrous effects exercised by the 
present cataclysm on a mind that should be 
trained to clear thinking. The point, how- 





ever, which is emphasized by Professor 
Conybeare’s recantation is that by his de 
fection the very small group of Englishmen 
who have regarded the war as unnecessary 
and found fault with Sir Edward Grey’s part 
in it, is deprived of one of its principa! 
spokesmen. Clearly the sentiment in Eng. 
land in favor of an early peace on the 
basis of the status quo ante seems to dimin. 
ish rather than to increase. It might even 
not be putting it too strongly to say that 
the “will to conquer” appears today to be 
more widespread in England than in Ger. 
many. 








KEEPING OUR HEADS WITH ASSAS. 
SINS ABOUT. 





When Vaillant threw his bomb in the 
French Chamber, twenty-two years ago, the 
presiding officer quickly recovered his poise 
and called upon the Deputies to proceed 
quietly with the public business. It was a 
fine way of testifying to dynamitards tha: 
they cannot frighten civilized people out of 
their senses. Yet of this truth it seems nec. 
essary to remind some civilized people as of. 
ten as the assassins. We have just had a 
succession of shocks. The wrecked room 
in the Capitol at Washington, the attempt to 
kill Mr. Morgan, and the explosion of a bom) 
at Police Headquarters in New York are 
events which, treading so closely upon one 
another’s heels, cannot but try our nerves. 
They are also a test of what we carry about 
in our heads. However greatly we may be 
startled and horrified by such mad acts, we 
must make it our business to look calmly at 
their causes, and to make a note of what can 
be done—and what cannot be done—to pre. 
vent their recurrence, as also to protect in- 
dividuals and society from miscreants of this 
kind. 

After every sensational occurrence of tlic 
sort there is invariably an outburst, greater 
or less, of hysteria. It was so when Guiteau 
shot President Garfield. It was so when 
Czolgosz killed President McKinley. We 
were told that these crimes proved not only 
the weakness of our laws and the need of 
making them vastly more comprehensive and 
more severe, but the folly of allowing so 
much free discussion in this country, with 
its effect of putting wild ideas into unbal- 
anced brains. Not much talk like this, we 
are glad to say, was set loose by the effort to 
murder Mr. Morgan. Some newspapers went 
to the hasty extreme of making the pro-Ger- 
mans in the United States directly respons!- 
ble for the crime, but they were so far out: 
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done in this regard by the English press that 
they soon gave up the competition. The Lon- 
don Standard, for example, declared that the 
attempt on Mr. Morgan’s life was presump- 
tive evidence of “a German blackhand con- 
spiracy in the United States.” Trying to im- 
prove on itself, it went on to say that “it is 
pecoming clear that the German Embassy at 
Washington is the headquarters of a crim- 
inal organization.” This is going it far too 
strong for American editors to hope to keep 
up. They have had to content themselves 
with pointing out the darger of inflaming 
minds like Holt’s, or whatever his name is, 
and with suggesting various precautions and 


’ punishments that might be adopted. 


It is a problem with which civilized nations 
have been wrestling for at least thirty years. 
No complete solution has been found. None 
is to be looked for in the near future. We 
shall have to get on with whatever safe- 
guards or palliatives can be devised. The 
risk, especially for public officials and for 
men prominent by reason of great wealth, 
will remain. As our pioneer ancestors were 
subject to the peril of venomous reptiles and 
wild animals, so we of to-day seem to be com- 
pelled to reckon with the possibility of dyna- 
mite explosions or lurking attempts at as- 
sassination. We must do our best to guard 
the classes particularly exposed; we must 
make penalties exemplary; we ought to seek 
to remove every removable cause of such out- 
rages—so far as this can be done consistently 
with what is more precious than life; but 
when all is done, the hazard will long con- 
tinue to exist, for all that we can now see. 
It is, as King Humbert put it, one of the 
hazards of the “trade” of monarchs. And we 
see how it inevitably attends others. They 
may be carefully guarded. Presidents and 
Governors and Mayors should have the best 
protection that the detective service can fur- 
nish. But, as Mr. Wilson observed, at the 
time when Col. Roosevelt was shot by a crazy 
man in Milwaukee, it is not possible absolute- 
ly to prevent homicidal maniacs from getting 
access to American public men. The danger 
can be kept small; it cannot be wholly elim- 
inated. The risk is there, and the only ques- 
tion is how we are to face it. 

The concrete case just now is that of Mr. 
Morgan’s assailant. He appears to be of un- 
sound mind. He may fall within the legal 
definition of sanity; that is for the courts 
to decide; but he betrays unmistakable 


symptoms of brain disturbance. Now, it must 
be granted that the particular obsession un- 
der which he labored was intensified, if it 
was not immediately provoked, by things the 
assassin had read in the newspapers, or had 





heard people say, on the question of the sale 
of American munitions of war to the Allies. 
So far as any motive can be made out in the 
murderer’s mind, this was the substance of 
it. If he is really insane on this subject, his 
malady was doubtless heightened by publi- 
cations and speeches. But are we now to rush 
off and say that all such agitation must be 
suppressed? Most of it is, in our opinion, 
very foolish, and a good deal of it is ma- 
licious; we can also readily imagine that 
some forms of the outcry, reaching brains 
already on the verge of losing self-control, 
might set them to brooding over criminal 
thoughts. But shall we, on this account, for- 
bid German-Americans, or German sympa- 
thizers, or mistaken sentimentalists, to say 
the thing they really believe, so long as it is 
legitimate agitation, and not a direct incite 
ment to violence? We all know that this is 
impossible. If a law were passed this year 
to effect it, it would be repealed next year. 
You cannot repress proGerman discussion 
without also ruling out anti-German. The 
principle was pretty thoroughly threshed out 
at the time of McKinley’s assassination. Only 
then it was “anarchy,” not protests against 
the shipment of ammunition, which nobody 
was to be allowed to whisper about. Sup- 
pression was found to be impossible then, 
and it will be now. We have to take the 
drawbacks aiong with our free institutions. 
And we must keep our heads even when as- 
sassins are about. 


ABOLISHING THE STYMIE. 





Mr. John G. Anderson, well known as 
both a skilful player and an intelligent 
writer on golf, has been boldly advocating 
what many will think nothing less than a 
revolution in the game. He would have 
the United States Golf Association cour- 
ageously take the stymie by the horns and 
legislate it out of existence. In the very 
phrasing of the proposal there is a con- 
sciousness of challenging the long British 
tradition of golf. America got the game, 
with its rules, from England, yet we have 
shown a certain degree of independence in 
setting up American variations. We have 
legalized the Schenectady putter, _ still 
anathema across the water. We have slight- 
ly modified the rules for a lost ball and a 
ball out of bounds. Why not, asks Mr. An- 
derson, issue another Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, and abolish the stymie 
in this fair land? 


It is admitted that Britons will never, 





never cease to be slaves to the stymie. They 


would no more consent to its abolition than 
they would to the taking down of the images 
of Gog and Magog in the Guildhall. Any 
American who ever played golf with an 
Englishman, and who politely offered to 
lift his own ball so that his opponent might 
have an unobstructed putt for the hole 
knows what is the astonished stare with 
which the proffer is refused, and the conclu 
reason given: “It isn’t done, you 
know.” The question often heard as two 
American players start from the first tee, 
“Shall we play stymies?”’ would be profa 
nation on a British links. ask 
whether strokes were to be honestly count 
ed! So that it is a case for an American 
secession, if the thing is to be done at all. 


sive 


As well 


Yet if we are to set up for ourselves in 
this high matter, a decent regard for the 
us to give 


opinion of mankind requires 


our reasons. They are stated in the usual 
form by Mr. Anderson.’ Match play at gol! 
should be purely a test of skill. The man 
who gets into the hole in the fewest number 
of strokes wins. Yet he may be robbed of 


his deserved victory by an unforeseeabl: 


stymie. He gets on the green, four feet 
from the hole, in three, while his opponent 
requires four, yet the latter's ball is di 
rectly in line of the former's. Thus two 


strokes are necessary where only one would 
have been needed but for the stymie. What 


could be more unfair? Is it not obvious 
that the rules should be changed so as to 


do away with this unjust penalty? 


Those who argue on the other side have 


something to say for themselves. They 
would distinguish between the stymie that 
is an accident and the one that is deliberate 
ly “laid.” The latter is not met with so 
often as some suppose. A player who in 
cold blood tries to stymie his opponent 

apt to meet with a good many cold glances, 
not to say cold shoulders. Besides, the 
thing is not so easily done If a player 
can hit his ball with such delicate accuracy 
that it comes to rest on the precise spot, 
to a hair’s breadth, where it blocks the line 


to the hole, why not expend that preternatu 
ral skill on holing out, and be done with it’ 
It is doubtless true that a player sometimes 
has the thought in the back of his head 
when essaying a long and difficult putt, that, 
in case he misses, it wouldn't be a bad thing 
if his ball stopped so as to stymie his oppo 
nent. But both this idea and the execution 
of it are rare. Nine stymies out of ten are 
pure luck. 

All the more reason for abolishing them, 


maintains Mr. Anderson. Get the game 
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But that is 
easier said than done. Lucky chances often 
happen on the links; but no player is ex- 
pected to refuse what the kind fates throw 
into his lap. If Hilton's ball bounded back 
from a rock upon the green and won him 


down to terms of pure skill. 


the American championship, he was under 
no obligation to refuse to profit by the fluke. 
And accidents are all the time occurring to 
get the better, temporarily, of skill on the 
links. 
asperating, but we have to take them as they 


These “rubs of the green” are ex- 


come. 


Not all is plain sailing for the reasoning 
in behalf of the stymie. What about the 
If your opponent’s ball is 
within six inches of yours, you may ask him 
to lift. What becomes, then, of the theory 
of a rub of the green? Of course, the an- 
swer is that there is no desire to make 
stymies absolutely impossible of negotiation. 
Obviously, there is material in the entire 
controversy for much profound debate. For 
our part, we do not venture to take a firm 
and decided position in the great dispute. 
The only rule that could give complete satis- 
faction to all concerned would be one pro 
viding that your opponent should never be 
permitted to stymie you, and never be al- 
lowed to object when you stymied him. 


six-inches rule? 
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WATERLOO—THE COALITION CABINET 
-A FRENCHMAN ON ENGLAND— 
WOUNDED OFFICERS. 





By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. 
LONDON, June 18. 

To-day is the centenary of Waterloo, and 
even the most unsentimental can hardly re- 
frain from animadverting on the similarities 
and contrasts of the situations then and 
now Superficially, the contrasts are im- 
mense, Our enemy has become our ally; 
our most efficient ally has become our ter- 
ribly efficient foe. But the similarities are 
really greater than the differences. Once 
more we are fighting with a European coali- 
tion against an antagonist bent on universal 
conquest, or at least on European suprem- 
acy Our ideas of democracy, liberty, and 
national independence have developed and 
strengthened since 1815, but then we honest- 
ly believed (as we believe now) that we were 


fighting in their behalf. Looking back from 
this vantage point, we can easily descry mis- 
takes, weaknesses, vacillations, hypocrisies— 
if you will, even crimes—in England's con- 
duct In diplomacy and war; but we contend 
unhesitatingly that she was right, on the 
whole, and that her action was eminently 
serviceable to the cause of civilization and 
human progress. How far this was due to 


the happy accidents of geography may be a 
matter of discussion; 


but the fact remains 





that the very existence of the far-flung Brit- 
ish Empire may be taken as a proof that 
it has performed a function regarded by the 
other great Powers as, in the main, useful 
and beneficial. If we can hereafter look 
back on the results of the present war with 
equal self-justification, we shall be proud 
indeed. And we pray that, whatever faults 
we have committed in the immediate past, 
we may be able to resist the temptation to 
use the force of circumstances for our own 
profit, rather than as Europe’s trustee. “Our 
business,” to use Lord Castlereagh’s words, 
“is not to collect trophies, but to bring back 
the world to peaceful habits.” It is, too, to 
be hoped that the plenipotentiaries who try 
to inaugurate a new Golden Age, after the 
cataclysm of 1915, will be more happily in- 
spired than the unimaginative diplomatists 
of the Congress of Vienna. They must clear- 
ly understand that they are acting for hu- 
manity, or at least for Europe as a whole, 
and not in the interests of ancient dynasties 
or individual privileges. If a repentant and 
regenerate German people were to give us 
the opportunity, we should be as glad as 
we were in 1815 to treat our triumph as 
won over the principle of militarism rather 
than over a nation or country. 

The Coalition Ministry has not yet had 
much opportunity to show how well fitted 
it is to carry out the gigantic task that 
faces it; but so far the indications are fa- 
vorable. The great problem is the efficient 
organization of our military and industrial 
forces and, with that, the reconciliation of 
our traditional clinging to voluntary service 
with the urgent need of the moment. We 
realize that Germany is formidable, not on 
account of her poisonous gases, Zeppelin raids, 
sinking of trawlers, and other evidences of 
what seems to us a somewhat petty malig- 
nity, but on account of her virtues—her dis- 
cipline, her devotion, her endurance, her ad- 
mirable and far-sighted coérdination. We 
have little or no desire to emulate her in 
the first field, but in the second we are quite 
willing, ab hoste doceri. It is of the essence 
of a free and independent country that opin- 
ions should differ as to how tbe difficulty 
is to be met. Coleridge has emphasized the 
enormous difference between thuse who pos- 
sess an idea and those who are possessed by 
it; and it is between these two classes that 
this conflict arises. Just as the extreme 
pacifists are so possessed by their idea that 
they cannot see there is a moment when its 
ventilation may be unseasonable, so the en- 
thusiasts for individual liberty of action are 
loath indeed to believe that a juncture may 
come when even that has to be temporarily 
sacrificed for a higher, or at least a more 
urgent, good. On the other side, we have 
& somewhat noisy, but perhaps not very 
large, band who are so impressed by the 
German virtues that they believe there is 
nothing for it but to adopt their programme 
en bloc. The way of safety lies, doubtless, 
in the golden mean of compromise. It is 
possible that compulsory conscription, in 
either the military or the industrial sphere, 
might produce moral harm that would more 
than offset its superficial advantages. The 
moral pressure to enlist is steadily making 
itself more and more felt by all those of 
military age. The recent advance of the re- 
cruiting age to forty has distinctly increased 
the discomfort of the unmarried slackers be- 
tween twenty and thirty. No doubt there 
are a certain number who are “waiting till 





they are called upon”; but it is not yet cer- 











tain that this “call” need be more than som, 
such measure as a national registration ,, 
the militarily fit. 

In the industrial sphere, the scheme ,, 
our new Minister of Munitions seems , 
fairly good shot at the bull’s-eye of compry. 
mise. On the one hand, there has been , 
very strong and persistent cry for the sy. 
pension of all trade-union regulations in ;.. 
striction of output. On the other, the equa). 
ly obvious conviction has ruled that it is in. 
possible to exact forced labor that might cop. 
ceivably inure to private profit. Mr. Lioy; 
George’s proposals attempt to meet both they 
difficulties. The temporary suspension of t}: 
trade-union rules must be accompanied }, 
a temporary limitation of profits in munitioy 
and armament works. In the “controlled es. 
tablishments” there will be special provisions 
in reference to strikes, lockouts, mobility 
labor, compulsory arbitration, the infliction o; 
fines, and so on. Those who are willing t 
work in such establishments are to sign , 
declaration valid for six months. It is not, 
apparently, intended to put the ammunition 
workers into khaki (like the Liverpool dock. 
ers), or to submit them to anything that coul) 
fairly be called military discipline. 

The reality of Zeppelinism has lately beep 
impressed on Londoners by the issue of off. 
cial instructions from Scotland Yard as 1 
what households should do in the event of a 
raid. The effect on the British people ma; 
perhaps, be summarized in the words of \ 
Jean Cruppi, formerly French Minister 0’ 
Foreign Affairs, who recently visited London 
and is publishing his impressions in the Matin 
He writes: “Our English friends are no 
troubled with an excessive gift of imagina. 
tion. Hard facts are needed in order 
bring them to a sense of realities. In this 
present war it has taken them some time to 
realize that the superb effort represented by 
the British navy on sea had to be supple. 
mented by a supreme effort on land. Under 
the impulse of men like Mr. Asquith ani 
Lord Kitchener, this effort is being made t 
the full. After ten months’ war, the visitor 
to England is surprised less by what remains 
to be accomplished than by the work alrea‘) 
done. Everything had to be created, both th 
man and the gun. . . 

“Englishmen of all classes and creeds a! 
one in an inflexible anger, in the implacal!: 
determination to lavish blood and treasure 
until Germany has been beaten to her knees 
: Never before have the _ irresistibi 
forces of the United Kingdom appeared | 
me so full of energy and so imposing. These 
forces are in full operation, and they are 
marching forward to their goal.” 

Yesterday I visited two young officers in 















hospital. One, a Canadian, had been struck | 


by shrapnel in three places, had had a bu- 
let through his arm, and had suffered three 
weeks from gas-poisoning. A pleasant recom- 
pense for these evils had just reached him 
in the shape of a captain’s commission, * 
the age of twenty-one. The other youngster 
(nineteen) had undergone an operation, ani 
had been gratified by receiving as his first 
visitors, on emerging from his chloroform- 
sleep, the King and Queen of England. King 
George and Queen Mary are, I understané, 
quite unwearied in their work of visiting the 


wounded, often seeing two or three hun | 


dred officers and soldiers in a day, and ©*- 
changing a few personal words with every 
one of them. And the nurses in charge allege 
that they show no evidence whatever of be- 
ing bored! 
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pARIS AND MUSIC—A PROGRAMME OF 
GoOD WORKS—A CRITICISM OF GER- 


MAN MUSIC. 





By STODDARIY DEWEY. 


Paris, June 19. 


Among the multitudinous good works to 
which the needs of this cruel war have given 
birth, one of the most curious is the “Aide 
Morale” in Paris. The moral aid which is 
given is an hour or two of free entertain- 
ment for the people on Sundays. It is in- 
tended to cheer and encourage, as well as to 
inform; and it is given at the mairies (ward 
palls) of the populous quarters. There, in- 
deed, the civil life of the people centres— 
their marriages and registration of births 
and deaths, and all the rest. 

First, there is a little talk, usually by 
some one who is somebody—to keep up 
faith in the outcome of the war. Then there 
is a concert, with recitals, also by some- 
bodies; and each number is explained to 
these listeners, unused to theatrical art, by 
one who acts as the chairman did in the 
old-time music-halls of London. In a few 
words, he presents each singer or actor or 
performer, and tells just what the song or 
recitation or music means—which might 
often be done profitably for more preten- 
tious audiences. 

During the seven months the work has 
been going on 112 such moral-aid entertain- 
ments have been given, with the help of 
250 singers, musicians, and actors, poets, his- 
torians, and even savants. There have been 
more than 100,000 hearers—enough to leaven 
well the popular lump. 

The halls, of course, are free; but the total 
expenses, which have to be met by personal 
contributions, include another good work or 
two. One is the helping out of theatrical 
artistes who are so commonly without em.« 
ployment now that war has stopped the 
city’s regular amusements. All told, a little 
over $3,000 covers expenses so far. 

A side work which dovetails in with the 
rest is supported differently. This is the 
“Vestiaire des Artistes’—to supply neces- 
sary clothes and gowns and such like. For 
this, women of fashion are asked to con- 
tribute their passing dresses, which are not 
precisely fitted for the poor and refugees. 
One of the successful cartoons of this ex- 
traordinary season has been a sister of char- 
ity looking glummish at a canary-headed 
lady, who offers her a fossilized slit skirt. 
But to these cigales, whose habitual flow of 
fine dresses stopped 

Quand la bise fut venue 


such toilet materials are a godsend, enabling 
them to continue earning their legitimate 
living. This part of the work has grown 
far beyond these city-hall entertainments; 
and it is estimated that gifts have been re- 
ceived to the value of $15,000. The well- 
known social worker, Madame Moll-Weiss, 
has organized this combination of practical 
aids, moral and magnificent. She also has 
a “mothers’ school”; and she has found 
time to occupy herself with another phase 
of real art—the making of “fruit briquettes,” 
& sugared dried-fruit paste cut in squares 
handy for soldiers’ eating. 

For the benefit of a similar war-charity— 
free meals for impoverished artistes—a more 
elaborate entertainment, somewhat difficult 


on the artistic side, has been successfully 
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realized by Madame Felia Litwinne. She 
has long been a beloved prima donna in 
France, and her native patriotic feeling has 
helped her out. At Nice and Monte Carlo, 
and now in the immense Trocadéro Hall of 
Paris, she has given a short, varied, charac- 
teristic programme of song, chorus, and 
dance music, representing “scenes of Rus- 
sian popular life.” She has had the practi- 
cal sense to arrange the _ scenes without | 
theatrical complication, so that they can 
produced in ordinary concert halls 

Even without artists of such original quat- 


be | 


ity as Madame Litwinne has found for the 
purpose, beginning with herself, her pro- 
gramme is an easy model for musical en- 
tertainments, intended to instruct and im- 
press as well as amuse. For the intellectual 
element is also easy, just as the music is 
delightful. 

Pierre Lalo, the battling musical critic of 
Paris—he is a son of the composer of “Le 


Roi d’Ys"—has been writing characteristical. 
ly of “German taste and Italian taste”: 

“It is true that, during 150 years, Ger. 
manic countries produced a great number 
magnificent musical geniuses, and that 
during those years no other country could 
rival them. But it was only during that 
period; in the middle ages music was Ital- 
ian, not German; at the Renaissance, it was 
French and Fiemish; in the seventeenth and 
tu the middle of the eighteenth century it 
was sometimes Italian and sometimes 
French. It is only with Handel and Bach 
that the greatness of Cerman music be- 
gins—and it has ended with Wagner. 


Ol 


“For twenty years my professional duties 
have taken me each year to Germany, and 
I can say without exaggeration that I know 
the country well. I have many and many 
a time had occasion to verify and to say, 
‘The German people, among all the 
of Europe, is one in which the worst musi- 
cal taste is found.’ No doubt, it is a peo- 
ple that makes a deal of music, and it has 
animal need to hear much, just as it 
has to eat and drink much; but all music 
is good to it, and it makes no difference he- 
tween the better and the worse. In number- 
less concerts which swarm in every German 
city, the public takes as much pleasure in 
hearing some pot-pourri of the leader of the 
orchestra as in of Beethoven's sym. 
phonies. The programmes of German lyric 
theatres form an extraordinary mixture of 
classic masterpieces and horrible productions, 
which no other country in the world has 
been willing to stand for half a century. 


peoples 


an 


one 


“The choruses which their choral societies 
sing, and which are now sung by tbeir regi- 
ments—and which are given us as a sign 
of German artistic superiority—‘sound well,’ 
maybe, in the open air, as evening falls; 
but—by themselves—they have no musical 
value. No, there is no comparison between 
the material faculty of singing in parts, 
which implies no refinement of feeling or 
mind, and the proofs of taste and delicacy 
given every moment, at every street corner 
and turning of the ways, by the 
of Tuscany and Umbria.” 





peasants 


M. Lalo concludes by asking: “What, in 
comparison with such marvels, can German 
towns and country teach their inhabitants? 


Only ugliness and coarseness. Between the 
Italian mind and the German mind there can 
be no agreement.” 





It may be as well to add that no one 
has criticised more savagely the “music-hall” 
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than 
Ital- 


quality of recent Italian compositions 
M. Lalo, who thus appreciates popular 
jan taste. 

ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
LAW OF GUARANTEES 


THE 


By HOMER EDMISTUN 


MILAN, June 14 


The question that was so much discussed 
before Italy's declaration of war against 
Austria, as to what would be the effect of such 
a declaration on the relations of the Holy 
See with Austria and Germany, has been an- 
swered in a way that, in part, had been fore- 
seen by many. It was hardly to be believed 
that in this event the of the Prus- 
sian, Bavarian, and Austrian Ambassadors to 
the Vatican would be tolerated in Rome 
But the prediction that the Pope would ask 
the entire diplomatic corps absent itself 
during the war, has not been verified 


During the agitations that 
declaration of war, certain 
German prelates and laymen in Rome exerted 
all kinds of pressure, direct and indirect, up- 
on the Vatican authorities and upon the Pope 
himself to induce him to transfer his 
to some neutral country, preferably Switzer- 
land, on the ground that his own liberties and 
those of the Church would be violated if he 
stayed in Rome. But the Pope, 
diplomat and too good an Italian 
posed upon by such ingenuous mancuvres, 
gave his zealous and disinterested counsellors 
to understand that they had exagyerated the 
dangers of his position 

On May 23, the day that war was declared, 
the Italian Government issued the following 
declaration: 

“A statement has been published in regard 
to the intention of the Italian Government, in 
case of war, not to allow the diplomatic repre- 
senatives to the Holy See of those states 
with which Italy should go to war, to remain 
in the country. This statement is without 
foundation.” 

From this it was inferred that the Govern- 
ment had been assured that the departure of 


presence 


to 


the 
and 


preceded 
Austrian 


court 


too fine a 


to be tm- 


the diplomatists in question had already been 
determined, and that it maintained the Law of 
under no neces 


Guarantees, because it was 


sity of doing otherwise 

On May the the 
official mouthpiece of the Vatican, denied the 
report that the Pope had requested the sov 
ereigns of the countries at war with Italy to 
retire their representatives at his court. But 
it did not deny that he had prevailed upon 
the Ambassadors themselves to go. The same 
paper contained a mild allusion to the restrict- 
ed liberties of the Sovereign Pontiff in his 
dealings with foreign But it Is 
to be observed that the Pope's letter, to which 
I refer below, no mention of this sub- 
ject. 

The German and Austrian press, being fill- 
ed during the next few days with violent 
diatribes against the Italian Government for 
its alleged violation of the Law of Guaran- 
tees, the Ministry was constrained to issue 
the following second declaration (May 31): 

“With regard to the permanence in this 
country of the diplomatic representatives to 
the Vatican of those states with which Italy 
is at war, or has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions, certain German newspapers allege that 
the Italian Government not only has neglect- 
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ed to guarantee the safety of the said repre- 
sentatives, but has also announced through 
its official press that the Law of Guarantees 
would temporarily be suspended if they should 
not voluntarily hasten their departure. 

“This statement is in every part of it false. 
The truth is, on the contrary, that in reply 
to a number of questions put by the German 
Embassy to the Foreign Office, it was said 
that the particular sovereignty of the Su- 
preme Pontiff being guaranteed by our laws, 
the Italian Government is determined to 
maintain it in all circumstances and in strict 
conformity with the requirements of these 
laws. The additional assurance was given 
that the Ambassadors of foreign Powers to 
the Holy See might in any event freely re- 
side in Rome, and that the Italian Govern.- 
ment would take all possible precautions to 
insure their safety.” 

Thus were the provisions of the most com- 
petent and moderate observers completely nul- 
lified. As I have already remarked in my 
letter of May 1 (Nation, May 27, p. 593), so 
eminent an authority as Professor Scaduto, of 
the University of Rome, is of opinion that 
at the time the Law of Guarantees was pass- 
ed it was the understanding of both Cham- 
bers that in case of war the Government, by 
act of Parliament or even on its own respon- 
sibility, could suspend the immunities of am- 
bassadors accredited to the Holy See by 
Powers at war with Italy. It was also gen- 
erally expected that the present Government 
would adopt this course. But Salandra and 
Sonnino, in spite of the very real dangers of 
the presence in Rome of Austrian and Ger- 
man ambassadors, with permission to cor- 
respond in cipher with their home Govern- 
ments by mail and telegraph, preferred to 
maintain in their strictest interpretation 
Italy's pledges to the Papacy. It may, of 
course, be conjectured that Sonnino, whose 
good faith nobody at least in Italy dares to 
impugn, may have been reasonably certain, in 
giving his assurance to the German Em- 
bassy, that he would not be called upon to 
fulfil it. But with or without such reason- 
able certainty, a man of his high and austere 
rectitude, if convinced that his country’s faith 
was plighted in this sense, would have kept 
it whatever the consequences. 

Only a few days ago the Italian Consul in 
Zurich was compelled to deny officially some 
Statements of Austrian papers about viola- 
tions of the Law of Guarantees on the part 
of the Italian Government, which he did in 
these terms: 

“The Pope continues to exercise his apos- 
tolic mission with every possible liberty. The 
Law of Guarantees remains in full force, and 
the Pope sends his dispatches in cipher now 
as before the war, while his diplomatic cou- 
riers travel with sealed envelopes without be- 
ing subjected to the slightest censorship.” 


A few days after the declaration of war, 
Benedict XV, in place of an Allocution to a 
Consistory which he had hoped to call, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Bacred College through 
its Dean, Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli. Sev- 
eral of its members, that is, Italian bishops 
and archbishops, had already pronounced pa- 
triotic discourses from their pulpits, and, of 
course, no such utterance was expected of the 
Pope. But the letter contained two note- 
worthy passages. He lamented that “our 


beloved Italy” had been drawn into the con- 
filet, and also that “on land and sea means 
of offence have been adopted that are con- 
trary to the laws of humanity and to inter- 








national law.” As to the first expression, no 
Pope had said anything like it since 1870; 
as to the second, the allusion was clear to 
German methods of submarine warfare, to the 
use of asphyxiating-gases, and to other bar- 
barities in France and Belgium. 

In my letter to the Nation of December 10, 
I mentioned the case of Father Semeria, the 
famous preacher and liberal theologian, who 
had been expelled from Italy by Pius X. He 
has just been appointed chaplain to the 
seneral headquarters of the Italian army. This 
means not only the rehabilitation of a learn- 
ed and enlightened priest, but also, along with 
other similar instances, a complete accord, 
that is, in matters of administration where 
they have a common interest, between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. Perhaps the most 
significant circumstance of all is that the 
Pope has given permission to the Marchese 
Patrizi Montoro, an officer in his household, 
to volunteer for service in the Italian army. 


Notes from the Capital 





PRESIDENTS AND THEIR PREMIERS. 





We have heard so much, during the inter- 
national complications of the last few months. 
about what would have happened if Taft 
or Roosevelt had been elected President in 
1912, that it may be of interest to look back 
at recent Administrations which have had 
threats of war dinned in their ears, and see 
what happened. We need revert no further 
than to Benjamin Harrison's term, when 
some of the seamen from the U. S. 8. Balti- 
more were maltreated by a mob in the streets 
of Valparaiso, and the Government of Chili 
was called upon for reparation. Chili had, 
just then, enough troubles of her own to 
excuse, in her opinion, a little delay, even 
if no account were taken of the local mafiana 
habit. Marrison, however, was a man of 
peppery temper; he was also painfully con- 
scious that his Administration was far from 
popular at home. To embarrass the situation 
yet more, he had for his Secretary of State 
Mr. Blaine, of whom the Chilians, justly or 
unjustly, had grown suspicious, and between 
whom and the President had sprung up a 
perceptible coolness, due originally to essen- 
tial differences of temperament, and increased 
by the activity of sundry political mischief- 
makers. Then came a dramatic climax. 

The President, weary of fruitless negotia- 
tion with Chili, allowed a hint to escape from 
the White House that he should cut short 
her dilly-dallying by a given day. On the 
morning stated, nothing satisfactory having 
eventuated, the press was duly warned that 
an important special message would be read 
in Congress at noon. It was: a message 
which sounded so jingoistic a note as to 
startle the country. But that night the fur- 
ther news leaked out that Mr. Blaine had 
had at his Department, at the very hour the 
President’s message was leaving the White 
House for the Capitol, an official dispatch 
from Chill announcing the willingness of her 
Government to meet ours on a friendly foot- 
ing for an adjustment of differences. Of 
course, the whole matter soon reached a 
peaceful conclusion; but the rift between 
the President and his Premier widened thence- 
forth till it became an absolute breach. 
Biaine’s sponsors always contended that the 
reason the news of Chili's pacific attitude 





was not disclosed in time to prevent the senu- 
ing of the message to Congress was that th, 
dispatch was in a cipher which took long 
to translate, and that Harrison, meanwhile. 
was in a hurry to head off anything which 
might rob him of his laurels as a theatrica) 
champion of American rights. Harrison's 
defenders retorted that Blaine had deliber-. 
ately held back the amicable dispatch, being 
eager to see Harrison exhibit himself in q 
ridiculous light before the country. 

When Cleveland was faced with a possi- 
bility of war, in consequence of his message 
to Congress calling attention to British ag- 
gressions in Venezuela, he had for Secretary 
of State Richard Olney, a lawyer and student 
of world-politics, who ranked in the Demo- 
cratic party of that era about as Elihu Root 
ranks in the Republican party to-day. Olney 
was not only an eminently capable adviser, 
but truly loyal to his chief, whether agreeing 
with him in all particulars or not. That cloud 
was dissipated by the good statesmanship then 
in control in England, and the rights of Vene- 
zuela were ascertained and conserved by a 
course of moderation reflecting the highest 
credit upon all parties to it. 

The position of President McKinley, when 
he had a like problem to deal with, differed 
from that of either of his immediate pre- 
decessors. The Cuban rebellion had reached, 
as has the current strife in Mexico, the pro- 
portions of an international nuisance. It 
had, however, the marked difference that, in- 
stead of being largely a squabble among a 
few factionists ambitious of power and wealth, 
it was the effort of a subject people in Amer- 
ica to free themselves from a European des- 
potism. This idea stirred up a pugnacious 
element among our citizens, especially in the 
West, till they forced the President's hand 
McKinley, who was a man of peace, found 
himself plunged into a war he had striven 
hard to avert, and with a Secretary of State 
at his elbow whom he had placed there, os 
President Harrison is known to have placed 
Blaine, and as President Wilson is assumed 
to have placed Bryan, as a concession to tem- 
porary political expediency. Poor John Sher- 
man had been, in his day, a power to be 
reckoned with—a lawyer of note, a financier, 
a party leader of nearly the dimensions of 
a statesman; but the burden of years had 
brought on a dotage in which feebleness of 
body was combined with a shattered memory 
and a loss of the faculty of concentration. 
Fortunately, before the last stages of nego- 
tiation with Spain had passed, the old gen- 
tleman came to realize his inadequacy for 
the work which was falling to his lot, and 
retired to private life, never again to emerge 

Certain experiences Mr. Wilson has passed 
through during the twenty-eight months he 
has filled the executive chair can be guessed 
only from the phenomena which, in spite of 
his reticence and his desire to avert gossi?, 
have reached the people's eyes and ears. With 
a Secretary of State whose one real forte was 
emotional oratory, who was neither a lawyer 
nor a diplomatist, and who had already, before 
the culmination of the Lusitania episode, made 
himself the chief target in Washington for 
tolerant rafllery from all over the country, 
the President was evidently preparing to make 
the best of a thoroughly uncomfortable situ- 
ation, when relief came in an unexpected 
form. It remains now to be seen whether 
Bryan will follow the prudent aftercourre 
of Sherman or the suicidal aftercourse of 
Blaine. VURILLARD. 
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Two Editors 





RECOLLECTIONS OF E. L. GODKIN AND W. P. 
GARRISON. 





By VISCOUNT BRYCE 





In 1870, when I first visited the United 
States and made the acquaintance of Ed- 
win L. Godkin (to whom I had been in- 
troduced by Leslie Stephen), the New York 
Nation was still in the freshness of its youth. 
It was, to the best of my recollection, the 
only weekly journal of political importance 
in the Atlantic States, and its type was a 
new one in the country. Its founder had 
no doubt been influenced by the example 
of two weeklies that were then playing a 
great part in England. The Saturday Re- 
view, established in 1855, was for the first 
ten years of its life, and to a less degree 
for the first twenty, the most brilliant jour- 
nal that England had known, commanding 
the pens of an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of men of first-rate literary talent. It 
was, however, much stronger on its lit- 
erary than on its political side, for in poli- 
tics it was always critical rather than con- 
structive, having no positive views to ad- 
vocate, and influential chiefly by its keenly 
destructive cynicism and air of intellectual 
superiority—attributes which made John 
Bright call it the Saturday Reviler, and pro- 
voked Thackeray into dubbing it the Super- 
fine Review. The Spectator was a very 
different sort of organ. Unlike the Satur- 
day Review, in which all sorts of different 
minds and casts of opinion were visible, the 
Spectator was written almost entirely by 
two men, Richard Holt Hutton and Mere- 
dith Townsend. Hutton was the greater of 
the two, and indeed one of the best Eng- 
lish public writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but Townsend’s vivacious and almost 
reckless audacity in stating his views, al- 
ways ingenious and often paradoxical, help- 
ed to give the paper a distinctive character. 
Down till 1886, when it parted from Mr. 
Gladstone on the question of Irish Home 
Rule, it was a bulwark of the Liberal party. 

The Nation resembled the Spectator in 
devoting its opening pages to comments on 
current events, and also in the definite- 
ness of its political programme, while it 
recalled the Saturday Review in the pun- 
gency of its tone as well as in the excel- 
lence of its literary criticism. It was, how- 
ever, no mere imitation, either of those 
journals or of any other, but a new crea- 
tion which brought new elements into the 
American press. The American journalism 
of those days had plenty of vigor. Horace 
Greeley was perhaps the most conspicuous 
single figure, but there were plenty of 
other strong men. The style of writing 
was, however, as a whole (for there were 
exceptions, such as Mr. Dana, of the Sun) 
less polished in style than it has since be- 
come, and based on a less solid foundation 
of knowledge than public writers in the 
first rank are now expected to possess. Lit- 
erary criticism in particular was at a rather 





r a . 
The Nation 
low ebb. For careful reviews of books by 
competent scholars it was generally neces- 
to go to the few monthlies, and even 
there such reviews were not always to be 
found. One of the commonest complaints 
made was that there was little discrimina- 
tion in literary appreciations. The Nation 
had from the first three distinctive merits. 
It was brilliantly written. It was full of 
wit. It was conspicuously independent and 
individual. 


sary 


Though it started as a definite-| 


ly Republican organ, it never obeyed any | 


political leader, never laid itself out to de 


fend any party platform, and always pre-| 


sented a definite set of doctrines or prin- 
ciples, as those which the editor held with 
full personal conviction. These principles 
reflected Mr. Godkin’s mind. He was a 
stringent economist of that old orthodox 
type which has gone so much out of favor 
in the present century. No reader could 
ever doubt either his clearness or his cour- 
age. The paper was the man, and the man 
was the paper. This individual strain help- 
ed to give interest, and with interest, pow- 
er, to the Nation, for we are all interested 
by a strong individuality, even if we do not 
wholly like it. 

E. L. Godkin was stringent in his crit- 
icisms, and as he made many friends (for 
he was a charming companion and a loyal 
comrade), so he made a good many enemies. 
The fiercest of these enemies were to be 
found among those Tammany leaders whom 
he incessantly assailed. But even with men 
who had the same aims as his own and 
were working honestly for them, he some- 
times dealt rather hardly. I used now and 
then to suggest to him that he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties in 
which honorable and public-spirited men 
are placed by the exigencies of practical pol- 
itics. They must now and then consent to 
compromises. They have to work along 
with persons whose ideals are lower than 
their own, and cannot always say all they 
think about such persons, nor pursue the 
course which they personally prefer, when 
it becomes plain that success cannot at the 
moment be attained. It was the rigidity of 
the standard he applied that made his judg- 
ments severe, not any personal bitterness, 
still less any disappointed ambitions, for 
he had no axes to grind and never sought 
anything for himself. He was not, as some 
people thought, a cynic, for the cynic, tak- 
ing the world as he finds it, applies a low 
standard. Mr. Godkin was rather to be 
called austere, because he applied a high 
standard. He worked constantly and ear- 
nestly for righteousness, and did a great deal 
through his newspaper to stimulate patri- 
otic efforts for reforms in government, espe 
cially in municipal government, in days 
when reform was by no means so popular 
as it has happily become within the last fif- 
teen years. 

When he assumed the editorship of the 
Evening Post he wrote there with his usual 
force and boldness. But he seemed to me 
to be less in his element in a daily paper 
than he had been in a weekly, for his gifts 








hat may be called the 
political essay the | 
The admirable quality of his style was seen 
to better advantage when read leisurely once 
and 


ad fuller play in w 


than in aging articie. 


a week, the fineness of the diction 
the sparkle of the wit could be 
preciated. One can keep a file of 
journal, bui in these days it is impossible to 
file a daily paper with any hope of being 
able to turn back to the articles which at 
tracted one by their literary brilliance. 

When Mr. Godkin took up 
Post he left the book-reviewing department 
his fellow-worker, Wen- 
dell P. Garrison, who carried on that work 
till failing health compelled his retirement 
some eight or ten years ago. The reviews of 
books had been a strong point with the Na- 
tion from the first. Mr. Godkin wrote a 
good many himself, and his wide acquaint- 
ance with learned men enabled him to enlist 
many eminent contributors. At least two 
of these (I mention only who have 
since been lost to us), Goldwin Smith and 
Charles Eliot Norton, were among the most 
famous writers of their time. A better lit 
erary editor than Mr. Garrison it would 
have been impossible to find. He wrote ver) 
little himself. I remember no book of his 
except his life of his father, William Lloyd 
Garrison. But he was an excellent judge 
of good writing, and took endless pains al 
ways to search out not only the most ac 
complished writers, but the men most com- 
petent to deal with any particular subject 
His standard of excellence was as high as 
that of the best literary journals of Europe 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether any of 
those journals maintained so uniformly high 
a level. The book notices for which he was 
responsible as editor were free from bias, 
were replete with knowledge, thor- 
ough and discriminating in their treatment. 
Whoever will look through the files of the 
Nation will find cause to admire the care 
Garrison took to secure the best kind of 
work; and one reason why he got such work 
was because those who wrote for him ap- 
preciated his own zeal, and liked to do their 
best for one who felt that no trouble was 
too great to make sure of getting the best. 
I will not venture to assert, but I may be 
permitted to suggest, that among the in 
fluences which have raised literary criticism 
in America so much above the level at which 
it stood fifty years ago, the example 
by the Nation under the two men I 
mentioned may be reckoned. 

The fame of journalists is apt to be fleet 
ing, because it is not preserved by such mon- 
uments of positive com 
memorate the labors of great officials or leg 
islators or party leaders. It is therefore al! 
the more fitting that tributes should be paid 
by those who knew them to the memory 
of these two men. Differing in many ways, 
they were alike in their independence, their 
public spirit, their high sense of duty. Warm- 
ly attached to one another, they did good 
work for their generation, and they did it 
in an unselfish spirit, valuing the best tra- 
ditions of their profession. 
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rT) ° ” |“we remember as forgotten”? In brief, the 
The Nation from the |opportunity of following in his footsteps, 
Inside 





however longo intervallo, was so stimulat- 


| ing as almost to overcome the diffidence it 


\N INTIMATE STUDY OF “THE CHIEF” AND HIS | inspired. 

DEVOTED LIEUTENANT | The moral atmosphere of the office was 
| ideal, I mean more in the extended, and not 
| alone in our specific English sense, though in 
the latter it was perhaps even more mark- 
ed. There was not only no temporizing, 
compromising, compounding with candor, 
in either major matters or in trifling; there 
was no partiality or ingenuity or bland in- 
difference by which the devil may be, and 





Ry W. C. BROWNELI 


Crossing Beekman Street some time in 
1879 from the old World office to the old 
Nation quarters, and establishing myself at 
third desk in the editorial rooms of 


the latter, was to me an eve > 
' . . ‘ event of more MO-|., often is, whipped around the stump. 
ment than if I had changed hemispheres. 


; There was in the Nation's field and concep- 
it was, of course, much more than graduat-| pion of its function no temptation to any- 
— daily into weekly journalism, | thing of this sort, to be sure, which consid- 
though that in itself was desirable enough | eration may cuncabuitiie quality its assess- 
in the case of one whose first eight years ment of merit om the Day of Judgment—a 
out college had an experience of day when we may hope the sins of daily 
much variety and interest, no doubt, but]. . - 
one containing an element of drudgery that pac seer lige trates nargpeti ty den. Syne 
had finally lost any disguise of novelty-| nut nciinaihiiee ean shissinn the fact te 
Moreover, the World office was no longer what| -.nepicuous integrity. There were people 
it had been in the days of Mr. Marble, most then—as now—that complained of its fair- 
appreciative of chiefs and most captivating ness; which involved, to my mind, the most 
of men. And the weekly in question was naive attitude imaginable, since it was the 
the Nation, association with which would | vation's practice that had provided the 
have been the acme of any newspaper man’s | objector with his criterion of fairness in 
eee who had distinctly literary predi- journalism. Of course, he might assert that 
ections. It certainly undrea 
by me when the good lng ac on | ‘ts 1 oy 6 oy Se oe ae 

. . | paper made extraordinary claims which in 
the lookout for opportunities of beneficence, his estimation it failed to justify; but this 
hearing Mr. Godkin speak of a vacancy in was verbiage, the fact being as I have 


the 
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been 
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his office, introduced me to him, and so 
paved tl f to, if not di oe oe 
aver 1@ way [tor me to, If not paradise, 
Bu ls by a her e 
at least a veritable Land of Beulah. oS ae ae Re ee eee 


peace, the serenity, the gentleness, the self- 
respect, the feeling of character, that per- 
vaded the office. We seemed, to my sense, 
so recently filled with the reactions of Park 
Row phenomena, “to lie at anchor in the 
stream of Time,” as Carlyle said of Oxford— 
which, actually, we were very far from 
doing; there was never any doubt of the 
Nation's being what is now called “a live 
vire,” especially among those who took hold 
of it unwarily—as now and then some one 
did. Mr. Garrison shared the first editorial 
room with me. Mr. Godkin had the back 
office. The publication offices were in front, 
occupied by the amiable Mr. St. John and 
his staff, which included a gentle and aris- 
tocratic colored bookkeeper who resembled 
an East Indian philosopher—plainly a Gar- 
risonian protégé. The silence I especially 
remember as delightful, and I never felt 
‘rom the first the slightest constraint; Mr. 
Garrison had the courtesy that goes with 
ictive considerateness. The quiet was 
broken only by an occasional interchange 
f£ conversation between us, or by the hearty 
‘augh of Mr. Godkin, whose laugh would 
iave been the most noteworthy thing about 
him, if he had not had so many other note- 
| worthy characteristics; or by a visit now 
ind then from Arthur Sedgwick, in my time 
not regularly “on” the paper, who always 


To me, at any rate, the Nation had always 
worn a halo. I used to read it in college— 
what it contained that I was up to—and try 
unavailingly to taink the Round Table, a 
short-lived Democratic venture, a real rival 
to it. Then in early Park Row days I had 
known Dennett, who was an intimate of 
some of my own circle on the World. And 
Dennett was from a literary point of view 
the most remarkable talent New York jour- 
nalism has ever had; see Mr. Godkin’s me- 
morial of him in “Reflections and Com- 
ments,” in which he speaks of Dennett’s 
death as being an irreparable loss to the 
Nation. Acquaintance with Dennett would 
have keyed up any young writer’s standards. 
His articles were fluid rather than articu- 
lated, and perhaps they would have gained 
in effectiveness if they had had more “argu- 
ment.” But his genius, which was unmis- 
takable, was wholly untinctured with am 
bition, and he wrote as if to please himself, 
though he could have had no severer critic. | 
Of course, the substance of what he ueete! 
was commensurate with his rare capacity | 
is hard to hold} 
But his | 

| 





and solid attainments: it 


one’s hand in speaking of these. 
form was dictated mainly by fastidiousness 


proof once to 


following a 
the printing-office to change “cheerful” into 
“cheery” as the epithet for some rascal +i brought the larger world in with him (the 
Incompetent he had been writing about.| office was perhaps a little claustral as a 
What could be “neater” than his article on| rule), or the appearance of Earl Shinn with 


I remember his 
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written, if not also the best. we have ever 
had in this country, and the latter, I think 
so distinguished as to be unique. 

Of course, there were visitors, contri} 
utors and candid friends, but mainly y, 
worked in almost Quakerish tranquillity fiy, 
days in the week during my incumbenc; 
Naturally, after amalgamation, some years 
after my advent, with the Evening Post, th 
pace quickened, or seemed to. I remember 
I began at that time the Summary of th, 
News—the first routine, strictly to be so 
called, connected with my not inactive ser. 
vice on the paper. Spontaneity so largely 
prevailed as to seem the actually prescribed 
rule of the office. One followed one’s own 
initiative, though naturally within individ 
ual lines. The tone of the office unified ey 
erything, at least to an extent that permit. 
ted this. And I may note the significant 
and extraordinary circumstance that thoug) 
there was little or no explicit direction, we 
all three proof-read the entire paper, and 
each “corrected” on occasion the editorial 
as well as the contributed materiai in ultra. 
democratic fashion. ‘We are perfectly fr 
with one another's copy,” said Mr. Garrison 
to me when I came and showed some embar 
rassment at this arrangement. He was an 
incarnation of the democratic spirit, and the 
notion of permitting susceptibilities to in 
terfere with possible improvement in either 
accuracy or elegance would have been as 
foreign to him as any other form of little 
ness. He was somewhat hard on the con 
ventional at times, but it was because he 
conceived it as littleness. 

“How do you stand on politics?” Mr. God 
kin asked me when I came to the paper, 
adding with a smile, “You know, we ars 
accused of being too Democratic as it is 
In view of the Nation's experience over thie 
Tilden-Hayes election, it seemed to him 4 
little humorous to be taking over a member 
of the World's staff, in however modest a 
capacity. I could conscientiously answer 
that I stood with the Nation, practically, 
though I had reached the position from tle 
opposite direction. In the late seventies, in 
circles of any political detachment, it was 
quite true, as I remember Mr. Sedgwick 
saying, that “to call oneself either a Re 
publican or a Democrat” was “slight!) 
ridiculous.” All the same, I confess tliere 
were times when I felt a shade out of tune 
in the office, owing to those obscure senti- 
mental survivals that are sympathetic rath 
er than rationa). “Yeu must be one of 
those old Jeffersonian Democrats,” Sedg- 
wick once jocularly remarked to me. The 
fact that nine-tenths of the American people 
were inveterately guided by feeling rather 
than logic, of itself, restricted the emin« ntly 
“utilitarian” Nation's support to the “Rem 
nant’—or what the editor of an evening 
newspaper of the day stigmatized as “4 
damned small crowd.” Its occupancy of 4 
different, rather than, as was so often sup 


posed, a “superior,” plane (with corr 
sponding manners!) preserved it from tle 
popularity for which, of course, it never 
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in a Kentucky paper that created merriment 
in those days remarked that “while the late 
Colonel Yell, of Yellville, left his official 
accounts in some confusion, his heart al- 
ways beat warmly for his native land.” The 
latter consideration was generally regarded 
as an important one, and people in general 
looked for more protestations to that ef- 
fect than the Nation (whose establishment 
itself was evidence enough, could they but 
have realized it) condescended to make. 

Mr. Godkin had the detachment towards 
American feelings of this strictly irrational 
order of a native Englishman—which in 
spite of his Irish birth he eminently was, 
and, as Thackeray said of Swift, no more 
an Irishman than a man born in Calcutta 
is a Hindoo. Mr. Garrison had the Garri- 
sonian detachment—than which nothing 
could be more complete in the matter of 
prejudice between our organized parties. It 
was occasionally a little difficult to attain 
this serenity and consider only ideals and 
causes apart from traditional sympathies of 
one sort and another. But it was a great 
education. The first lesson was avoidance 
of the vague, the loose, the sprawling vein 
always encouraged by the invasion of the 
emotions into the field of the intellect. The 
country at that time had no real politics. 
Rational reform—imprimis civil-service re- 
form—was necessary before our system 
could be brought to bear on our problems. 
To this end the Nation was devoted in a 
spirit of high consecration—to use language 
it would have regarded as inflated. And of 
the educational movement that has since ac- 
complished very considerable results towards 
that end it was the herald, the standard- 
bearer, and the protagonist. 

It was markedly, even sharply, critical, 
but it was certainly constructive enough. 
No one had any doubt where it stood even 
in days when independent journalism was 
scouted by the old school of editors, in the 
words of one of whom “the people like a 
paper to stand for something’’—meaning to 
back one’s own side through thick and thin 
like a paid attorney. Its body of doctrine 
was plain, and, quite reasonably, it took its 
readers’ familiarity with it for granted, and 
was not everlastingly expounding it. Its 
principles formed the basis, and not the 
burden, of its discussions. When it did lay 
down the law—as it occasionally did!—it 
rather pointedly neglected the view of per- 
suasion taken by Matthew Arnold (whom 
Mr. Godkin thought, quite justly, I had a 
tendency to overwork), in calling it “the 
instilment of conviction.” No doubt it often 
convinced, but it never instilled. The tone 
was rather that of President Seelye, who re- 
marked to his students, “I do not ask you 
to believe, but defy you to deny.” It plainly 
had the justification that the current po- 
litical phenomena were not differentiated 
enough to need any formal application of 
its principles, being rarely up to its stan- 
dards, or indeed to any other. 

The result was, accordingly, not the ex- 
position of the doctrines of Bentham or the 
“Manchester School,” or any other doctri- 





naire propagandism, but critical contro- 
versy conducted with reference to the dic 
tates of culture and common-sense. And 


controversy of this kind was Mr. Godkin’s | 


natural element. Retrospectively, one may 
feel that, considering his opponents, he had 
it all his own way. At the time, at any 
rate, it was chiefly notable that he had few 
to help him—nobody certainly at all com- 
parable to him. The polemic that he waged 
every week with such zeal, such zest, such 
gayety, combined with such fundamental se- 
riousness and formidable power, was backed 
by an equipment that was an unequalled ar- 
senal of resources. If we had no real poli- 


tics, real politics had been the study of his | 
}member one with Dr. James Freeman Clark: 


life, and he brought to bear on material 
that superficially hardly seemed to merit it 
the treasures of a mind stored 
and economics and statecraft, 
trained by systematic reflection. 


as well as 
This opu- 


lover “Non-sectarian Theology.” 


in history | 
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intimacies. But in his writing his abound 
ing humor was precisely to be described as 
hearty in the sense that it was spontaneous 
and in no degree studied. He eschewed sar 
casm, and his method of dealing humorous 
ly with a subject—-preferably a personality 
of course—was a frank assumption of its 
belonging in the category of the comic, 
where he had great fun with it. The method 
is less obvious than it sounds. In his hands 
it was as subtle, at any rate as unexpected, 
as it was effective. It was especially effec 
tive in the controversies conducted in th 
Nation's own columns, where—a solecism in 
the journalism of the day—every opportu 
nity was extended to an opponent. I r- 
Mr. Godkin 


had asserted there was no such thing Dr 


| Clarke wrote voluminously, mixing up theol 


lent mental furniture and these remarkable | 
powers were, however, so much at his com- | 


mand as instruments that he could utilize 
them to their utmost in work which, as I 
say, would not naturally be deemed con- 
sonant with their befitting exercise, 
which was performed with far more effec- 
tiveness and to far better purpose by their 


ogy with religion and giving what he called 
a résumé of the Mr 
Godkin printed the his 
brief rejoinder with something lik« 
Nation did not say what Dr. Clark« 


Nation's position. 
began 
“The 


says it 


protest and 


| did, and his saying so makes us think that 


but | 


he is not good at résumés.” Once one of 


| the perky Boston purists wrote to explain 


aid. This was because he humanized them | 


so perfectly. There was in the first place 


simply no element of pedantry in his com- | 


position. Pedantry in others was favorite 
game with him, and he divined and discov- 
ered and derided its rather subtly 
manifestations with a delight far beyond the 
capacity of the crude to experience. In 


varied | 


the next place, quicquid agunt homines and | 
—oh! especially—the men themselves inter- | 


ested him inexhaustibly. But any one can 


readily see the advantage from a 


literary | 


and, so to say, settled point of view of a) 


fundamental article on Roscoe Conkling, for 
example, consisting of a sustained parallel 


between that eminent commander of hench- | 


men and a Renaissance condottiere, 
pared with an “editorial” discussing his 
chances of reélection. Such treatment it 


com- | 


was which, continued week after week, with | 


no let-lown of any kind whatever, made 
literature of the Nation's customary two 
leaders. Of course, one should add in fair- 
ness, success in this particular kind and to 
this degree is to be looked for only in a 
weekly; but there are weeklies and week- 
lies. 

There were few anywhere at that time 
comparable with the Nation. The English 
weeklies equalled it in reserve and author- 
ity, perhaps, but not in force. Certainly 
not in humor, which in Mr. Godkin’s com- 
position was the quality that gave edge to 
all his others. 
ness ever had so much or used it better to 
serve his seriousness. It was not ironic, but 
partook rather of his fundamental hearti- 
ness. How had I ever before meeting him 
prefigured him as probably “donnish”! I 
don’t mean that personally he was exuberant 
or expansive, or that shyness did not strug- 
gle with cordiality at times in his general 


personal relations outs'de the circle of his| 


No journalist of his serious: | 


| pert Garrison had to come to the 


in justice, he said, to himself, an error into 


which he had fallen in attacking the Nation 


To which the editor replied that t 
Nation's columns were not the proper place 
for his apologies to himself. Also I recall 


a delicious incident in connection with th 
Rev. Henry M. Field, our neighbor of the 
Evangelist next door, who brought in a pro 
test against our having, in an article on the 
egregious Talmage of Brooklyn, interfered 
with what he called “the broodings of the 
Spirit.” “Take it back,” said Mr 
pleasantly, “and boil :t down. If I printed 
it as it is, I should bowl you over 
easily.” Dr. Field did so, but 
over, all the same, in great shape 
however, would be more misleading than to 
imply that Mr. Godkin was in the least at 
the mercy of his humor. His forte was argu 
ment, and he used humor as an adjunct. 


Godkin 
100 


was bowled 
Nothing, 


Again, Mr. Godkin’'s style was beautifully 


adapted to his powers, and, equally with 
them, a native gift. It was so easy, such 
a triumph of simplicity, that his sentences 


seemed to come directly into his mind, and 
thus, never at the pains of deliberating, he 
wrote with great rapidity 
deed, that his handwriting 
to look at—was often illegible, and the ex 
printer's 


so rapidly, in 


real calligraphy 


right word,” |! 


“there 


aid. “There is always the 
remember his 
synonyms.” “ ‘Reliable’ and ‘trustworthy, ” 
observed the “Well, 
‘reliable’ is retorted 


saying once; are no 


scrupulous Garrison 


shorter anyhow,” he 


| Perhaps he did have a weakness for concise 





ness. The copious elephantine precision of 


Fitzedward Hall, probably our greatest lin 
guistic savant, irritated him acutely. I r 
member witnessing with joy his reducing 
by half one of Hall’s interminable and in 
tricately correct urticles, out of sheer exas 
peration. Garrison, who never 
perated, looked at the proof rather ruefully. 


was exas 
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He probably had to explain 
was, besides, one of his pets, 
unimpeachable authority, of 
the Nation, of course. 


to Hall, who 
and, being an 
real value to 
Copiousness was naturally interdicted to 
the Nation in any case. Its field was uni- 
versal, and its space vas limited. Brevity 
was, therefore, a necessity, and yet the 
essay-like character of much of its matter 
tended to fulness. Mr. Garrison circumvent- 
ed this with positive genius, and, though 
never interfering with their freedom of opin- 
ion in any task he had assigned them, with 
what probably seemed ruthlessness to those 
contributors who needed room to turn 
around in. But it was Mr. Godkin’s own 
writing that set the standard and made all 
kinds of empty elaboration seem out of 
character. He never had the illusion that 
a newspaper article can achieve absolute 
comprehensiveness, and he had the wonder- 
fully simplifying method of making his 
points and leaving them, without consider- 
ing all conceivable objections and qualifica- 
tions. And, of course, his example as to 
avoiding the vague, the general, the senti- 
mental, and sloppy fringe of the subject 
was as marked in the purely literary as in 
the political field. For it would be a great 
error to think of his work as political only. 
He wrote also book reviews of importance 
and social articles (what we used to call 
“breviers”), and both better than any one 
else. He had eminently the light touch. 
As he wrote of Dennett, in words that were 
wholly applicable to himself, “he was a man 
to whom the ball of conversation was really a 
ball, and not an anvil or a barrel of flour.” 

I have spoken of him and of the Nation 
interchangeably, I perceive, and it is true 
that in a real enough sense he wag the 
Nation. Mr. Garrison would certainly have 
said so. In the latter’s later years it was 
a genuine grief to him, I think, that the 
fact was occasionally lost sight of. No 
chief ever had a more devoted, more ad- 
miring, lieutenant. For several years I 
was an almost daily witness of an attitude 
on his part which, given his own worth in 
every respect, constitutes the highest affir- 
mation of Mr. Godkin’s claim to the po- 
sition he has been accorded by all compe 
tent judges. Yet it is also true to say 
that without Mr. Garrison the Nation could 
hardly have existed. He not only kept all 
its machinery going, but kept it working 
smoothly and in strict correspondence with 
ite exacting standards. These could be fol- 
lowed more or less automatically in the of- 


fice-—with attentive effort! But consider the 
heterogeneity of its contributors—the im- 
pressive list, with inevitable changes, is still 
published, | belleve—and the task of in- 
dueting them into conformity, especially 


when, as I say, he carefully studied their 
individual independence. His success was 
due to his character. To an extremely fas- 


tidious, even rigid, literary scrupulousness, 
he added a conscience that marched with it. 
Every one must have felt that whatever he 
did was inspired by a sense of justice, but 
a need 


one inveterately accompanied by 
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ness distinctly and actively friendly. He 
had the tolerance of innocence itself for 
the unfortunate, the neglected, the perverse, 
the queer. He lived habitually on a plane 
where precedent and convention had in 
themselves no sanction, no meaning. And 
the columns of the Nation in many subtle 
ways were infiltrated with his moral inde- 
pendence and ideality. He dispensed the 
books and selected the reviewers—always 
waiting till he got just the right man, some- 
times long after publication. He wrote 
much himself, always with a certain crys- 
talline distinction, but his chief work was 
the highest form of “editing,” through which 
the reputation of the Nation was secured in 
only a less degree than it was by the writing 
and general direction of its chief. 


The Founding of the 
“* Nation ” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ‘“‘FAIRIBS'’’ THAT AT- 
TENDED ITS BIRTH. 





By HENRY JAMES. 





My recollections of the very early life of 
the Nation should fall by their slight in- 
trinsic weight into a clear enough form and 
make a straight and simple story, and yet 
to take them up in the portentous light of 
our present public conditions is to become 
aware at once of a danger which ought per- 
haps to stay my hand. That danger, I feel, 
is the exhibition of a complacency out of all 
proportion to the modest little facts them- 
selves, such light matters of history as they 
must assuredly appear. My difficulty comes 
from the sense that to turn from our dis- 
tracted world of today to the world of the 
questions surrounding, even with their then 
so great bustle of responsibility, the cradle 
of the most promising scion of the news- 
paper stock as that stock had rooted itself 
in American soil, is to sink into a social lap 
of such soft, sweet material as to suggest 
comparatively a general beatific state. 

The whole scene and the whole time flushed 
to my actual view with a felicity and a 
unity that make them rather a page of ro- 
mance than a picture of that degree of the 
real, that potentially so terrible truth of 
the life of man, which has now learnt to 
paint itself with so different a brush. They 
were, they flourished, they temporarily tri- 
umphed, that scene, that time, those condi- 
tions; they are not a dream that we drug 
ourselves to enjoy, but a chapter, and the 
most copious, of experience, experience at- 
tested by documents that would fill the vast- 
est of treasure-houses. These things com- 
pose the record of the general life of civ- 
ilization for almost the whole period dur- 
ing which men of my generation were to 
know it; an immense good fortune to us, 
since if the backward vision feeds upon bliss 
by the simple fact of not being the immedi- 
ate, the importunate, or the too precarious- 
ly forward, this bliss naturally grows with 


the extent of the pasture. I measure the 
spread as that of half a century—only wit) 
the air turning more and more to the golden 
as space recedes, turning to the clearness of 
all the sovereign exemptions, the serenity of 
all the fond assurances, that were to keep on 
and on, seeing themselves not only so little 
menaced but so admirably crowned. Thijs 
we now perceive to have been so much their 
mistake that as other periods of history 
have incurred, to our convenience, some dis. 
tinctive and descriptive name, so it can only 
rest with us to write down the fifty years 
I speak of, in the very largest letters, as the 
Age of the Mistake. 

That title might, of course, be blighting to 
retrospect if one chose to take it so; it might: 
present the whole time as too tragically 
stupid, too deplorably wasted, to be lived 
over again critically without sickness and 
shame. There is, however, another way of 
taking it, which is to live it over personally 
and sentimentally, exactly to the sought con- 
fusion and reprobation of the forces now 
preying upon us, exactly to the effect of say 
ing it at least for the imagination if we may 
not save it for the reconciling reason. To 
look at it in the light of its good faith is to 
measure the depth of its delusion, not to say 
the height of its fatuity, but the good faith 
may nevertheless figure for us, it figures at 
least for the author of these remarks, thanks 
to its vast proportions, the inattackable 
sphere of romance, all at one with itself— 
and this, too, while remembering that the 
romantic condition does involve certain dan- 
gers and doubts, if only for the thrill of 
tilting at them and knocking them quite 
over. We had that thrill in ample measure, 
and our difficulties went down before us. To 
think of all this is to cultivate the com- 
placency into which such a trivial fact as 
that I contributed, in my young innocence, 
an “important” article to the first number 
of the enterprise is capable of beguiling me; 
the fact tastes so, to memory, of our inno 
cence; our innocence tastes so of our con- 
fidence, and our confidence of the appear- 
ances that crowded gracefully about it. These 
might have been the very fairies themselves, 
the invoked and approving godmothers who 
surround in any proper legend the earliest 
pillow of the new-born great, a group with no 
interfering “bad” fairy in this case, or none 
worth speaking of now. I might recall an 
influence that would serve indeed, a hand 
stretched out to rock the cradle, by the ap- 
prehension of most of the company, quite 
with the wrong violence, and in that man- 
ner gain credit as one of the very few wit 
nesses now left so to testify; but I prefer to 
retrace the fashion after which I seemed to 
see the very first and greatest blessing pos 
sible flutter down upon the infant scene. 

This was in the course of a visit to Shad) 
Hill, at Cambridge, where my admirable 
friend, the late Charles Eliot Norton, spoke 
to me of his having just returned from New 
York, whither he had gone, as he smiling!y 
said, on affairs of the Nation—the freshness 
of the joke was, of course, fleeting. The light! 
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proke upon me, as I had also never heard 
before pronounced the name of E. L. Godkin, 
with whom I was soon to begin to cherish a 
relation, one of the best of my life, which 
lasted for long years. He “sounded” at that 
pour, I remember, most unusual and inter- 
esting, his antecedents being not in the least 
commonplace, as antecedents went with us 
then; and memory next jumps for me to the 
occasion of a visit from him in Ashburton 
Place (I then had a Boston domicile); where, 
prodigious to consider, he looked me up, in 
the course of a busy rush from New York, for 
the purpose of proposing to me to contribute 
to the weekly journal, for which every prep- 
aration—save, as it were, that of his actual 
instance!—had been made, to all appearance, 
most auspiciously, and of which he had un- 
dertaken the editorship. The verb to con- 
tribute took on at once to my ears a weird 
beauty of its own, and I applied it during 
that early time with my best frequency and 
zeal; which doesn’t, however, now prevent 
my asking myself, and with no grain of 
mock humility, little indeed as humility of 
any sort costs at my age, what price could 
have seemed to attach to antecedents of mine, 
that I should have been so fondly selected. I 
was very young and very willing, but only 
as literary and as critical as I knew how to 
be—by which I mean, of course, as I had 
been able to learn of myself. Round my 
cradle, in the connection, the favoring 
fairies, and this time with never a wicked 
one at all, must have absurdly elbowed each 
other. That winter of Ashburton Place, the 
winter following the early summer-birth of 
the confident sheet, fairly reeks for me, as I 
carry myself back to it, with the romantic 
bustle of getting my reviews of books off. 


I got them off, bustle as I would, invet- 
erately too late, it seemed, for the return of 
a proof from New York; which is why there 
also lives on with me from those so well- 
meant years the direst memory of a certain 
blindly inveterate defacement of what I was 
pleased to suppose my style, a misrepresen- 
tation as ingenious as if it had been intended, 
though this it was never in the smallest de- 
gree, and only owing its fatal action to its 
being so little self-confessed. I was never 
“cut” that I can remember, never corrected 
nor disapproved, postponed, nor omitted; but 
just sweetly and profusely and plausibly mis- 
printed, so as to make a sense which was a 
dreadful sense—though one for which I dare 
say my awkwardness of hand gave large oc- 
casion. The happy, if imperfect, relation 
went on, but I see it as much rectified dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1875, which I 
spent in New York, on a return from three 
or four years of Europe; to the effect of my 
being for the first time able to provide 
against accidents. These were small things, 
and the occasions of them small things, but 
the sense of those months is almost in 
a prime degree the sense of the luxury of 
proof. The great thing really, of course, 
was that my personal relation with Godkin 
had become in itself a blest element. 


I should like to light a taper at the shrine 





sarily scant, and I forego the rite. I should 
like also, I confess, to treat myself to some 
expression of my sense of those aspects of 
my native city to which I then offered their 
last free chance to play in upon me; but 
though such a hint of my having on the oc- 
casion had to conclude against them does 
but scant justice to the beautiful theme—lI 
really should be able, I think, to draw both 
smiles and tears from it—lI find myself again 
smothered. I had contributed, on one oppor- 
tunity and another, during my stretches of 
absence in Europe, just as I had done so 
during ‘67 and '68, the years preceding my 
more or less settled resumption of the Eu- 
ropean habit, and just as I was not definitely 
to break till this habit had learnt to know 
the adverse pressure that '76, '77, and '78, in 
Paris and in London, were to apply to it. I 
had ceased to be able to “notice books”— 
that faculty seemed to diminish for me, per- 
versely, as my acquaintance with books 
grew; and though I suppose I should have 
liked regularly to correspond from London, 
nothing came of that but three or four pious 
efforts which broke down under the appear- 
ance that people liked most to hear of what 
I could least, of what in fact nothing would 
have induced me to, write about. What I 
could write about they seemed, on the other 
hand, to view askance; on any complete 
lapse of which tendency in them I must not 
now, however, too much presume. 


A Young Man’s Oracle 





EDITOR OF THE “UNPOPULAR REVIEW"’ 
RECALLS HIS RELATIONS WITH THE ‘‘NA- 
TION’ IN ITS EARLY DAYS AND HIS 
FRIENDSHIP WITH E. L. GODKIN. 


THE 





By HENRY HOLT. 





The editor of the Nation has asked me to 
write of its early relations to the publish- 
ing trade. I told him that I could not write 
of the Nation and confine myself to that, 
without mixing in my personal recollections 
of its great founder and one of its literary 
editors, any more naturally than I could write 
of the Heaven now before me, by Lake 
Champlain, and confine myself to the re- 
gion’s production of potatoes and fish. Per- 
haps I could so write with an effort and many 
excisions; but I don’t believe the result 
would be as satisfactory as it would if I 


| Same year. 
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Then, during the brief career of Dennett, 
one of the first literary editors—a genius, 
who, at the start, did perhaps even more 
than Godkin to make the paper known, 
though not to give it weight—Dennett and 
I were intimate friends. 

After all this was premised with the pres- 
ent editor, one night at the Century, he 
got to reminiscing, and I told him some 
of my recollections of the early days of 
the Nation. Then he found that he want- 
ed “anything but” that I should confine my- 
self to its relations to the publishing trade, 
but that he still wanted me to begin on them. 
Well, I will; but I am a very old man, writ- 
ing about the best days of his youth, and 
I’m going to write as I please, and the edi- 
tor has even been reckless enough to tell 
the very old man to write as much as he 
pleases; but I have told him to cut out as 
much as he pleases 


My recollections of the relations of the 
early Nation to the book publishers are in 
evitably mixed with my recollections of the 
relations of its editors to this book publish 
er, and I think the present editor will get 
out of me more of what he wants if I don’t 
try very hard to disentangle them. 

The Nation was started in July, 1865, and 
after a little preliminary skirmishing in 
connection with that model publisher, G. P. 
Putnam, I began the publishing business 
with my present house, in November of the 
I believe we have had an ad- 
vertisement in every number of the Nation 
during the virtually fifty years since, unless 
one or two may have been omitted by acci- 
dent. 

I still vividly remember my surprise and 
enlightenment when Dennett happened into 
my office just as the first volume of Taine’s 
Italy came in from the binder, and I hand- 
ed him a copy, and he said: “Let me see! 
To whom shall I send this for review—who 
knows Italy?” And after a little reflection 


he decided to send it to Howells. Now, so 
far as I know, doing this as a matter of 
course was something new in American 
journalism. It must have been done ex- 
ceptionally and spasmodically by two or 


three of the heavier periodicals, such as the 





| North American and the Allantic, but the 
| general habit was to turn everything over to 
| a “book reviewer’—a “literary gentleman,” 
| such as one newspaper about that time com- 
| placently assured the publishing world, by 


| circular, it had added to its staff. This novel 


write without restraint, and give the whole| “ourse by the Nation gave it an authority 


of the matter as it was related to the whole 
of me, and few things in my long life have 
related to so much of me. That last fact is, 
of course, worth mentioning only by way of 
explanation. 

The Nation was hardly started when God- 
kin, though personally unknown to me, 
became my infallible pope, and it had not 
been going long before he became my friend; 
and for several of his later years he was 
my next neighbor in the country, with the 
houses so situated that we often met sev- 


of his memory here, but the altar is neces-! eral times a day. 


| looked upon by those as ignorant as I was 


|with almost superstitious awe, and it was 
i 

}a very short time before its favorable ver- 
| dict was accepted by everybody as final; and 


its unfavorable verdict, by everybody but 
| the interested parties—and poor young me 

I recall an illustration. Sometime in 
the late sixties appeared in the Nation 
unfavorable review of Miss Yonge’s “Land- 
|} marks of History,” which we had just pub 
| lished. We wrote asking to be put in com- 
/munication with the author of the review, 
with a to getting him to the 


an 


view revise 
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book, which, by the way, he did. Soon af- 
ter We sent our letter, the Nation had a para- 
graph on the matter, saying that our course 
was strangely unprecedented—that the pub- 
lisher’s natural course under such circum- 
stances was to complain and withdraw his 
advertising, or withdraw it without com- 


plaining. 


The publishers didn’t know what to make 
of the Nation's strange ways, nor, for that 
matter, did many people know what to make 
of the Nation generally. It had to educate 
its constituency, as genius proverbially 
must. The publishers had been used to hav- 
ing everything that was not glaringly ig- 
norant or immoral gently treated, if not 
praised. Dennett had no mercy for ignor- 
ance or stupidity or affectation or quackery, 
and very little reverence for tradition. More- 
over, he was a generalizer as well as a fight- 
er. in pure literature, not calling 
for special outside knowledge, he often re- 
viewed himself, and if a publishing house 
was much addicted to the goody-goody and 
namby-pamby or the merely ponderously 
respectable, he, although honest, was very 
apt to let the house’s general character af- 
fect his impressions of its new books. One 
very respectable publisher indeed asked me 
if I knew why the Nation never gave any- 
thing of his a favorable notice. I’ve told 
you, but I didn’t tell him. 


Works 


Dennett's pitching into the Knickerbocker 
School, in the number for December 5, 1867 
(Vol. V, p. 459), set the whole literary and 
publishing world by the ears—and gave the 
Nation a great advertisement—and added, 
of course, to its reputation for originality 
and irreverence and ill-nature and all sorts 
of things. Since I’ve known more of the 
journalistic world, I’ve wondered if there 
was not a good deal of deliberateness about 
this policy of “attack”—one well recognized 
as effective in building up a circulation, and 
successfully followed not long after Den- 
nett’s death by the new management of an 
old daily. But that daily attacked, as the 
Nation never did, conspicuous people who 
did not deserve it, and to a degree that, de- 
spite that paper’s having changed hands sev- 
eral times since, makes its name offensive 
to-day in the nostrils of not a few of us old 
Well, whatever the motives, the 
early Nation unquestionably did more than 
all other influences to raise the standard 
of our literary criticism, and, as I stick to 
my last, to educate the publishing trade. It 
has been a good while since any of us were 
apt to assume, when a book was pitched into, 
that it was because of any personal feeling 
regarding the author or the house. And yet 
one of the owners of the daily to which I 
have referred actually told me, in the pres- 
ence of other men at the Century, that he 
supposed his paper had taken sides against 
us with a house with which we were quar- 
relling because they advertised with the pa- 
per and we did not. When I told him why 
we did not, I was slapped on the back by the 
most eminent man present. The Nation was 
among the leaders in the policy of without 
fear and without favor. 


people. 
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Perhaps it was consciousness of his friend- 
ship for me that made Dennett stand up so 
straight that he leaned backwards, and let 
him into one of the few big blunders of his 
career, in writing sarcastically, in the num- 
ber for December 19, 1867 (Vol. V, p. 502), 
of the first book of pcems by Sill. We pub- 
lished it, and he knew that I had a special 
interest in it because Sill and I were class- 
mates and close friends. And perhaps his 
passion for rectitude was over-stimulated by 
my youthful enthusiasm and indiscretion 
permitting me to try, very argumentatively, 
to influence him in advance. 

Dennett was a complex genius, lately grad- 
uated from Harvard, recommended to God- 
kin by Lowell or Norton, and with a make 
up foredoomed to unhappiness and early 
death. Yet he was physically a big, strong 
fellow. And such a jaw!—not prognathous, 
but firm, and very broad at the angle. White- 
law Reid had one like it. Dennett was per- 
haps the wittiest man I ever knew, though 
Godkin himself was a close second, if a sec- 
ond. Dennett’s wit was very much sui 
generis, and apt to be paradoxical. Once 
he and I were lunching with Bobbie Weeks, 
another classmate and dear friend of mine, 
whose poems Dennett used to print in the 
Nation. Bobbie said something about the 
anxieties regarding a future life. This Den- 
nett met with: “I trust you’re not so lost 
to decency as to be anxious about the sal- 
vation of your soul?” I didn’t ask, and have 
often wondered during the nearly fifty years 
since, whether Dennett meant that such 
anxiety was indecent, or deprecated on Bob- 
bie’s part a modest doubt of his own deserts 
that would have been very characteristic of 
him. Within a few years after, to my last- 
ing regret, the main question was settled 
for them both. 


It is very doubtful whether any journal- 
ist but Horace Greeley ever had so enthusi- 
astic a group of such adoring followers as 
Godkin’s. His group never was as large 
a percentage of the public as Greeley’s, and 
of course was a different set of people, from 
the opposite pole. How he did make the 
Philistines squirm, and how they did hate 
him! But no editor of my time has begun 
to have the authority among educated peo- 
ple that he had. I doubt if any editor of any 
time has had as much. 

Why, among many men who were young 
when the Nation was young, Godkin was lit- 
tle less than the object of a cult. And I am 
now meeting middle-aged men in his own 
field who never knew him! I believe the 
present editor did not, and I’m not sure that 
even Paul More, his immediate predecessor, 
did: and I meet young people who never 
heard of him. When people talk that way, 
I feel as if they had told me that they had 
never heard of the equator: for I am far 
from sure that Godkin was not our greatest 
man since Lincoln. 


Yet he was one of the best hated men in 
the country. Though his greatest mistake 
was advocacy of the ballot for the negro, the 





time came when the mossback Republicans 





hated him worse than they hated anybod, 
else, and Tammany for a time hated him just 
as badly. At a gathering somewhere in th. 
nineties, I think, where a lot of us gave him 
a loving-cup, he told us that Mrs. Godkip 
had once, unknown to him, kept him follow. 
ed by detectives to protect him from Tam. 
many. Probably there never was a just and 
upright man hated by more kinds and sorts 
of people, or better entitled to be “loved for 
the enemies he made.” Yet probably no pri. 
vate citizen, if an editor is a private cit;- 
zen, ever had a following more to be desired 

After some time worshipping him as ap 
unseen god, I think I first saw him at a 
church that then stood on Fortieth Street. 
near Sixth Avenue, opposite the Park, where 
O. B. Frothingham, with great eloquence 
and self-devotion, and a moderate sprinkling 
of the other kind of “devotion,” used to dis. 
pense to more or less “brainy” people—who 
then stuck to the church habit more than 
they do now—what, as it had to have a name, 
was called Unitarianism. In the congrega. 
tion, my attention was attracted to a rather 
thick-set man of about thirty-five with dark 
hair, moustache, and imperial, who was ac. 
companied by a tall, brown-haired, singv. 
larly elegant and beautiful woman. It was 
among the fortunate circumstances of my 
life that I soon came to know them well as 
Mr. and Mrs. Godkin. She died not man) 
years later—a great loss to her friends, and 
to him an ineffable one. He could not then 
bear New York without her, and went 
Cambridge for some years, but kept up hi 
editorship by mail. After considerable time. 
he married a woman of a contrasting ty 
but talented and devoted to him. She did 
not long survive him. 

Very early in our acquaintance—perhap: 
before we were personally acquainted at 
all—I used, with a very young man’s ig 
nerant enthusiasm, to regard him as the 
fons et origo of all wisdom. Of course, I don’ 
so regard any one now, but still think he 
was as near it as anybody I have known 

Now for a few little personal reminis 
cences. He had a knack of putting in a 
phrase the key to some wide subject that 
the average man could think about a good 
deal without really getting into. For in- 
stance, once when I was bemoaning “th 
law’s delay,” he said: “Of course, you can't 
get quicker justice without more courts.” 
That’s a very large part of the truth, but 
there’s a good deal of it in the slow pro: 
cedure of nearly all of the existing courts. 


So early in our acquaintance that Godkin 
was probably greatly surprised, I went to 
him for advice regarding working to help 
an educational institution, some of whos 
peculiarities I disapproved, and knew bhé 
did, and which we had both criticised (! 
only by letter) in the Nation. He broadened 
my vision, as he always did, by saying, su) 
stantially: “Of course! They need help and 
in spite of all their shortcomings, deserv 
2.” 

I cannot fix the date, but very early in my 
acquaintance with Godkin, though obvious!) 
after we had become rather intimate, we were 
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uly 8, 191 
liking home one night from some dinner, 
and I told him that I was thinking of get 
ing up a syndicate to buy and carry on 
the North American Review, then for saie 
py J. R. Osgood & Co., who succeeded Tick- 
nor & Fields, and preceded, with an inter- 
yening change or two, the Houghton-Miffiin 





"co. I proposed that he should edit it (it was 
“ihen only a quarterly) in connection with 


RT mage a, 


Me North 
The price, I think, was four thousand dol- 
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the Nation’s machinery, and my _ house 
should publish it. He said he was ready, 
and would help to raise the money. Soon 
after we went together to talk it over with 
a friend of his given to writing, and possess- 
ing money. While the syndicate was under 
way, I met Osgood one night at the Century, 
and he told me that he had just sold the 
American to Allen Thorndike Rice. 


lars; but we wanted much more to boom it. 
] thought I had an option on the Review, but 
Osgood thought differently. And that is how 
near Godkin came to being editor of the 
North American, and, what is of more im- 
how near the North American 
came to having Godkin for its editor; and 
(the suggestion seems to me very funny) 


Jafter he gave up work, probably another 
}man who a dozen years later started another 
} Review, very different from the North Amer- 


ican of then or now. 

As bearing on a present-day discussion, I 
remember that, although Godkin married in 
New Haven, and visited there not a little, he 
told me that he could not send his boy to 
Yale, because he would not on any account 
subject him to the danger of a religious re- 
vival. I thought that danger outgrown 
when, some fifteen years later, I sent my 
first boy there. 

I was too young, and too ignorant, as I am 
now, to know whether Godkin invented the 
use of quotation marks in sarcasm, or the 
“deadly parallel” column, but he at least 
gave them a new efficiency. I’m confident 
that he brought “cussedness” into general 
use, and also “a felt want.” He got it off 
the last time I remember seeing him, after 
his first “stroke” had affected his speech. 

I yield to the temptation to give here a 
strange thing which he said to me once as 
we were riding together on the Riverside 
Drive. The public has a right to it as com- 
ing from a great man. We both had heavy 
reason to discuss the questions of immor- 
tality, and he, with the ponderous superior- 
ity to the emotions he really felt but disre- 
garded in settling any general question, 
said: “I would compromise on annihila- 
tion.” In such a matter, he was not a man 
with whom one could go farther into detail. 
! doubt if any question regarding anybody's 
state of mind ever puzzled me as long and 
as often as that, and yet as I’ve thought it 
over during a couple of days since I wrote 
Sentence, I believe I have the solution, 
and it is a very interesting, though a very 
‘imple, one. I think the statement was mere- 
y a piece of heroic fealty to the philoso- 
shy of the time—the typical frame of mind 
“mong men who had minds, in the period 
hetween the appearance of “The Origin of 


ihe 
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Species” and a decade after the foundation 
of the Society for Psychical Research—the 
period when, as Godkin himself once phras- 
ed it to me, when we were discussing the 
falling off in literature, “Science killed the 
imagination,” and with it smothered, for 
the time, not only literature, but art, re- 
ligion, and all consciousness of the immen- 
sity that surrounds our experience, except as 
i field for mechanical discovery, with its 
resulting worship of material things. With 
that consciousness went the highest of the 
hopes and inspirations that humanity had 
cherished longest and most widely. 

For some twenty or thirty years, about 
then, under the influence of Spencer’s “First 
Principles” and sundry of Huxley’s works 
inspired by Spencer, the best minds shut 
themselves up like clam-shells to all these 
influences. I have,heretofore thought Spen- 
cer himself the most striking illustration 
of this that I have personally known, but 
now that strange icy thing at the bottom 
of Godkin’s heart caps the climax, and 
throws a flood of light on the negative side 
of his character and his influence. The world 
regarded him and his paper as “cold.” Those 
who knew him intimately, or even merely 
socially, knew that that was not the whole 
truth, and yet knew that there was a grain 
of truth in it—a mighty big grain in public 
questions where the emotions were concern- 
ed. He made it a virtue, and, in its place, it 
is a great virtue, to settle all questions with 
the intellect alone. His mistake was in 
applying it rigidly to all questions—to the 
very biggest. Why, even the mechanics of 
the starry heavens contain no questions as 
big as some in the little human heart. 

I wonder if Godkin’s strange and almost 
fatal recoil from the emotions resulted in 
any degree from their having caused his 
greatest professional mistake, almost at the 
outset of his career, in advocating the bal- 
lot for the negroes—a mistake whose terri- 
ble effects needed for their offsetting his 
arduous, brilliant, and beneficent success in 
reforming the civil service. He owned up to 
his mistake like a man, but I suspect that 
it always weighed heavily on his conscience, 
and helped the influences of the time to nar- 
row his philosophy. But I’m not taking 
upon myself to blame him for his philoso- 
phy: it was for too long a time my own, and 
I think that he partially outlived it. 

You didn’t want my long episode on that 
philosophy, Mr. Editor, when you asked me 
to write about the Nation’s relations to the 
publishing business, and I had it no more in 
mind before my paper was nearly done, than 
you did; but it has more to do with the 
Nation’s relations to the publishing trade, 
and to everything else, than all the other 
things that I, or anybody, can say. 

Godkin’s advocacy of negro suffrage was 
by no means the only case where he owned 
up. His enemies used to say he never did. 
The files of the Nation prove the contrary, 
though he seldom had occasion to. Here's 
another case where he did. 

Some time about the late sixties, the Na- 
tion, in criticising somebody, said, substan- 
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tially: “it's Herbert reputation 
over again: each authority 
an authority on all subjects but the author 
ity’s own”—as if a philosopher were to grub 
his own facts any more than to 
Youmans, Spencer's 
I had 
came to me 
I'm 


Spencers 


considers him 


a cook 
grub his own potatoes. 
America, 
sometimes swung the 
with: “That must be 
persona grata at the Nation: they think I’m 
30 prejudiced on this subject that they won't 
take anything from me” (1 think 
mistaken), “but they'll take something from 
I'll give you the facts, and you send 


great apostle in for whom 
censer, 


answered. not 


he was 


you. 


them a letter.” “The facts” were testimony, 
from several great specialists (Hooker Is 
the only one I remember) virtually declar- 
ing Spencer one of themselves. Later, by 
the way, Darwin was quoted, in the “Life 
and Letters,” as saying: “We all bow the 
knee to Spencer.” Well! I wrote the letter, 
and we had quite a nice little shindy, the 
Nation, of course, having the last word. I'm 


telling all this because, some time later, God 


kin came to me one night at the Century 


with: “You remember your controversy with 
the Nation over Spencer's reputation? Well 
I've just read his ‘Philosophy of Style’ I 
don’t know anything about the topics in 


dispute between you and my contributor, but 
I do profess to know something about Eng 
lish style. Spencer's work on it is a mas 
terpiece, and, judging what I don’t know by 
what I now do know, I am ready to presume 
that all you claim for him is well founded.” 

By that time our little had 
become ancient history, so I didn’t even sug 
gest his reviving the subject in the Nation. 


controversy 


This has had no journalist to 
equal Godkin, unless Franklin 
America did not produce him to the 
that it 


developed 


country 
was a jour 
nalist. 
produced Carl Schurz: 

I 
all 
know, to escape governmental tyranny, and 
Godkin, I 
escape social tyranny. He could not brook so 


same extent 
for Godkin 
think, came here younger, and, 


younger. Schurz, 


as we 


have always suspected, came to 


cial inferiority, or even the ascription of it 
Had he been born in the 
it, I believe he would have stayed at home. 
His enemies called him a snob. He cared as 
much for social position as for intellectual 
position, and, happily, he achieved it. Few 
other journalists, if any, were ever so thor 
oughly at home in the very best American 
society. I believe that he never went back 
to Europe until he had made his great place 
here, and then he was made much of in the 
But even there 


peerage, or near 


really best English society. 
he had to go in to dinner behind my lord 
duke, even if my lord duke was but a fool 
ish boy; and here he did not have to go in 
behind anybody, though he was very apt 


zo in last, but with the hostess on his arm. 


to 


Being in temperament a thorough arlisto- 
crat, of course he could not make a popular 
paper, and did not care to. 
the greatest journalist we ever 
never knew even his name. 


Though he was 


had, “the 


Yet his 


people’ 
Gree 


of 


influence was probably greater than 


people 





ley’s, because it was greater on 
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ties. During his best period, not a few of 
the great Boston group were still alive, and 
it was to them he went when a great af- 
fliction had made New York intolerable to 
him. 


I may have known men of wider know- 
ledge than Godkin, though I doubt if I 
ever knew one as well equipped for God- 
kin’s specialty, and I may have known men 
of greater intelligence and greater wisdom, 
but I doubt if I ever knew one whose 
knowledge, intelligence, and wisdom were 
better balanced, or added up a bigger total, 
and I have known not a few of whom others 
would have said the same thing. 


I cannot recall at the moment that any 
great journalist ever left a great book, un- 
less we include Addison and Steele and 
Franklin among the journalists, which they 
certainly were not in the sense that Greeley 
or Bowles or Godkin was. But I long 
thought that Godkin could write a great 
book. His knowledge of history, econom- 
ics, jurisprudence, and statecraft was all up 
to the expert grade. He agreed, as early as 
76, to write, for the American Science Se- 
ries, a work on Government. We often 
talked about it, and he often told me: “Now 
I'm going to do it.” He would have done it 
if he had never taken up the Evening Post. 
I think it must have been before he did 
that that he told me he had written prob- 
ably a third of the book, but after he 
had been on the Post a good while he 
admitted: “I am overcome by the journalis- 
tic habit.” And yet, even after that, I think, 
there were times when, for a week or two, 
we were writing and talking about it. I 
vividly remember once meeting him on the 
street and his opening the subject and pro- 
posing to come to my office “Tuesday” for a 
long talk about it. But he never came—at 
least for that purpose. My favorite saw with 
the writers of that series was : “For a non- 
technical book, you need ignorance as much 
as knowledge: come to me for the ignor- 
ance.” Well, regarding his magnum opus, 
Godkin came to me for lots of it, but my 
recollections are mainly of talks on the 
street or in the cars. He was too busy to 
come to my office much, and at the club or 
at home we talked of other things. I never 
saw the manuscript of even the “third” of 
his book. I don't recall that I ever made a 
real effort to, though since his death I must 
have sald something about it to his wife or 
his son. 


He did leave a couple of volumes, compiled 


at somebody's instance, perhaps by some- 
body, from his editorials; and they illus- 
trate, on the lucus a non principle, what a 
great journalist he was. I used to tell him 


jokingly that if he didn’t hurry up his work 
on Government, I'd cut him out with one I 
was writing. While I was making that 
humble work, which might perhaps have 
amounted to something if he had not broken 
down before it could be submitted to his 
criticism, I turned with hopes of help to 
his books, but I got very little from them. 





influence. He was an authority with authori-| They were “works of occasion.” His great 


power had used his great knowledge for 
daily exigencies, and with great effect, but 
had not put it in a shape for permanent use. 

I think I'll try to get a look at that manu- 
script of a third of his contemplated book 
on Government. It is too pathetic that so 
greet. a man should survive to mortal sight 
only in the recollections of a few friends 
who themselves cannot long survive—to mor- 
tal sight. 


Reminiscences of an Octo- 
genarian 





THE APPOINTEE OF LINCOLN TO A JUDGESHIP 
OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS AND AN EARLY 
EDITORIAL WRITER ,ON THE “NATION,” 
JUDGE NOTT, NOW IN HIS EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
YEAR, TELLS OF HIS INTIMACY WITH GOD- 
KIN, 





By CHARLES C. NOTT., 





It would give me great pleasure to con- 
tribute reminiscences of my connection 
with the Nation, were it not that I have 
played editor for the Nation so much that I 
am afraid I may feel bound as such to re- 
ject my own contribution. 

I had a club acquaintance with Mr. God- 
kin before the Nation was established, and 
had reviews in it almost from the begin- 
ning. In 1871, as the great conflict was ap- 
proaching for the overthrow of Tweed, I 
wrote an editorial intended to accompany 
the meeting at Cooper Institute which be- 
gan the campaign. Mr. Godkin accepted it 
for that purpose, and gave it its title, “The 
Bottom of the City Difficulty.” A few weeks 
later Mr. Garrison wrote asking me to con- 
tribute an editorial every fortnight, and 
thereby alternate with Mr. Godkin in the 
leading editorials. 

This went on for several years. Mr. God- 
kin and I were in close agreement, such 
close agreement that it was not necessary 
for us to confer by writing to each other. 
Occasionally an editorial was tentative, i. e., 
it was written some time before its publi- 
cation, where there was a doubt in my mind 
as to the course the paper would take. The 
only one I can recall at the moment is the 
one on the Second Presidency of Gen. Grant, 
published immediately after his reélection. 
The Nation had been handling his first Ad- 
ministration without gloves for some time, 
but with his reélection there came a be- 
lief and hope that he would be less under 
the control of his “wicked partners.” The 
difficulty with me was to say ail that the 
paper could say, and at the same time not 
say too much. 

Once in a while Mr. Godkin or Mr. Garri- 
son would telegraph a request that I fur- 
nish the editorial on some unexpected sub- 
ject: and sometimes the subject was one 
which I did not feel equipped for. The edi- 
torial on the death of Mr. Sumner was such 
a one. I knew that my own admiration for 
Mr. Sumner was not as warm as Mr. God- 





the abuses in the departments. There wer 
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ratic 


kin’s, and very far below Mr. Garricoy, wes 
and I knew that the Nation could not zo » aus 
in bursts of laudation, as some papers wou fe. ia 
but must present Mr. Sumner to its readen ot 
for what he was worth. Yet this editorj, etki 
which I did not wish to write and whic) ; oundi 
thought would disappoint both Mr. God, ode 
and Mr. Garrison, was, I think now, :), nen 

most successful editorial I ever wrote. : r 

But the close accord in which Mr. Godin BM. tne 
and I were editorially prevented the accum, » the 
lation of material for biography. Whe. sn € 
Mrs. Godkin was collecting material for )\ aid, 
Life, I was obliged to tell her I could fing eructi 
but two letters, and they were unimportan > p rath 
The Nation in those days was at war: wy he had 
against slavery; war against the reconstr} i seer 
tion iniquities; war against the Freedmen; Bays f 
Bank robbery; war for civil-Service reform PQ ust 
war against the District of Columbia ring nat m 
war against the Republican bosses; wy ost W 
against the Democratic party; war agains . nust fi 
} 


battles all the time, and the paper stood unsyp 
ported and almost alone, an authority amon 
the intelligent few, and an influence amo 
newspapers, but without a powerful cirg 
lation or a remunerative advertising patra 
age. I wonder now, more than I did tha 
at the unswerving resolution with whic 
Mr. Godkin could break with anybody, eve 
with men who had helped to establish th 
Nation, and hold unswervingly to his om 
course. But with all the warfare and doubts 
and difficulties, there was little correspon 
dence. In all these years I can recall bu 
three letters relating to my part of the work 
In one he said briefly that an unexpected 
editorial upon a department abuse had bee 
a bomb in the enemies’ camp. In anotie 
he said that a review of a horse book ((0 
Dodge’s “Many Riders in Many Lands’) hai 
made him laugh so that he had to hol 
his sides. In a third letter he said that a 
article of mine, a letter on an economic su? 
ject, “A Good Farm for Nothing,” was 
pathetic “that it brought the tears into his 
eyes.” The horse review had not been '» 
tended to be humorous, and the farm letter 
I regarded as strictly economic, and it pur 
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zled me why they affected Mr. Godkin «| | 


they did, and so much so, that he took ‘ 
trouble to write and tell me. 

In 1884 I was driving from Washing 
to Williamstown. In a remote part © 
Pennsylvania, I ran into a wayside telesra): 
office to inquire whether the Republican ( 
vention had nominated its candidates. \) 
returning to the wagon I asked Mrs. \0" 
to guess who they were. She said that sit 
could not; I told her to guess the two m= 
whom she would regard as the worst Pp 
sible candidates, from the Nation’s poin' d 
view. She promptly replied, “Blaine 40° 
Logan”; and they were the men. A ft", 
days later, on a Saturday afternoon, | drov’ 
up to Minnewaska Lake and found that 
new hotel had been opened only two how 
and that there were only two guests in © 
At the supper table we confronted those ‘¥ 
guests across the table and found that ti” 





were Mr. Godkin and his bride. 
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a 7 Mrs. Nott’s guess of the Republican can- 
ley ay: idates was, Of course, told to Mr. Godkin. 
‘a = “Ri. laughed, but it brought up what was a 
are. ore subject to him. The next day Mr. 
¥ a odkin and I spent together in the sur- 
gee ee ounding woods. We were uninterrupted 
oe Godkis or hours in our communings, as we had 

















never been before and were never to be 


‘ons vain. After talking over the new discord 

7 f Blaine and Logan, Mr. Godkin reverted 
ir. GodkioM&, the many discords which were behind us, 
1€ Accum {Ry the constant warfares in which we had 
Y- WheBi.en compelled to fight. Each of us, he 
jal for bisfMRaid, was by nature inclined to be con- 
could fin#@itructive rather than destructive, to build 
importan. p rather than shoot down. He spoke sadly; 
war: wel e had been hoping for better things, but 
reconstruc i seemed to be his fate that he must al- 
reedmen'sP Ways fight something, and that the Nation 
se reform t nust always be on the negative side, and 


nbia ring Pat now, after all these years of effort, the 





S€S; Warf Bost we could hope for, and the thing we 
ar agains | Woust fight for, was the success of the Demo- 
‘here wer Wratic ticket, which was something we did 
ood unsuy PR ot wish for. 
ity among After many hours spent together in the 
ce among mmer day, and a long tramp in the wild 
‘ful cires roods, we returned to the hotel “late for 
ng patrop pper,” i. e., our wives had finished theirs. 
did tha f Bir. Godkin was in fine appetite, notwith- 
‘th whic f Banding our political disaster. The young 
ody, ever dy of the mountains, who waited on the 
iblish th Fable, happened to come to him first. He 
) his om Ff @ave his well-considered order with clear- 
nd doubts f Bess and emphasis. “Tell the cook,” he 
correspon aid, “that I want a porterhouse steak; tell 
recall bu § Bim I want a good sized one, rather thick if 
the work e has such a one, and not overdone; to be 
nexpecti F Mareful not to overdo it; and I want 4 
had beef 7nd he ran on with his wants. My eye had 
2 anotier hanced to fall on the young lady when 
ook (Col fr. Godkin said “tell the cook”! She was 
ids”) had ather small; rather a pretty girl, bred in 
1 to hold he free air of the mountains, and “as good 
d that ©) Ws anybody.” I saw a happy, disdainful smile 
omic sub} Wight her face as she stood there, with her 
" was % ead cocked a little on one side, and (as 
} into his he would have said) “let him talk all he 
been it | @yanted to.” 
rm lett} 3% When Mr. Godkin had talked all he want- 
1d it pur d to, and his order was as complete as good 
Odkin ai nglish could make it, the young lady spoke. 
took th “No cooking in this hotel on Sunday 
ter two o’clock, except tea and coffee,” she 
ashington aid. “No, you can’t have an egg cooked, 
part & gor bacon, nor nothing. No cooking in this 
telegrat otel on Sunday after two o’clock, ‘cept tea 
ican Cot nd coffee.” 
lates. On} This was the only time in our long ac- 
irs. Nott uaintance when I ever saw Mr. Godkin 
that she uail. He gave up the fight, the only fight 
two met ever knew him give up. But his defeat 
orst pot id not take away his appetite; he had a 


point of ood manly appetite, which could make a 
ood supper on cold roast beef and hot Eng- 


rine ane 

A fer, sh breakfast tea; and he did. But the next 
I drove) Morning he told Mrs. Nott that he thought 
that the hat the most virtuous half hour of his life 
19 hours fas the half hour at the supper table last 
its in it vening. 
hose t¥ The memory of that girl comes before me 
hat the? Ow as a picture. She was a little thing, 


pretty, and tricked out in her Sunday fin- 
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‘ry. Her day’s work was over, and in a 
minutes her beau would be there. She 
was a picture of feminine superiority as she 
looked down on Mr. Godkin and “let him 
talk”; and she brought out her, “No cooking 
done in this hotel on Sunday after two 
o'clock, ’cept tea and coffee,” with oh! such 
1 triumphant air! Oh, if she had only 
known who the man was that she was put 
ting down, how the little minx would have 
disdained all men. 


Lew 


The Hazards of Reviewing 

THE FOUNDER OF THE “‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHILOLOGY" RELATES THE INNER HISTORY 
OF REVIEWING FOR THE “NATION.” 





By BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE 





Fifty years ago the Nation was born. 
bore a prophetic title. The nation was not 
yet. What purported to be the nation stop- 


|} an 
set apart for Notes and Correspondence. 


It | 


reviews of bad Northern textbooks We 
should have been better employed in im- 
proving our own. But the new generation 


of Southern men recognized the true stat 


of things. To win a hearing among our 
own people, it was necessary to seek a 
wider public. It was not until Southern 


men with a turn for literature invaded the 


North and began to contribute to Northern 


magazines that the South became a factor 
in the literary life of the country. 
Whatever we Southerners might think 


the high lit 
the excellence 
denied; and 
Nation began 
to the 


of the politics of the 
erary standard it set 
reviews, not 
with 


gain 


Nation, 
up, 
be 
the 


access 


ol 


its could my 


connection in 


attempt to 


first 
columns 
it 
so happened that in the early seventies | 
received from the publishers an edition of 
a famous Greek author, at that time not 
overedited, an especial favorite of mine, an 


| admirable test of one’s appreciation of what 


' 
| may 


ped at the Potomac, for those of us who} 


lived south of the river refused to recognize 
in our hearts the “wards of the nation” as 
fellow-citizens. We were conquered prov- 
inces governed in large measure by persons 
whom in our pseudo-classical Southern style 
we called “satraps.” We were living among 
the horrors of the reconstruction period, of 
which no true American nowadays can 
think without a blush of shame or a flush 
of resentment. The editor of the Nation 
was an alien critic of American life and 
institutions, a man of rare powers, of sin- 
gular charm to those who were admitted to 
his intimacy. The early contributors bore 
famous names, names that abide among the 
glories of American literature, but they rep- 
resented then for the most part the ad- 
vanced school, the advocates of the libera- 
tion of the slaves, triumphantly 
Southern. 

Among the Southern men there wer, those 
who had been trained in the best Northern 
schools, in the best European schools. They 
did not recognize any hopeless mental! or mor- 


be called 
The editor, a 
thing that I had imagined 
in the way of incompetencs Up that 
time I had emitted my growls at our Amer 
ican performances in local journals, but this 
time my indignation to a heat, 
and I prepared what I considered blast 
ing review for publication in 
ical of wider circulation I 
of some English weekly, but finally 
to send my _ performance 
as a test of its 
towards the great universities of the North 
into which, according to the publishers, th 


Greek 


every 


of 
transcended 


the lean 
pioneer, 


beauty 


ever known or 


to 


white 


a 


rose 
some period 
bethought me 
I deter 
to the 
attitudes 


mined 


Nation impartial 


scandalous manufacture had been Intro 
duced as a textbook—‘which supplied a 
| long-felt want.” But a counter-blast was 
not long lacking. The Grecians who had 


anti- | 


heedlessly accepted the book rejected it with 


scorn. The publishers took alarm, and ask 
(ed me to return my copy, to be replaced by 
a revised edition; and when I declined to 


al inferiority to the men of the new order, | 
and they set to work to create a Southern lit-! 


erature, to make textbooks for the rising gen- 
eration. It was, as we look at it now, a piti- 
ful business. We were a breed of politicians 
and fighters. Of professional literary men 
there was but a handful, and there was a 
sting in the story—a pure invention—that 
at a meetiug in Charleston a resolution was 
passed that the South have a literature of 
its own, and that the Hon. William Gilmore 
Simms be requested to produce that litera- 


ture. A Northern business man who had 


published an Army and Navy Journal, or | 


something of the sort, during the war, when 
he found his occupation gone, tried to ex 
ploit the local patriotism of the South by 
getting up a series of Southern textbooks, 
with results that will not be forgotten by 
those who invested their money their 
time in the venture. Magazine after maga- 
zine was started. For some of them I my- 
self worked diligently. We indited scathing 


or 


cease to regret that 


relinquish the precious document, entreated 
the title-page, which 
robbed 
Meanwhile 
Garrison—a 


me at least to surrende: 
I weakly did, and 
priceless unicum. 
letter from Mr. 
ter—in which he informed me 
book had withdrawn, and 
the hope that my fre had been sated, so that 
the publication of the review would not be 
necessary. 


so myself of a 
I received a 
charming let 
that the 


been expressed 


This was the beginning of my correspon 
dence with Wendell Phillips Garrison. The 
combination of two such names as Wendel! 
Phillips and Garrison was not calculated to 
make music in the ears of an old-fashioned 
Southerner, but of all the many things that 
I have missed in my long life I shall never 
I was not privileged to 

literary editor of the 
That time was not very 


know personally the 
Nation of my time 

prolonged, nor were my contributions to thé 
The establishment of 
1880 


Nation very frequent. 
the American Journal of Philology in 
made heavy demands upon-such time as I 
could spare my exacting duties 
teacher. Sometimes I could manage to dl 


from as a 





HO 

vide the matter of a review between the Na 
tion and the Journal, as in my reviews of 
Robinson Ellis’s “Ibis” and Riemann and 
Goelzer’s “Syntaxe Comparée,” the technical 
part falling to the Journal, the wider aspect 
being represented in the Nation; but it is 
many years since my name figured in the 
list of contributors, and I was surprised at 
the reminder of the present editor that I 
belonged to a significant past, the forma- 
tive period of the Nation. I cannot take cred- 
it to myself for any notable contribution to 
the good work—the great work, as it may 
be called. In earlier days I used to keep an 
account of my little articles as they appear- 
ed in newspapers and magazines, but I have 
no of what I have written for the 
Nation; and I must trust to a faulty mem- 
In one of his essays, Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton dwells artistic 
value of forgetting. As an etcher he knew 
the meaning of shade and shadow, and so I 
am going to jot down the history of some of 
articles that I can recall, and proceed 
if I can, for verification is part of 
my profession. 


record 


ory for details. 


on the 


the 
to verify 


In the main I kept to my special line of 
study, and can barely recall one or two lit- 
tle things outside the classical domain. The 
first important commission I received from 
the Nation came, I believe, from Mr. Godkin 
himself. In 1880 I went abroad for the sum- 

and sent to the Nation an account of 
visit to Mill Hill, the seat of the scrip- 
presided over Dr. Murray—now 
Murray, as our English friends 

It was the first account | 
a trip to Mill Hill was in 


mer, 
my 

torium by 
Sir James 
never fail to add. 
published, and as 


the nature of a pilgrimage, I was heartily 
welcomed by the illustrious editor, who ac-| 
companied me on my way to Hampstead, 


where I was to dine with another celebrity, 
Sweet. As we walked across fields, Dr. Mur- 
ray (now Sir James) confided to me that 
the only people that took an interest in the 
English language were Scotchmen and 
Americans. Twenty-five years afterwards the 
and the American were to meet 
at Oxford as old friends. While I was at 
Oxford, in 1880, I witnessed the performance 
of the “Agamemnon” at Balliol College, of 
which I volunteered a report to the Nation, 
and this led to the commission just mentioned, 
to give an account ofthe Harvard “Cedipus” 
(1881), an account which was afterwards 
reproduced in the volume dedicated to 
that performance. The preliminary article— 
there were two—was prepared at leisure. The 
report proper was written at finger-speed on 
the Fall River steamer, to catch the day of 
publication. I have had some little experi- 


Scotchman 
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to use a phrase that makes absolutely clear 
sense in itself, while it conveys to those 
who know the Free Mason sign an esoteric 
meaning. But no average reader is fooled 
by that process, and the resentment abides, 
as I have learned from an experience of 
many years. The world insists more and 
more on being born anew every day, accord- 
ing to Goethe’s dictum; and no range of lit- 
erature is supposed to be familiar to any- 
body. Academies are set to preserve such 
traditions, but academicians themselves, if 
they wish to reach a wider public, must for- 
get their academic business. I have often 
meditated on the future of traditional cul- 
ture, but as anything I might write on the 
subject would be interpreted as a plea for 
the classics, I am content to die in my nest. 


Whatever may be the fate of the classics, 
Greek plays have of late years developed a re- 
markable vitality, of which the Berlin “An- 
tigone,” the Balliol “Agamemnon,” and the 
Harvard “Gedipus” were the harbingers. 
Sophocles interpreted by Mounet-Sully, Eu- 
ripides as rendered by Gilbert Murray, hold 
the stage, and that masterpiece of art and 
indecency, as it has been called by a French 
scholar, the “Lysistrata,” has proved to be a 
success in France, Germany, and England. 
The eternal human in Greek cannot die. Far 
less ambitious than the Harvard “C&dipus” 
was the Philadelphia performance of the 
“Acharnians” of Aristophanes (1886), in an- 
ticipation of which I prepared a rather hasty 
outline of the play for the Nation. 

A diligent search through the tablets of 
my memory might reveal other contributions 
of similar compass, but it seems rather ego- 
tistical to call especial attention to things 
that were expected to perish with the using. 
If in any degree I have done my part as a spe- 
cialist to prepare the way for other and more 
elaborate performances, I have had my re- 
ward. Nothing that I have written for the 
Nation deserves reproduction, and I am more 
than willing to pronounce on all my contribu- 
tions the doom with which a critic in the Na- 
tion recently dismissed a little volume of lec- 
tures entitled “Hellas and Hesperia,” as utter- 
ly unworthy of preservation in book form: 
“These lectures seem, on the whole, hardly 
to present the ‘fresh aspect’ of the subject 
which the terms of the foundation lead the 
reader to look for; nor do they possess as a 
series the unity that under these terms 
would entitle them to publication in book 
form.” In the eyes of that Rhadamanthus 
no plea for mercy availed. No such combina- 
tion as confession and avoidance existed in 
his vocabulary. The tone of the notice is 
in striking contrast with the Nation’s many 





ence as a writer for the newspaper press 
To write under 


searcely any as a reporter. 


pressure is exciting for a novice. The re-| 
sult is not necessarily slipshod. The best} 
words often come to the front, if one has} 


any best words, and generally it is a whole- | 
some exercise for a scholarly man to face | 
in imagination an audience that will not| 
tolerate what has been called the worst of | 
the style. One may flat: | 


styles allusive 


ter one’s self that it is perfectly legitimate | 


kindly appreciations of my later work, and I 
cite it to show that there is no favoritism in 
the court of America’s chief critical review. 
Every old slave of the press knows how what 
may be called the commercial review is got 
up. If unacquainted with the subject, the 
reviewer skims the introduction, and re 
produces it in other words, with occasional 
irrelevances and pregnant hints of defective 
treatment. One of my books on which I had 
bestowed much toil was dismissed with a few 





— 


slighting words, the bulk of the notice co, 
sisting of the list of errata with which | ha 
furnished the readers. 

As I have already intimated, my politic, 
sympathies with the Nation were not clos 
in the beginning. Of later years there },, 
been a certain accord at points, but only , 
points. Once in my long career I overleane 
the bounds of my classical paddock, ang , 
the express request of the editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Horace Scudder, | 
wrote an article begun as mere literature ang 
finished under the pressure of strong em, 
tion. It was entitled “The Creed of :), 
Old South,” and was widely noticed. This jf 
what the Nation had to say of it: “A poe: 
cal view of the Southern cause in the (jy 
War.” I made no protest against the er}: 
icism. I make none now. Perhaps, after , 
these years, poetry may appear more phil» 
sophical than history. 

Some little byplays, some little humor 
journalism, come up to my mind as I rey 
my connection with the Nation. The Nu! 
has an army of watchful readers. The e 
tor must do his best in selecting his 
tributors, and he cannot tell when 
specialist will pick a hele in the criti 
coat. It is not good policy to call attentio 
to slight mistakes, and in my capacity as ed 
tor I discourage “anti-criticism” and 
publication of lists of errata. 

I have just recorded an instance of 
sad use that may be made of them }by 
malevolent critic. To be sure, in my ow 
journal, I call attention to my own 58): 
with somewhat persistent regularity, but 
is only because I can make copy of them. Mr: 
Garrison once sent me a caustic not 
noted scholar, in which he demonstrated m 
incapacity for writing a review which { 
more properly within his domain than min 
My great blunder, it seemed, was the om 
sion of the A in “svarabhakti.” But I ke 
to myself my amusement at the sever! 
with which another reviewer denounced ti 
typographical error of an « subscript in 
Ovjoxw, the « subscript in O@rjoxnw being « 
that time the last agony of Greek exactness 
Another curious mistake I did not withhol 
from Mr. Garrison, but no public recants 
tion was made. Every one who has been it ’ 
the Duomo at Florence will remember ‘hi 
effigy of the famous English condottiere, 5: 
John Hawkwood, whose name appears no 
as Aguto in Italian, now as Acutus in Lat! 
—as close an approximation to the Englis' 
form as was convenient for the Florentin 
tongue. i 


wn 





The writer for the Nation, a 0 
tive Italian, by the way, had some mis’! 
notion as to the change of the name, and in: 
review of some book on Machiavelli in 
dentally referred to the famous free lance 
John Sharp. A private correspondence © 
sued, with polite regrets on both sides. 

One editorial trouble is the failure to ™ ’ 
member the name of the reviewer to w)0! 
the review of the first part of a book is ° 
trusted. So it fell to my lot to notice ' 
first half of that classic translation of ‘” 
Odyssey by Professor Palmer (1884). 7” 





second part was assigned to another han¢ 
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and the tone of the two reviews differed 
greatly. 

One more reminiscence out of that now 
somewhat distant time and I have done. One 
of my articles for the Nation dealt with a 
translation of one of the airiest of Greek au- 
thors, admirably done with a feminine deft- 
ness few men can equal. The translation 
bore a woman’s name, but I protested against 
the uncertainty in which the reviewer was 
left because of the failure to indicate wheth- 
er the translatrix was maid or wife. Cer- 
tain risky passages of the original were ren- 
dered with an uncanny dexterity that left a 
Grecian in doubt whether the happy result 
was due to intimate knowlec se or rare good 
luck; and in the absence of )ersonal infor- 
mation I could only guess at the solution of 
the perilous egg-dance. Some years after- 
wards I met the translatrix, who at once 
taxed me with the authorship of the review. 
Finally she said: “I am grateful to you for 
attacking my morals, of which I am posi- 
tively certain, and sparing my Greek, of 
which I am not so confident.” This is one of 
the many by-products of my work for the 
Nation. I only wish that these reminiscences 
were worthier of the honor the editor has 
done me in associating my name with the 
earlier stages of the high career of the Na- 
tion as an organ of independent criticism— 
literary as well as political. 


An English Scholar’s Appre- 
ciation of Godkin 





By A. V. DICEY. 





Forty-five years have passed since I wrote 
my first article for the Nation. One of the 
happiest results to myself of my connection 
with that paper was the creation of a 
friendship with E. L. Godkin which re- 
mained undisturbed to the day of his death. 
I will not, however, write of my personal 
reminiscences. My wish is to dwell wholly 
on my estimate of Godkin’s work and on 
the causes which made him one of the most 
successful and influential of newspaper 
editors. Such an appreciation of the career 
of a very remarkable man may have some 
interest for the readers of the Nation, just 
because it proceeds from an Englishman, 
who must from the very nature of things 
have stood outside American politics. My 
deep respect and affection for Godkin pro 
vides some security that I shall speak of 
the first editor of the Nation in that spirit 
of perfect sincerity which was one of God- 
kin’s many high qualities and was a virtue 
which he expected to find in every contrib- 
utor to the pages of his newspaper. 

No critic of Godkin’s work can fail to be 
struck with its extraordinary success and 
with the many circumstances which, in 1865, 
seemed to make it all but certain that 
his attempt to create at New York a news- 
paper which should be perfectly independ- 
ent of any political party, and which should 
within the comrse of a few years make its 





‘The 


Nation 


ditor a leader of public opinion throughout 
the United States, would end in complete 
and rapid failure. Yet the undeniable re 
sults of his effort may be thus summed 
up: Godkin, aided, as he would have been 
the first to tell you, by allies of high intel 


| uttered 


lectual power and of great energy, created | 
1 weekly newspaper which certainly stood | 


on a level with and, as some Englishmen 
would say, rose above the best weekly jour- 
nal to be found, during the Victorian era, 


in London, or indeed in any part of the| 


British Empire. Year by year, the influ 
ence of the Nation extended far and wide. 


Jne has often heard it said that, wherever | 


throughout the United States there existed 
1 college, however small, there you were 
certain to find at least one copy of the 
Nation, and wherever the Nation was read, 
there Godkin was sure to exert influence. 
He aroused either firm faith or strenuous 
opposition. He never failed to arouse dis- 
cussion. His words were certain to tell 
upon opinion. The editor of the Nation 
had, before sixteen years had passed, be- 
come a power in the land. 


The obstacles which seemed to make the 
attainment by Godkin of moral authority 


among the men who were fifty years ago | 


the youth of America an impossibility were 
many and formidable. He had indeed lived 


and worked for some years in the United | 
He had obtained the warm friend-| they knew in their hearts to be good. It 


States. 





ot 


who was the editor of the renowned pe- 
riodical. Editors came and went, but these 
changes were not known to the 
public were guided, or 
guided, by the impressiv: 
to the public the 
thought of the day. 

The editor of 
the same date 
Godkin. His followers knew 
leader ; opponents had 
doubt the foe by whom the 
follies, errors, crimes were denounced 
Then, again, Godkin was by nature a fighte: 
He thoroughly liked a fight. He fought for 
good causes, but when he fought he struck 
hard and gave telling blows. It is 
impossible that man should not 
arouse vigorous opposition, but the difficul- 
ties of the contests in which Godkin 
engaged were increased by the fact that he 
was often opposed to popular 
which he was apt, often quite rightly, to 
identify with popular folly; and then, too, 
the wholeheartedness with which he fought 
in favor of any principle which commanded 
his intellectual and moral assent 
ally led him to confound adherents 
either from wrongheadedness or under the 
unconscious bias of self-interest, falled 
strict adherence to a true principle, with 
fools or knaves who opposed a cause which 


public. The 
tuougat they were 
“we” who re 
current publi 


the New 
Was known 


York Nation at 
and felt to 
who was the 
his not the 
who was 


or 


very 
such a 


was 


sentiment, 


occasion 


who, 


1D 


ship of some among the wisest of Ameri-| {8 in reality the plain truth, though it ts 


can citizens. He was in 1865 already known 
to a limited circle of acquaintance as an 
ffective writer in English newspapers. But 
to ordinary American citizens he was a 
stranger. He had but recently been an 
alien. He was not the representative of 
any one American party. The Nation itself 
could not from the nature of things possess 
iny of that prestige which in England at 


|ceals from critics who have 


any rate has, at different periods, belonged | 


to an established newspaper, and notably 
to the London Times, between, say, 1853 and 
1865. Then, again, Godkin pretty rapidly 
acquired a sort of personal authority differ- 
ing in kind from the influence which has 
occasionally been gained by a powerful Eng 
lish newspaper. The impressive 
the English periodical press has a real 
meaning. It is the outward and visible 
sign of a mystery almost as curious 
some of the important fictions, or 
fictions, of the British Constitution. It 
signifies that the power of a successful Eng- 
lish newspaper belongs to the paper, and 
one supposes ultimately to its owners, rath- 
er than to its editor. As time passes and 
memoirs or letters reveal the secrets of the 
past, we come gradually to know that the 


“we” 


as 


semi 


a truth which Godkin's success itself con 
never studied 
with care the conditions under which God 
kin in 1865 founded the Nation, that his 
success as an editor appeared to his friends 
and to himself to doubtful, and was 
achieved in the face of great and, it seemed, 


all but insuperable obstacles 


be 


What, then, were the causes of his suc 
cess? One cause was the possession by 
|Godkin of certain definite talents. He was 


}endowed by nature with all 


the gifts of a 


|pamphleteer, and these he had improved 
by the whole course of his education and 
life. He possessed a clear and vigorou 
style, and his power of expression was the 


of | 


editors of the Times have at certain crises | 
duct an ignorant or an enthusiastic people 


influenced to no small degree the course of 
English politics. But this fact has been 
combined and even connected with the ig- 


| And he constantly 


norance of the readers of newspapers of | 


the name and the character of the man by 
whom a paper is edited. Any one who 


carries his memory back to 1865 will recol-| 
lect that not one in a thousand of its read- | 
‘of journalism 


ers at that date knew or cared to know 


He 
reasoned logically and delighted in coming 


natural result of his mode of thought 
to sound and practical conclusions. Vague 
ideals 
repulsive 


were intellectually 
to him 


Vazueness 


ideas and vague 
ind morally He 
early perceived that of thought 
led to unwise conduct, and vagueness of ex 
pression might often cover courses of action 
which were morally ambiguous. He used 
fair and vigorous argument for the con 
futation of fallacies relied upon by political 
adventurers, and for the exposure of the 
follies into which selfish leaders may con 


had 


attained his end. His 
power, further, of reasoning was set off by 
great command of language He had, in 
deed, made himself a true man of letters, 
who, by the ought never to be 
founded with that very inferior person, a 
literary man. He was no ardent admirer 
He has warned the Ameri 


way, con 





&¢ > 


On 


can 
to be the death of the taste for reading 
books. 

A little study of Godkin’s writings is 
quite enough to prove that his knowledge 
of the matters on which he wrote, in so 
far as it did not arise from his observation 
of life, was due to the careful perusal of 
books, and of good books. Then he had 
a talent absolutely essential to the success 
of a pamphieteer. It is the gift of “‘appo- 
siteness,” or, in other words, a writer's 
habit of interesting himself in the matters 


which are passing before cvery one’s eyes, 


and which at a given moment occupy the 
thoughts of his neighbors. It will be found 
that men of considerable intellectual power 
are sometimes disqualified from gaining in- 


fluence as pamphleteers or journalists, be- 
cause such have a tendency to turn 
their minds a given moment towards 
subjects which, whether important or not, 
have no interest for the ordinary public or 
the so-called general reader. An illustra- 
tion best shows the nature of this error. 
Vain, indeed, would be the labors of a man 
who in this year 1915 addressed the English 
public about woman suffrage or proportion- 
al representation. Englishmen who care 
about the conduct of public affairs are 
thinking about the war, and nothing but 
the war, and probably they are right in 
turning away their minds from every sub- 
ject not connected with the conduct of the 
war. But whether they are wrong or right, 
no born journalist will ever waste his skill 
in trying to force upon the English world 
topics to which that world will pay no 
attention. It was one proof of Godkin’s ge 
nial nature and common-sense that he al- 
ways brought his powers of thought and 
his capacity for lucid exposition to the ex- 
amination of questions which at a given 
moment both concerned and interested the 
citizens of the United States. 

But let no one suppose that the gifts of 
a pamphileteer are enough to insure his suc- 
cess as a leader of opinion. Cobbett was 
at moment the leading journalist or 
pamphleteer of his day. He possessed 
shrewd sense, homespun eloquence, and in- 
dependence of judgment. He is still cred- 
ited by admirers with a genuine interest 
in the welfare of the poor. But as a leader 
of public opinion his career was a failure. 
He lacked the virtues which in England, as 
in America, transformed an active agitator 
into a trusted leader of men. 


men 
at 


one 


The second cause of Godkin’s success was 
where it exists, every 
very few of us can 

described by the term 


which, 
but 


best 


of a quality 
man perceives, 
define It is 


“character.” 
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public that newspaper reading is apt| United States he gained the esteem of a 


body of friends mostly connected with the 
University of Harvard, who formed the 
glory of Boston. It is hard!y an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Nation was originally 
created in order that the men who trusted 
Godkin might find for him a field in which 
his genius could be best employed for the 
advantage of the whole American common- 
wealth. It soon then became apparent that 
Godkin, besides his trustworthiness, was 
endowed with a gift which does not neces- 
sarily fall even to an able and a perfectly 
honest pamphleteer. Thougk he gained his 
influence by his pen, he was by nature a 
man of action as much as a man of letters. 
It may well be that an eminent writer and 
a man inspired with high public spirit is 
by nature nothing but a critic. Such a 
man may well play an important part in 
the formation of public opinion. He may 
warn the country against the acceptance of 
popular fallacies. He may denounce poli- 
ticlans who are undeserving of trust, but 
he will hardly be numbered among the 
leaders of a people or a party. Criticism, 
after all, for the most part, deals with ne- 
gations. It warns men against errors; it 
does not tell them how to act on some 
critical occasion. Now, Godkin was no mere 
critic. His thought lay very near to action. 
He was a good adviser; he had the capacity 
for pointing out in a time of difficulty the 
right course of action. If he was once 
convinced, say, that a judge of New York 
was guilty of judicial misconduct, Godkin 
could never stop at exposing the offender's 
errors. Godkin was not satisfied till he 
had driven the corrupt judge from the 
office he disgraced. If a statesman was ac- 
cused of conduct which morally unfitted him 
for high office, Godkin was certain to press 
the accusation home, and, until it was dis- 
posed of, was ready to move heaven and 
earth in order to prevent a political leader 
of fame and of influence from obtaining a 
position of which Godkin deemed him un- 
worthy. 


This capacity of making action the imme 
diate result of thought is so closely con- 
nected with the highest statesmanship that 
admirers of Godkin may occasionally regret 
that he had not the opportunity of playing 
a direct part in the public life of the coun- 
try whereof he ultimately became a citizen. 
It also suggests a last feature in Godkin’s 
character and in his views of public life 
on which it is worth while to dwell with 
emphasis, just because it will hardly be 
noted, except by the body of men, now rap- 
idly dying off, who have been, speaking 
broadly, Godkin’s contemporaries. When 





Instead of attempting defint-| he came to the United States, Godkin was 


tlon, I propose to enumerate some few of |a mid-Victorian who thoroughly shared and 


the traits by which Godkin convinced all 


sympathized with the liberalism or radical- 


men of sound judgment that the editor of | ism which from, say, 1845 to 1880 colored 


the Nation was a man of character. 
the very opening of his career as a journal- 
ist, and years before the Nation was found- 


ed, he had shown the capacity for acquiring In its wisest and in its noblest form. 


From |the whole public life of the United King- 
dom. And Godkin, be it remarked, accepted 


the political creed of the mid-Victorian era 
He 


the trust of every man who really knew accepted the maxim then adopted by almost 


him Very soon after his arrival 


in the! every Liberal 


that the object ef rational 





government should be the attainment o; 
“peace, retrenchment, and reform.” He was 
no pacifist. He sympathized, like most Lip. 
erals of the day, with the Cr.mean War 
which was popularly held to be an attack 
on European despotism and certainly djq 
facilitate the liberation and the unificatio, 
of Italy. But he maintained throughoy: 
life that, though war might be sometimes 
a necessity, peace was the necessary condi. 
tion of progressive improvement, and he has 
been heard to argue, not without force, that 
Roman success in war was at bottom 
grounded on the discipline imposed by ge. 
vere training in the virtues of civil life. 

Retrenchment, or the cutting down of up. 
necessary expenditure by the state, was to 
the best of my belief always with Godkiy 
desirable, because the lightening of taxes 
both relieved the pressure of taxation upon 
the poorer classes and in effect increased 
the area of individual freedom. Reform, 
lastly, was with mid-Victorian Liberals, and 
certainly with Godkin, a matter of wider 
significance than any mere improvement in 
the constitution of Parliament. It meant 
the gradual, the considered, and therefore 
the effective, removal of every demonstrated 
evil which could be curable either by legis. 
lation or by the improvement of social hab- 
its or sentiments. It also was the rejection 
no less of the dull conservatism which aim- 
ed merely at keeping all things, or at any 
rate all things not absolutely evil, exactly 
as they were, than of the revolutionary 
schemes which, even if unconnected with 
lawless violence, assumed that even the 
best institutions existing in the civilized 
world ought to undergo a fundamental! 
change. No one can doubt that Godkin, 
whose knowledge of life was wider and far 
more varied than that of many statesmen, 
and whose Irish birth and education had 
in many directions extended his sympathies, 
gave a very wide sense to reform. Still it 
is perfectly plain that, like a true mid- 
Victorian Liberal, he was neither an ob 
structive Conservative nor in any sense 4 
revolutionist. He was in short a mid-Vic- 
torian reformer. 

I shall be told, as all surviving mid-Vic- 
torians daily are told, that our political 
creed was a narrow one. Personally I am 
not prepared to plead guilty to this charge 
I venture absolutely to deny its truth as 
regards Godkin. In him at least were 
strongly developed two virtues which wil! 
ultimately be admitted to be characteristics 
of the Victorian age. The one was tlie 
stern belief that reform, and constant re 
form, was the law of progress, and that 
reform must be based upon the dictates of 
enlightened common-sense. The other was 


an intense hatred of injustice, and especia!- 


ly of injustice which, being committed by 
mobs, is the odious parody of judicial pun 
ishment. Godkin at any rate might at al! 
times use the words to be found somewhere 
in the works of the wittiest as well as the 
most sensible of English pamphleteers 
“IT am an enthusiast for common-sense; |! 
am a fanatic for common justice.” 
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The “Nation” and Its Own- 
ership 





By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 





At the outset let it be said that into no 
journalistic enterprise did ever commercial 
considerations enter less than into the launch- 
ing of the Nation. It was not, and never has 
been, in the Nation’s half-century of exist- 
ence, a question of profits, but of presenting 
certain definite literary, political, and social 
ideals and of urging them with all the pow- 
er of righteous, patriotic purpose as express- 
ed by such able pens as Mr. Godkin’s and 
those of a long list of brilliant contributors, 
on both sides of tne Atlantic. It is true that 
when J. Miller McKim, the Philadelphia Abo- 
litionist, father of a son, Charles F. McKim, 
whose genius will never be forgotten in the 
history of art and architecture in America, 
gave the final impetus which made it possi- 
ble for the new venture to take its initial 
plunge into the literary ocean, his prospec- 
tive son-in-law, Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
was ready for a position as executive offi- 
cer of the new craft. But what Mr. McKim 
and his associates wanted was primarily an 
organ to fight on for the principles which 
underlay the long and successful struggle for 
freedom in America. 

The Liberator, a militant organ for a spe- 
cific purpose, had ceased publication on 
December 29, 1865; the Nation, with a 
younger Garrison, fresh from Harvard and 
his service on the Observer and Independent, 
was to busy itself, second only to “the main- 
tenance and diffusion of true democratic 
principles in society and government,” with 
the “earnest and persistent consideration of 
the condition of the laboring class at the 
South with a view to the removal 
of all artificial distinction between them and 
the rest of the population, and the securing 
to them, as far as education and justice can 
do it, of an equal chance in the race for life.” 
The Federal Government was content to 
free and enfranchise the blacks, to scratch 
the surface of their material and education- 
al needs by the Freedmen’s Aid Bureau and 
schools—and then to turn them adrift and 
let them sink or swim, survive or perish, as 
best they might. Whatever else may be said 
of the Nation, no one can deny that it has 
never lost its interest in this still vital 
problem, or failed to devote much space to 
the championship of the least understood 
and the worst treated of our fellow-citizens. 

As Mr. Rollo Ogden has pointed out in his 
life of Mr. Godkin, it was not an easy task 
to carry on the Nation under the ownership 
of the group of forty men who supplied the 
first $100,000 of capital. With the chief 
stockholder, Major George L. Stearns, Mr. 
Godkin soon had serious but needless trou- 
ble, involving groundless charges of bad 
faith or worse. At the end of the first year 
the bulk of the capital had disappeared, de 
spite a considerable revenue from advertis- 
ing and subscriptions, and a reorganization 
followed, with “virtual Hquidation.” To the 
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original Nation Association there succeeded 
E. L. Godkin & Co., which comprised some of 
the original stockholders, others being bought 
out. Thereafter the new craft remained 
afloat, but always in rough waters from the 
business point of view. While it started off 
with 5,000 readers and grew with considera- 
ble rapidity thereafter, it made a fortune for 
no one, at best assuring a comfortable living 
to its small staff of editors and employees. 


This was partly due to the difficulties in- 
herent in the problem of maintaining a 
weekly entirely without popular appeal and 
conducted upon the very highest standards 
of literary taste and sound scholarship, and 
partly to the fact that neither Mr. Godkin nor 
Mr. Garrison was deeply interested in the 
business side. Indeed, when the Nation was 
amalgamated with the New York Evening 
Post, Mr. Godkin’s interest in the financial 
success of the enterprise faded away almost 
entirely. His like as a brilliant and sound 
and farseeing leader writer we are not like- 
ly to behold again; but his very qualities 
and the bent of his mind precluded his be 
ing both a great editor and a great publisher. 
The combination, if not an impossible one, 
is of the rarest. The same was also true of 
Mr. Garrison, whose absorption in the week- 
ly grind of editing left no room for concern 
as to the business management of the Nation, 
which never attracted to itself a business 
manager commensurate with the ability of 
its original editors. When E. L. Godkin & 
Co. sold out in 1881, the Nation had receded 
from the high-water mark of its chief suc- 
cess—a subscription list and weekly sales 
aggregating 12,000—and was again in diffi- 
culties. Since then, under the shelter of the 
Evening Post, it has gone its way calmly and 
equably, attracting of late years a steadily 
widening readership, until it is in most re- 
spects stronger to-day than ever before. 


To both Mr. Godkin and Mr. Garrison 
financial profits could naturally make no ap- 
peal. Their lives were devoted to things spir- 
itual and intellectual; their rich rewards 
came in the appreciation and gratitude of men 
of light and leading, which was theirs in 
the beginning and in the end, and in the 
consciousness that they had profoundly in- 
fluenced the thought and conscience of their 
time. That was the success they aimed at 
to make the Nation the monitor and the 
mouthpiece of intellectual America, and in 
this they succeeded. The high praise early 
won by them from such men as Charles Pliot 
Norton, James Russell Lowell, Whittier, and 
Longfellow, George P. Marsh, Charles W. 
Eliot, and a host of others in America and 
England, particularly in the academic world, 
compensated them richly for much abuse and 
misunderstanding, of which perhaps the most 
trying was the oft-repeated charge that be- 
cause they criticised America in order to 
help her, they were thereby disloyal Amer- 
icans. Never were there more single-minded 
and devoted patriots than nor men 
who more ardently clung to and cherished 
and upheld every fundamental democratic 
doctrine which underlies our institutions and 
our organic law. 
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With the Nation again nearing a jee shore, 
there came to its rescue in 1881 Henry Vil- 
lard, another loyal American. A native of 
Germany, the fervor for republican institu 
tions which animated him was partly inborn 
and partly due to the German idealism of 
i848—so different from that controlling the 
Germany of to-day. Himself a reporter and 
war correspondent of twenty years’ exper! 
ence, he had long cherished the idea of estab- 
lishing a great daily which should be per- 
fectly free to speak the truth and be inde- 
pendent politically, as were then but 
or two journals of the day—so slavishly 
worn were the bonds of party. An extraordi- 
narily rapid success in the business world 
made possible the carrying out of this plan 
by the purchase of the Evening Post and of 
the Nation, and the combining of both, with 
the Nation somewhat in the position of the 
weekly edition of the Evening Post—a condl- 
tion not now obtaining, since the Nation is 
again developing along its own lines. This 
afforded Mr. Villard the additional satisfac- 
tion of providing editorial positions for Mr 
Godkin and for his warm personal friends, 
Carl Schurz and Horace White, as well a 
assuring to his brother-in-law, Mr. Garrison, 
the control of the Nation. With Mr. Godkin’'s 
advancement within a year to the position of 


one 


editor-in-chief of the Evening Post, Mr 
Schurz retiring, Mr. Garrison became the 
editor and the soul of the Nation. From 1881 


until his retirement the Nation was precise 
ly what Mr. Garrison thought it should be, 
both on the editorial and the business side, 
and no man ever gave his life more happily, 
more earnestly, or more completely, to the 
object of his daily labors. 

It is true that both newspapers suffered on 
the business side from the self-abnegation of 
Mr. Villard, who placed the ‘ontrol of both 
publications entirely in the the 
editors. When his advice was sought he gave 
it freely, but had the properties had the 
benefit of his close personal supervision and 
of that unusual news instinct which made 
him so distinguished a war correspondent, 
and also the aid of his sagacious business 
judgment, both must have profited greatly. 
Mr. Garrison, it goes without saying, was 
as free in his editorial chair as if he owned 
every dollar of stock of the Nation. His was 
an enviable position in that he had all the 
privileges of ownership and none of the re 
sponsibility. Few editors have been as com- 
pletely free from the harassments of the bus!- 
ness office or as able to speak their minds 
about anything and anybody, preeisely as 
they saw fit without the slightest regard for 
any consequences. If this was a rare priv- 
ilege it is on record in the words of the many 
friends and contributors who gave him so 
handsome a testimonial on his retirement in 
July, 1906, that he knew how to live up to 
it, to preserve it from abuse, and to honor it 

As to the future, it can only be said that 
as long as the present ownership continues, 
the Nation on its business side will be con 
ducted in strictest conformity to the stand- 
ards and ideals of Wendell Phillips Garrison 
and Henry Villard. 
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The “ Nation’s”’ Critics 





AN EARLY MEMLER OF THE 
STAFF Ol THE AIMS WITH WHICH THE 
“NATION WAS FOUNDED AND OF THE 
CRITICISMS WHICH THEY EVOKED 


A RESTATEMENT BY 


hy ARTHUR G. SEDGWICK, 


My first connection with the Nalion as a 
contributor was when I was living in Cam- 
bridge and practicing law in Boston, and 
editing with Oliver Wendell Holmes (now 
Justice Holmes) the American Law Review. 
For a year, I think, I wrote continuously 
for the paper, sending an article every week 
from Cambridge, in 1868 or 1869. I made 
the acquaintance of its editor—a source of 
lifelong friendship and instruction—through 
my brother-in-law, Charles Eliot Norton, 
who, as editor of the North American 
Review, had encouraged me to try my 
hand at writing, and who was one of the 
most interested promoters of and contribu- 
tors to the Nation from the beginning. Af- 
terwards, from 1872 on, in New York, I had 
a much closer connection with the Nation, 
being in the office for several years with W. 
P. Garrison and J. R. Dennett. It was dur- 
ing this period that Mr. Godkin, after the 
death of his wife, went to live in Cam- 
bridge, remaining there for some two years. 
From 1881, for some three years, I was con- 
nected, as assistant editor of the Evening 
Post, with both papers at the same time. 
During one summer at a later period I went 
back, at Mr. Godkin’s request, for a number 
of months to the office of the Evening Post 
to assist editorially while he was away. 
From 1865 to 1895 there were years when I 
wrote nothing, and periods when I may say 
that I wrote rather voluminously, not mere- 
ly political and legal editorials, but social 
articles, paragraphs for the Week, literary 
and book reviews. 
understood from the 
course, that the Nation was to be essential- 
ly different from any of those publications 
of which America had been and continues 
to be prolific, in which devotion either to 
party or to a cause, be it 
abolition, temperance, peace, female suf- 
frage, or the importance of not eating meat, 
or of drinking water only between meals, is 
the breath of its life. Its tone was not to be 
that of the clarion which inspired the gen- 
eration awakened to battle by “Sartor Resar- 
Its object was to be the cultivation of 
reasonableness. The onset sounded by it 
was that of the critical, the scientific, the 


notes, 


It was first, of 


an established 


tus.” 


enlightened, the sound, the cosmopolitan, 
the rational. The promises of the pros 
pectus, indeed, were very moderate and 


restrained. It chiefly promised “greater ac 
curacy and moderation” than were then to 
be found in the dally press; “the mainte 
nance and diffuston of true democratic prin- 
ciples”; “sound and impartial criticism”; 
and that it would not be the “organ of any 
party, sect, or body.” 

The force and significance of this quiet 
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vrogramme lay in the fact that nothing but 
very courageous and independent editing 
could carry it out, as it involved indepen- 
dence not only of party, but of any sinister 
influence or interest of any kind. Such a 
paper honestly conducted, having disinter- 
ested criticism in view as its aim, would 
have neither patronage nor puffery to profit 
by, so that its prospectus was an avowal of 
the belief that it could make its way with- 
out these aids to success. Could any news- 
paper so succeed? The prevailing belief in 
the newpspaper world of America at the 
time was that it could not; that it was an 
idle dream. 

Mr. Ogden, in his “Life and Letters,” has, 
I think, given a remarkably correct account 
of the launching of the Nation, and the im- 
pression produced by it, and the sequel. At 
any rate, it tallies closely with my observa- 
tions, both as an outsider before I began to 
write for it, and afterwards. On the whole, 
the impression produced by the first num- 
ber was good, though, as Mr. Godkin is quot- 
ed as saying somewhere, the town remained 
strangely quiet when the event took place. 

Then suddenly the Nation was discov- 
ered to be English—English like the Satur- 
day Review and the Spectator. The editor 
was also discovered to be English, and, if 
I remember right, grave fault was found 
with him for making, on one occasion in 
the early history of the paper, the Queen’s 
speech a leading topic in the Week. I 
think if any one will take the trouble to 
compare dispassionately the Saturday Re- 
view, the Spectator, and the Nation, he will 
be surprised to find how utterly different 
the first two were from the last. Indeed, 
in England no one found any substantial 
likeness even between the first two, still 
less all three. Those who took the Saturday 
Review, who really enjoyed it, often detested 
the tone of the Spectator, or were amused 
by it. Those who succeeded in rising to 
the heights of the Spectator’s editor must 
necessarily feel themselves to be soar- 
ing above the Saturday Review. But the 
gulf which separated both from the Nuiution 
was the substantial gulf which separated, 
in those days how widely, England from 
America. Godkin, with his essentially Eng- 
lish education, had adopted America as the 
country of his second birth, just as he had 
adopted democracy as his political faith. 
He was at the same time at home in both 
orders of thought, and penetrated with ex- 
traordinary clearness the errors and falla- 
cles underlying and producing international 
prejudice and misunderstanding. Once 
clearly perceived, he laid them bare. This 
was one of the things that made him so 
accomplished a newspaper man in that day, 
when the ends of the earth were beginning 
to be rapidly brought together. The errors 
which Englishmen in those days inevitably 
fell into in looking at America, and vice 
versa those which Americans fell into in 
looking at things English, he seemed able 
to perceive and discard intuitively. 

Nowadays, greatly through him, this mat- 
ter is comparatively an open book for critics. 














Newspaper articles, novels, speeches, and 
even sermons bring it within reach. We 
know what singular mistakes Americans 
make about the English way of looking 
at Church and State in Ireland and 
elsewhere, and why, just as we have re. 
cently seen how the Germans, with all their 
thoroughness and penetration, are fond of 
thinking of the English as too much occu- 
pied with the threatened “Irish revolt” and 
the “Indian mutiny” to go to war effectively 
abroad. In private life the unravelling and 
dissection of international prejudice and con- 
flicting national characteristics has been 
an amusing study for novelists, but in this 
whole field the editor of the Nation was 
an early master. This species of insight 
was no doubt then European rather than 
American. We had lived remote from the 
rest of the world for so long that we had 
but a faint idea of how the peculiarities of 
our civilization struck others. The pith and 
point with which the Nation analyzed these 
was only matched by the wisdom and irony 
with which it exposed to view both sides 
of the shield. A good instance was Mr. 
Godkin’s success in dealing with the diff- 
cult question of the Alabama claims, when, 
first all Americans, and then a good many 
Englishmen, seemed to be on the point of 
taking leave of their senses. It was not 
merely the capacity for holding a just bal- 
ance; it was the faculty for seeing and 
exposing the absurdity of the fallacies un- 
derlying the extreme view on either side— 
the faculty for seeing through “Idols of 
the Tribe,” of which only highly trained 
minds are capable. 

In turning over the pages of the first 
numbers, one is struck with the solidity of 
the literary criticism, and, at the same time, 
with the remoteness of the world in which 
it was produced. In the first number an 
article on Matthew Arnold’s Essays at once 
fixes the attention. It is what would now 
be called arresting, but it is as good as 
anything ever written about him. Carlyle, 
Henry Kingsley, White’s Shakespeare, al! 
are discussed with a fulness of knowledge 
and grasp that remind us very little of the 
hack criticism of either that day or this 
There is in the literary part of the paper 
more variety than in the political, though 
the difference is less perhaps than one would 
expect in view of the fact that the political 
part was so much the work of one man 
However it may be nowadays, at that p 
riod the United States was far better sup 
plied with contributors capable of writing 
critically on letters or art than on politics 
Why was this? It certainly was not so in 
England. The Times, the Saturday Revicv 
and the Spectator all found it possible to 
get any amount of good political writing 
neither partisan nor personal. Partly per 
haps it was because the political writing 
which at that day had been cultivated here 
was neither non-partisan nor independent 
The early list of contributors to which the 
publisher of that period, Mr. Richards, dre“ 
attention, bears witness to the paucity of 
writers accustomed to deal with the political 
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topics of the day in a critical manner. It 
contained many names deservedly famous, 


beginning with Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Whittier, but there is hardly a political 
“leader writer” among them. There are 


probably a good many reasons—not a single 
one—why the breed of political journalists, 
at once critical and anonymous, has never 
flourished greatly in America as it has in 
England, but whatever the explanation, the 
fact remained that so few hands could be 
relied on for this sort of work. In the 
same way, it was difficult to get what was 
one of the staples of English weeklies of 
that day, social articles. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is no wonder that in both 
these fields we recognize the hand of Godkin, 
who, it should likewise be remembered, was 
not only distinguished as an editor, but was 
conspicuously an extraordinarily productive 
writer. I remember at one time trying the 
experiment of seeing how nearly in quan- 
tity I could approach him, with results dis- 
astrous to my self-love. I forget exactly 
how many pages of the Nation he could do, 
week in, week out, but the only literary 
“output” with which I recall having been 
able to compare his was the prodigious 
feats of Walter Scott recorded in his diary. 
Scott's writing, being narrative, was in 
kind more easy to produce. Critical edi- 
torial writing of the first order is not usu- 
ally produced currente calamo., 
In this respect, second to Godkin himself, 
I should mention J. R. Dennett, born a poet, 
and made over into a journalist of very 
great powers. Everybody who was near 
him in time at Harvard knew him at least 
by the reputation his class ode made in 1862 
—Lowell speaks of it somewhere as having 
made a marked impression. He had very 
wide knowledge, both in literature and all 
“humane” reading, an incisive, and at the 
same time delicate, humor, and great fer- 
tility. His “South As It Is” remains his 
most enduring monument, likely, I fancy, to 
be referred to, as time goes on, as the most 
valuable contemporaneous picture of the 
South after the end of the Civil War. This 
was his smallest contribution to the Nation. 
He really wrote the Nation in enormous 
quantities, paragraphs for the Week, politi- 
cal editorials (he had an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge of the details of con- 
temporary politics, and also that exact mem- 
ory for them which is so rare and valuable), 
social articles, and book reviews of remark- 
able originality. I am told that his work in 
great part cannot be identified—the often 
inevitable fate of anonymous writing. His 
conversation was as good as his writing, 
and I should call it as companionable talk 
as any I have ever known. It was he, I 
think, who got to the bottom of the eternal 
question of woman’s equality; at any rate, to 
the entire satisfaction of those who had had 
it called to their attention for the first time, 
by declaring that, in the nature of things, 
it was impossible that a woman should have 
the feelings of a gentleman. 


The Nation was not only found fault with 
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of being the organ of those in the pay o! 
British gold—an accusation which, I am told 
has again been brought against it in cer 
tain quarters during the past year. At the 
same time, its unwillingness to join what 
was at that time the Free Trade Crusade was 
imputed to it for a sin by the crusaders. Re 
ferring to the promise of impartiality mad: 
by the paper, and the results in the way o! 
objurgation, we find a neat reply in an early 
number (Vol. II, p. 481, April 19, 1866): 
The difficulties of starting an 


such enter 


which in some ways breaks through the mos’ 
sacred traditions of the newspaper world, ar: 
greater than most people imagine, and if 
had not during the nine months of its exist 
ence received a good deal of hearty abuse, we 
should have been greatly surprised. 


we 


In writing of 1865, we 
in mind the remoteness of that period—th« 
great Victorian period. We had 
learned to call it so here. Many knew and 
deplored it in America as the age of Barnun 


must always beai 


not yeti 


and Humbug. One of the early numbers 
of the Nation bears witness to this in an 
article on Museums. It begins: “Barnum’: 


Museum is gone at last” (it had been de 
stroyed by fire), and is a plea for a real 
Museum, such as we now have. We paus« 
in reading it, and smile when we reflect that 
fifty years ago, to most Americans, a mu 
seum signified a place such as Barnum’s, 
with its Happy Family, or the memorablk 
Boston Museum, which served also 
asylum for the drama against still surviv 
ing Puritan prejudices. In New York the 
opera was an “Academy of Music.” “We 
ask,” says the Nation with emphasis, “for a 
real museum.” As we read the article, 
recall the period also as one of a general 
and suddenly awakened vast conception of 
the American future. We were a great and 
victorious democracy, and we must have 
everything that aristocracies and mon 
archies had. 
have whatever Europe had. We were a land 
of undeveloped richness, and we must pro 
duce a new kind of millionaire who would 
be the most wonderful benefactor the world 
had ever seen. In fifty years the dream was 
to be extraordinarily realized. The Nation 
saw the vision clearly. 


an 


as 


we 


Another charge constantly brought against 
the Nation was that of cynicism. The true 
test of cynicism is whether the object is 
cynical. 
cause triumph? Then you are not a cynic, 
though you may employ the method of one 
in satire. Because it employed irony, sa- 
tire, and ridicule, it was declared cynical; 
and, of course, the sequel to this was that, 
the Nation being cynical, it made sport of 


which it should have supported. This 
cusation was one to rankle, and, if I 
member right, those who.resorted to it were 
effectively challenged to prove their case 
If the fact were so, let them make a list of 
the fine and noble causes which the Nation 
might have supported but had derided. 


ac 





for being English in tone; it was accused 


Looking back at the journalism of that 


prise as that in which we are engaged, and | 


We were American, and must}! 


Do you wish to make the good! 


| nature 


what was fine and noble, and opposed causes | 
| that the 
re-| 


| lusion. 
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day, nothing is clearer than that the Nation 
| helped the good cause on by stoutly main 
taining the canon of unsigned contributions 
}and absolute editorial control. Ali expres 
| sions of opinion were avowed as those of 
the paper itself, and all articles and reviews 
were paid for to be published by the paper, 
and to be revised and amended both for 
style and occasionally for matter. This rule 
we used to regard as the secret of good and 
responsible journalism, as it of 
quarterly reviewing. The opposite view, 
whether practiced in the French daily press 
or in the American magazines, leads and is 
meant to lead to a diminished responsibility 


once Was 


There was another reason at this time for 


a rigid rule of anonymity, which is very 


convincingly stated by the editor in Vol. II, 
No. 61, p. 822 (June 28, 1866) 

An article of which the author known 
hardly ever judged on its me if } i 
obscure, most people will not t l 
to read what he say he f 
will devour the veriest twa } 
from his pen, and insist on f | 
every day. 

To submit to being an anonymou ear 
tributor to the Nation required a good ds 
|of self-sacrifice. The ideas governing the 
conduct of the peper were essentially those 
of the editor; the style, by a constant influ 
ence and association, more and more his 
and the editorial contributor had to lear 
to write under him—valuable training, mn 
doubt, for the youthful writer who feel 
him that he is an unrecognized genius of 
the first rank, but sometimes galling for 
such as actually had made names for them 
selves. 

The following paragraph from the 
Week is to be found in Vol. I, No. 1, p 
It is a good illustration of the sort of crit 


ical writing introduced into American jour 
nalism by the Nation, and of its early “para 
graphing” at its best 

Mr. Jay Cooke has been seduced into au 
thorship by his success as a broker, and 
has written a pamphlet to prove that the 
national debt is a clear addition to the na 
tional capital Considering the amount of 
nonsense which has been written about na 
tional debts for the last hundred years, thers 
is nothing very wonderful in this; what is 
wonderful is that several of the morning pa 
pers, in spite of the pressure on their space, 
should have thought his disquisition worth 
publishing Mr. Cooke's success as a seller 
of government bonds no more qualifies him 
to instruct the public on the nature and uses 


of a national debt than success as an engine- 
driver would qualify a man to lecture on the 
of There 
simple antidote for his really mischievous de- 


elastic vapors. is a very 


It consists in remembering that what 
to the during the 
not the money, but the things 
money purchased land 
and other stores, as well as the 
labor of men, all of which has 
been and the national 
therefore been diminished by the exact amount 


has been lost Government 
war was really 
the powder 
jron, forage 
of a million 


destroyed, capital ha 


of this value. The individuals who supplied 
them have lost nothing, but the communit 
has—a distinction which Mr. Cooke has failed 


to perceive 








O6 


This paragraph is said to have caused indig 
nation in Philadelphia. 

It is not too much to say that this sort 
of critical writing, the essence of civil, re- 
strained analysis which is satirical chiefly by 
force of its completeness and incisiveness, 
is not very commonly met with at any time. 
Any man who knows how to employ it is a 
man of mark, and his paper will always be 
a paper of mark. He is a trained and equip- 
ped man. 


I am inclined to think that, as time goes 
on, the manner in which satire made itself 
felt in the Nation will be considered one of 
its most convincing claims to lasting repute. 
There are those who think that a success- 
ful use of satire is in some way connected 
with an aristocratic state of society. To 
flout the mob, the hoi polloi, with a mixture 
of irony and wisdom is for the privileged— 
the supermen. One can certainly imagine 
with difficulty a great socialistic, equali- 
tarian cultivation of satire, except perhaps 
by George Bernard Shaw, who is an excep- 
tion to all rule. Nor will much great sa- 
tire be found in the literature of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, or the development of 
the “new freedom.” But however this may 
be, one would not like to think of English 
American literature or journalism de- 
satirized! What should we do for Swift, 
Poe, Thackeray, Junius, Cobbett, Franklin, 
Lowell, and Arnold? 


or 


If I do not attempt in these random notes 
an “appreciation” of the principal person in 
the office of the Nation, it is because it 
might lead me too far in the expression of 
an admiration which deepened with 
and was at the root of friendship of which 


years 


I cannot speak as an entirely cool critic. 
Nevertheless, one or two things may be 
worth calling to the attention. One is that 
the severity of manr.er which many people 


noticed in Godkin ws in great part due to 
a seriousness of charscter which ran through 
everything and did not spring either from 
of importance. Most 
whom editors are “ex- 
posed” it musi be confessed, bores, if 
not, indeed, something worse—applicants for 
favors, often such as they know themselves 
to be anything bit entitled to. The politic 
editor learns to, treat them with suavity, 
with a kindly indulgence; but Mr. Godkin 
was not politic Democracy has made such 
havoc with old notions of manners that 
anything like distance or coldness is resent- 
ed as an affront. To be all things to all 


arrorant or 


of those 


a senue 
visitors t« 


are, 


men is the ordinary journalistic rule; but 
then to be all things to all men was not 
what the Nation undertook to be. Through 
this attitude he hurt the feelings of those 
whom he had not the slightest desire to 
offend and to whom he desired to listen 
properly. I remember a case in point. A 
rian of standing, whom I knew, wrote an 
irticle, or letter, to which he wished to 
call the attention of the Nation. I knew 


him to be somewhat sensitive, and, having 
introduced him, withdrew, leaving him alone 
the editor. Afterwards I found that 
he had had an interview, but never brought up 


with 


‘Lhe Nation 
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the subject he had in mind at all, apparently 
because he thought his reception chillier 
than it need have been. 

As I came to know Mr. Godkin very well 
and see that his manner was connected with 
deep-seated peculiarities of character, and to 
perceive how free he was from the super- 
ficial or histrionic, I grew te think that he 
was more severe, perhaps, with himself than 
was with others. Notoriety he hated; 
posing he knew nothing of. When all is 
said and done, we must recognize his dis- 
position English, his aims American, his 
character his own. His sense of humor (he 
loved absurdity at one end of the scale, as 
he loved wit at the other) was as genuine 
as it ever was in anybody. He was by no 
means incapable of enjoying a joke at the 
expense of the great venture itself. The list 
of literary names advertised in the first 
number of the Nation to give it weight 
struck a good many people as giving too 
much. It was decidedly a list of contrib- 
utors to give one food for thought. The 
editor of a lighter publication well known 
at the time immediately published an an- 
nouncement in his columns consisting of 
the list, introduced by the statement that 
“None of the following writers contribute 
to the columns of the ————” (his paper). 
This delighted Mr. Godkin as much as if it 
had not concerned him in any way. 


he 


That he was very sensitive to imputations 
on his integrity, or good name, or inde- 
pendence, has been, oddly enough, made a 
cause of complaint against him, e. g., that 
he was improperly influenced in the cause 
of free trade; that before the war, when 
writing for the Daily News. he had been 
“employed” in the interest of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; that he did not 
observe the terms of the trust by which 
the Nation was founded. But had he not 
been thus sensitive, what would have been 
said? Without its integrity, its good name 
for impartiality and independence, what 
would the Nation have been? The idea of 
those who derided his sensitiveness seemed 
to be that he, being an editor who attacked 
right and left, ought not to mind being at- 
tacked in turn. He would have agreed cor- 
dially to this view, but he would have said: 
“Exposing a humbug, or a charlatan, or a 
swindler, or any other kind of a rogue, does 
not involve an obligation to pretend to enjoy 
it heartily when I, not being any of these 
things, am denounced as a humbug, charla- 
tan, swindler, or rogue. Sensitiveness under 
these circumstances is exactly what an in- 
nocent man always shows. If the press in 
America has reached that point that editors 
and their friends, when accused of villany, 
laugh, then so much the worse for America 
and its press.” This was undoubtedly the 
view taken of the subject in former times. 

The editorial rooms of a “critical weekly” 
like the Nation are, of course, very different 
from those of a daily newspaper. Not only 
is the number of persons actually at work 
small, but there is no daily hurry and writ- 
ing against time. News {fs not continually 





coming in which has to be instantly made 





public and also commented upon editoria!), 
Contributors are not continually bringiy 
in copy, and mysterious callers are not for 
ever asking for audience about somethjy 
of great importance to themselves, if 
themselves only. One can write with a fre! 
ing of leisure—write and reflect. But for 
these very reasons the life is not one of dai|; 
incident, and it is difficult or impossj}| 
to recall constant crises of great interrs: 
when momentous news was coming in over 
the wires and thousands were gaping up at 
the bulletin board to find out what 
might be. 

But the Nation, for a critical weekly, wa 
more effectively combative than any other 
we can just now think of. We do not reca|! 
in connection with it constantly manxfac. 
tured crises of half real, half unreal jour. 
nalistic interest. What presses itself on 
the memory is the pleasure of taking part 
in contests—appeals to reason stoutly fough;: 
out and often fought out more than onc 
such as the desperate struggle over the Ring 
the Alabama claims, the Hayes-Tilden dis 
pute, the great anti-Butler campaign in Ma 
sachusetts, and the long controversy over ti. 
regulation of railway rates. When it is saii 
that these debates had a most important 
effect in clearing up the issues before t 
country, I think the true cause must be heli 
to be the remarkable generalship displayed 
in them by the most skilful and keen species 
of journalistic control that I have ever 
known. Then there were particular articl:s 
which for one reason or another attracted 
attention or animadversion. I remember on 
such of my own with mingled satisfactior 
and regret on the subject of the “Emma 
Mine.” It cost the Nation a good dea! 
trouble, time, and expense, through an over 
sight which may be worth recalling as a 
warning to writers for the press, though 
really only shows that almost anything ma) 
be overlooked by those who have every rea 
son to be careful. 

The Emma Mine was a venture in whi 
Gen. Schenck’s name became involved. !' 
took in many people and created an inter 
national scandal. An unfortunate stock 
holder issued a pamphlet giving an accoun! 
of the mine and his connection with it |! 
undertook to make an article out of tis 
pamphlet, and had neither desire nor tem)! 
tion to make it libellous, or to exaggerate | 
in any way, because the narrative was |! 
herently striking, amusing, and edifying 
nor was it libellous to embody the narrativ 
properly in an article. The statement was 
made in the pamphlet, however, or per)aps 
put into the mouth of some one connect 
with the matter, that those who had float: 
the shares had previously “plastered 
ingrafted” the walls of the mine with 
ver ore for the purpose of getting a favo 
able report on the ore from an eminent m'! 
ing engineer. It will be readily perceived 
that, true or false, such a statement wou!’ 
be exceedingly difficult to substantiate. |" 
luckily, I simply copied the statement, and 
no one in the office who read the proof pcr 
ceived that I had involved myself, or rat)er 
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July 8, 1915] 
the Nation, in a highly libellous statement, 
if not true, and one which, if true, it would 
be practically impossible to get witnesses 
to prove. It entailed, I remember, a long 
litigation and a large expense, and in the 
end it was, I think, settled by a vindication 
which eonsisted of what amounted to an 
admission that the Nation had no means of 
proving the mine to have been plastered 
and ingrafted with silver ore. The public 
yerdict, however, on the Emma Mine was 
very different. 

An early article which caused 
commotion and was considered by 
tiles” (critics of the Nation came to be di- 
vided by the editors into “Hostiles” and 
“Friendlies’—the white man’s division of 
the Indians) as proof positive of the evil 
animus of the Nation. This was an arti- 
cle describing the United States as a “Para- 
dise of Mediocrities.” The author of it was 
no doubt one of the best friends and stanch- 
est and most courageous supporters of the 
Nation, and an American who never flinch- 
ed. If I remember right, the authorship was 
not really secret, but the odium entailed b) 
the publication of the “Paradise of Medi- 
ocrities” fell as usual upon the Nation. I 
doubt if American self-esteem, then far 
more sensitive than now, had ever been more 
wounded by anything published since “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit” and “American Notes” than 
by the appearance of this article. The “muck- 
rakers” have destroyed sensitiveness. “Jt is 
hard to say it, but there are very few first- 
rate things in America, and scarcely any 
first-rate work done here.” The writer of the 
article was willing to admit that the Croton 
Water Works, Central Park, and the new 
Academy of Design at the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue, were ex- 
ceptions. Another exception, curiously 
enough, was the thoroughness expressed in 
four years of civil war. Moreover, we were 
not always to remain as we were. Our schol- 
arship and learning were mediocre, and we 
worshipped the great goddess Mediocritas, 
but we had the germs of good in us, and our 
democracy was not to-end in mediocrity. 
But the sting of the article was in its title. 
Here was a new paper just started, inviting 
subscriptions of Americans, deliberately 
writing down America, or rather the United 
States, as a “Paradise of Mediocrities.” Was 
this impartiality? Was this disinterested 
criticism? Then, for Heaven’s sake, let us 
have no more of it, nor of the Nation. The 
outrage was keenly felt. Can it be that in 
that distant day we were “parochial”? Read 
these early numbers today and ask your- 
self whether the Nation was, after all, any- 
thing other than it promised to be—a really 
conscientious organ of disinterested crit- 
icism. Later, when it discussed the great 
“nose-pulling case” in Massachusetts, it was 
accused of supporting an estimable Boston- 
ian who was trying to “establish caste” in 
New England. From treason and “incivism” 
to snobbishness, there was no sin or crime 
of which Godkin did not stand accused. The 
Athenians had not been told that Socrates 
was more wicked. 


a great 


“hos- 





The Nation 


The *‘ Nation” and Its Con- 
tributors 


By GUSTAV POLLAK 
history of journal. 
pre- 


eSSeE ntially 


Few periodicals in the 
ism can claim, like the Nation, to 
served their original features 
unchanged during fifty years of 
existence. The Nation of the 
may safely challenge comparison 
number which, on July 6, 1865, was 
by Edwin Lawrence Godkin, as_ editor-in 
chief, and Wendell Phillips Garrison, as lit 
erary editor. Perhaps not many subsequent 
issues have surpassed the initial number in 
solidity, maturity of judgment, and attrac- 
tiveness, of style. Then, as now, the lead- 
ing editorials and the book reviews appear- 
ed anonymously. The imposing list of con- 
tributors, which in the course of time came 
to include the foremost names in American 


have 


continuou 
present da) 
with the 


issued 


literature and science, was represented in| 
the first number by half-a-dozen men, the 
most conspicuous of whom was Charles 


Eliot Norton. To him, to Frederick Law Olm 
ted, and to James Miller McKim, the found- 
ing of the Nation is principally due. Olm 
sted’s connection with the incipiency of the 
Vation was the closest. He had elaborated 
with Mr. Godkin the scheme for a journal 
such as actually emerged in 1865, and he 
was, until the firm of E. L. Godkin & Co., in 
the following year, assumed control of the 
paper, its temporary proprietor. He died, 
famous as the landscape architect of Cen- 
tral Park, in his eighty-second year, Au 
gust 28, 1903. 

It 1s difficult to overestimate the aid ren- 
dered to the Nation by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton during the years when the experiment 
of conducting a journal of its character in 
this country was on trial. “If the paper 
succeeds,” wrote Mr. Godkin, in one of his 


ways ascribe it to you”; and when the suc- 
cess of the Nation was assured, Mr. Godkin 
could say: “Its existence is largely due to 
the support and encouragement which you 
gave me.” 

Norton’s contribution to the first 
of the Nation was a review of Richard Grant 
White’s first volume of his edition of Shake- 
speare, followed, in the second issue, by a 
memorable essay on “The Paradise of Medi- 
ocrities’—-more hopefully patriotic, as we 
now see, than was conceded at the time 
From among Mr. Norton's contributions dur 
ing the early years of his active connection 
with the paper, one recalls a few whose very 
titles show the variety which his pen lent 
to its columns: “Draper’s Civil Policy of 
America,” “Tuscan Sculptors,” “Waste,” | 
“The American Lectureship at Cambridge, | 
England,” “Sir Alexander Grant’s Ethics of | 
Aristotle,” “Mr. Longfellow’s Translation of | 
the Divine Comedy,” “Mr. Emerson’s Poems, 
“The Harvard and Yale Memorial Build-| 
ings,” “Female Suffrage and Education.” 


number 


Among the other contributors to the in-|, 


| Bible.” At 


| July, 


o> 4 


Prof. EE. W 


Arnold's Es 


itial number of the Nation were 
Gurney, of Harvard (“Matthew 
Criticism”); the 
better known by his pseu 


essayist, “aries 


says in 


Astor Bristed, 


donym of “Carl Benson” (“Critics and Cri 
icism” and “Club Life’); G. P. Mars} 
philologist and diplomat (“Were the States 


Ever Suvereign?”’), and Henry James, fat 
and son, the former of whom, well-know! 


i Swedenborgian philosopher and a gifted 
ssayist, wrote on “Carlyle’s Frederick 

Great,” the latter on “The Noble School o! 
Fiction.” Prof. Gurney held the chair of 


a time taught 


President 


Harvard, and for 
Dean 
adviser in 
He 


iistory at 
law. As 
principal 


he was 
the 


was fora 


Roman 
Eliot's 
of the elective system 
editor of the North American 
Mr. Lowell and Mr. Norton 
it. His contributions to the early 
of the Nation marked by 
sive knowledge of 
well as ancient, and his wide reading in the 
fields of philosophy, law, and politics 
Perkins Marsh, for more than twenty 
United States Minister to Italy, was one ef 
the foremost of his time 
Equally interested in 
and the natural published a 
“Compendious Grammar of the 
Language” and a remarkable work on “Th 
Earth as Modified by Human Action.” Le 
sides his striking series of articles on tlie sul 
ject of State sovereignty already 

volumes of the 
Vation a number of papers, entitled “Not« 
New Edition of Webster's Diction 
ary,” and wrote on such subjects as “Pruning 
Forest-Trees,” “Agriculture in Italy,” “Th 
Mont Cenis Tunnel,” “Physical Science in 
Italy,” and “The 
the age of eighty he 


extension 
year 
Review, after 
withdrew from 
numbers 
his 
modern as 


were exten 


the classics, 
(jeorge 


year 


American scholars 
matters of philology 
sciences, he 


Iceland te 


referred t 


he contributed to the early 


on the 


Revision of the 
still 


Proposed 
con 
tributed to the Nation a charming “Biogra 
phy of a Word” and a letter on Lanciani’s 
“Aqueducts of Ancient Rome.” He died in 


1882, at Vallombrosa, in his eighty 


| second year. 
letters to Norton (July 6, 1866), “I shall al-| 


ithe first 


Other writers were probably represented in 
Nation, but their 
established. A 
“A Strange 


number of the 


identity can no longer be 


comment, under the heading of 


| Story,” on a letter written to the Evening 


New York 


campaign 


Post by a chaplain of the First 
Volunteers, foreshadows the 
gainst Gen. B. F. Butler waged by the pa 
per for so many years with extraordinary 
skill and effectivene: Mr. G 

ticle on “The Essence of Reconstruction” and 
his paragraphs in the Week sounded the 
keynote of the Nation's campaign on the 
Southern question And with the initial 
number began the Nation's long fight 
civil service reform, in a paragraph on the 
need of protecting the President against t 
assault of “office-seekers, pardon-seekers, d 


dkin's own ar 


for 


egations and busybodies of both sexes, w! 
threatened to make an end of him.” 


It is lamentable [Mr. Godkin wrote] t} 
some way cannot be hit on of siftir t 
| President's business before it come be 
fore him This is done to a certain 
jextent with his letters, but the men and 
men who want to see him reac him 





5S 


chaff and all. The easiest way of doing 
it would be to render access to him more 
difficult. Whether this could be arranged 


“democracy,” 
letermine. 


without raising doubts of his 


we must leave it to others to 

It took fifty years and determina- 
tion of a latter-day President to realize Mr. 
Godkin's prophetic hope. 

The second number of the Nation intro- 
duced, in a review of Praed’s poems, a new 
member of the staff, John Richard Dennett, 
who for nine years, with the exception of a 
short period spent at Harvard as assistant 
rhetoric, devoted his rare tal- 
ents entirely to the Nation. Like Mr. Garri- 
was only twenty-six when he became 
with the paper, and his maturity 
remarkable as that of the literary 
The experience gained by Mr. Den- 
after his graduation from Har 


the 


professor of 


son, he 
connected 
was as 
editor. 
nett, shortly 
vard, on a cotton plantation in South Caro- 
s thorough familiarity with all 
the 
bled him to act as 
Cotton 
capacity for the first two volumes of the pa- 


lina, and hi 


Southern question, 
Vat 


and he 


the phases of 


the on’s correspondent 


in the States, wrote 


per a series 
Is,” 
first of 
number. 
the 


which attracted wide attention. 
these letters appeared in 
Through the 


shadow of 


the third 


whole of his 
career 
succumbed him. “Of 
what he might have 
constitution better adapted to his surround 
ings,” the Nation, 
however faint, from his extraordinary 


have rarely 


he finally was upon 


accomplished 
wrote “one got an idea, 
pow 
ers of apprehension, which we 
seen equalled and never surpassed.” 

Two other writers, whose connection with 
the more or less frequent contribu 


second 


Nation as 
tors lifelong, 
number—Daniel C, 
Frothingham. It is interesting to notice that 
the future president of John Hopkins, in dis- 
cussing the projected Cornell University, un- 
consciously outlined his own plans for the 
founding of a university, which he 
later to carry into effect at Baltimore. He 
said in the number of the Nation referred to: 


was appeared in the 


Gilman and Octavius B 


The new university, we presume, will not be 
fettered by precedents, but will mark out for 


itself a new path, enlightened by the past, but | 
may be | Congress,” for the issue of December 7, 1865, 


adapted to the present. , It 


ena- | 


in this| 


of articles on “The South as It! 
The | 


short | 
the disease to which | 


with a| 


The Nation 


P. Thompson, contributed to the second num- 
ber of the Nation. Dr. Thompson, in addi- 
tion to filling the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York city from 1845 to 
1871, was, successively, editor of the New 
Englander and the Independent, and was rec- 
ognized as a profound student of Oriental lit- 
erature. His connection with the Nation 
lasted until his death, in Berlin, in 1879. Dr. 
Noah Porter, president of Yale from 1871 to 
1886, also began to write for the Nation with 
the second number. 


The name of Arthur G. Sedgwick, whose 
association with the Nation and Mr. Godkin 
was probably closer, and certainly more con- 
tinuous, than that of any other member of its 
staff, and whem, fortunately, the paper may 
still claim among its occasional contributors, 
occurs in the annotated file before me as 
early as the third number. The mere quanti- 
ty of matter contributed by Mr. Sedgwick to 
the columns of the Nation for more than forty 
| years was prodigious; the style of the youth- 
ful contributor impressed one, in his very 
first article, as unmistakably the Nation’s 
|}own. What was true of him, was true of 
the Nation’s contributors in general. It was 
observed, early in the history of the paper, 
that a peculiar literary flavor and a certain 
|} uniform elevation of treatment, no matter 
what the subject, were among its chief char- 

| acteristics. Mr. Lowell, in a letter to E. L. 
yodkin of September 25, 1866, remarked: 
“Every Friday morning, when the Nation 
| comes, I fill my pipe and read it from be- 
ginning to end. Do you do it all yourself? 
Or are there really so many clever men in 

the country?” 

With the third number of the Nation, Rus- 
sell Sturgis, an authority on architecture 
and kindred subjects, began to write on the 
| fine arts, his contributions continuing until 
his death, February 11, 1909. In the same 
; issue appeared the first of three notable pa- 
| pers by Henry Villard, entitled “Army Cor- 
| respondence.’ 








was | 


The list of “regular or occasional contribu- 
tors,” published in that number, contained 
|the names of Henry W. Longfellow, John 
|G. Whittier, and James Russell Lowell. 
Whittier wrote a poem, “To the Thirty-ninth 





intrusive for us to offer a suggestion to the| but it does not appear that either Long- 
managers of the new university, but we can- | fellow or Lowell, interested as they were in 
oar a | i 

when we reflect) the new venture, felt moved to contribute 

this country error is | to the first volume. Lowell, with character- 
bricks and mortar, but | istic humor, and with his equally character- 

men and books, which constitute a university. | 

We delight |istic inclination to procrastinate, wrote to 
e ae rr 


in appropriate and decorated ar- | 
cites mot we trust that a desire fer | MF. Godkin under date of January 10, 1866: 


not refrain from doing so 


how constantly in one 


repeated It is not 


suitable edifices will not prevent a supply | I have got something half written for you 
of higher wants. Let first-rate teachers be | and hore to finish it to-day—some macaronic 
first secured. Let no expense be spared to| verses on the editorial sham-fight at Rich- 
secure the highest educational ability which | mond, under some such title as “Kettleo-Potto- 
the country will afford. Then, as the scholars | machia.” I am not yet sure whether it is 
assemble, as the courses and plans of the|not dull. However, IT will send it, and you 
university are developed, let such buildings | can use it or not, as you like. I had begun 
ro up as will best provide for the wants|an essay on “Autographs” when I was drawn 
which have been created | off by this. Meanwhile, I have raked out of 


a little poem which I wrote for an 
h for the St. Louis Fair two years 


| 
. imy desk 

Besides Mr. Frothingham, widely known 
autograp 


as the head of the First Independent Liberal | | 


> e 2 uzo. (The Muse doesn't come often to pro- 
Church of New York, another clergyman) goccorst) 1 do not know that it has ever 
of great scholarly attainments, Dr. Joseph! »een printed, and don't think it has. I send 
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it merely to justify my name on your list 
of contributors. I will send you the maca- 
ronics in a day or two, and you may put 
them in the fire if you like. 

Evidently, the “macaronics” referred to 
are identical with the poem printed in the 
Nation of January 25, 1866, under the title 
of “A Worthy Ditty. Sung before the Presi. 
dent his Excellency at Washington, to 4 
Barrel-Organ Accompaniment.” The “little 
poem,” entitled “What Rabbi Jehosha Said 
appeared in the previous number. 

Mr. Lowell’s poetic contributions to the 
Nation, though infrequent, were well-timed, 
and always produced a telling effect. The, 
were generally on the political subjects o; 
the day, such as his caustic “The World's 
Fair” and “Tempora Mutantur,” both print 
ed in August, 1875, and his “Campaign Ep; 
grams,” in the number of October 12, 187; 
In a different vein were his touching trj 
butes to two of his friends—the great physio! 
ogist, Jeffries Wyman (Nation, September 
10, 1877), and Edmund Quincy (May 
1877), himself a valued contributor to th: 
Nation from its foundation. Of Mr. Lo, 
ell’s prose writings in the Nation only a fey 
can now be identified with certainty, su 
as a review of Henry James, jr.’s, “Tales 
and Sketches” (June 24, 1875), two essays 
on “Forster’s Life of Swift” (August 5 and 
26, 1875), and a review of White’s “Natura! 
History of Selborne” (April 27, 1876). 

The fourth number of the Nation marked 
the advent of two writers who were among 
the most important and prolific of all th 
contributors to its columns—William Fran 
cis Allen and Michael Heilprin. Allen was 
an historical scholar of rare attainments 
who held the chair of ancient languages and 
history in the University of Wisconsin fron 
1867 until his death, in 1889. The Natio’ 
said of him, in its obituary notice, that he 
was perhaps the most constant, if not th 
most voluminous, contributor in the quar 
ter-century of the journal’s’ existence 
Searcely a number had appeared withou! 
something from his pen. His first essays 
were political, and connected with his visit 
to South Carolina in 1865. On that jour 
ney he noted down the old slave songs— 
words as well as music—which he after 
wards embodied in a volume (“Slave Songs 
of the United States”) that has remained 
the best work of its kind. The range of 
his interests was remarkable. He wrote in 
the Nation on minority, personal, or pro 
portional representation, on civil-service ' 
form, on city government, village commun! 
ties, etc., and he reviewed, with competen! 
knowledge, books on ornithology, political 
economy, English literature, and ancient and 
modern history. His character was in keep 
ing with such mental endowments. 

There was a certain intellectual and mora! 
kinship between William F. Allen and 
Michael Heilprin. The extent of Mr. Hei! 
prin’s scholarship, as revealed in his con 
tributions to the Nation, was during his 
lifetime known to comparatively few. ©” 
his death, in May, 1888, the editors wrot 
of him: 
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How great is the loss sustained by Ameri- 
ean scholarship through the death of Mr. 
Michael Heilprin, the general public, owing to 
the man’s invincible modesty, cannot know. 
To this journal and its readers it may fairly 
be pronounced irreparable, so largely has he 
contributed during the past twenty years to 
whatever reputation the Nation may have 
acquired for literary accuracy or breadth of 
information. 

From the day he furnished in his first ar- 
ticle-—on “The Crisis in Austria”’—a com- 
prehensive sketch of the political history 
of the Empire since the revolution of 1848, 
Mr. Heilprin gave the Nation, in the words 
of the editors, “the benefit of his extensive 
command of all the leading tongues of mod- 
ern Europe, besides the Latin and Greek 
classics, the Hebrew, and other Oriental 
speech.” And as in his articles on Euro- 
pean affairs, so in his critical reviews, Mr. 
Heilprin set an encyclopedic standard for 
the Nation to which few literary periodicals 
in any language have been able to conform. 

With the appearance of such writers, the 
work of creating a Nation public was now 
well under way. From the beginning, and 
until they laid down their pens, Mr. Godkin 
and Mr. Garrison had, in their conduct of 
the paper, only one aim in view—to make 
it representative of the most enlightened 
American opinion. That they felt it neces- 
sary, in the beginning, to “educate their 
writers” (as Norton wrote to Lowell), as 
well as their readers, merely added zest to 
their task. But the paper was fortunate 
enough to have among its early contribu- 
tors several who possessed something more 
than the art of “weekly journalizing.” Young 
in years, but with all the maturity and 
grace of the master of the craft, James and 
Howells wrote sketches and essays for the 
Nation which have long since passed into 
literature. The first volume contains, from 
Mr. Howells’s pen, such reminiscences of his 
Italian days as “A Pilgrimage to Petrarch’s 
House at Arqua,” “A Visit to the Cimbri,” 
“A Day in Pompeii”; and for the second he 
wrote on “Certain Things in Naples,” on 
“Massimo d’ Azeglio,” “Men and Manners on 
the Way from Ferrara to Genoa,” etc. In 
addition, Mr. Howells contributed in 1865 
and 1866 editorial articles to the columns 
of the Nation. Henry James, jr., was barely 
twenty-two years of age when he wrote his 
article for the first number. Among his con- 
tributions to succeeding volumes of the 
Nation were critical papers on Miss Brad- 
don, Walt Whitman, Eugéni« de Guérin, and 
Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend.” 

Until a few months ago there was still 
among the living one of the most valued of 
the contributors to the first volume of the 
Nation—Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, who 
utilized his experiences in the Civil War in 
an editorial on “The West Point Military 
Academy” (December 28, 1865). He subse- 
quently gave the Nation the benefit of his 
insight into military matters, in such papers 
as “Ought Soldiers to Vote?” and “The 
Militia System”; among his contributions 
to literary criticism were reviews of “Dow- 
den’s Shakespeare,” “A Dictionary of Eng- 
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lish Phrases,” 
land.” 

Gradually the foremost American author- 
ities in many fields gathered to the sup- 
port of the editors of the Nation, solicited 
or unsolicited, most of them to remain true 
to the paper throughout life. Among these 
earliest friends—to mention only a few 
were the scientist and philosopher, Chaun- 
‘ey Wright; the philologist, William Dwight 
Whitney; the jurist, Francis Wayland; the 
diplomatist and student of Russian history, 
Eugene Schuyler; the philanthropist, Charles 
Loring Brace, and the art critic, W. J. Still- 
man, widely known as the United States Con- 
sul, during a memorable period, at Crete and 
Rome. His relations with Mr. Garrison were 
of the most intimate. 
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Chauncey Wright gave a course of uni- 
versity lectures on psychology in Harvard 
College in 1871, and three years later con- 
ducted there a course in mathematical phys- 
ics. Prof. William James wrote of him in 
the Nation at the time of his death, in Sep- 
tember, 1875, at the early age of forty-five: 
“If power of analytic intellect pure and 
simple could suffice, the name of Chauncey 
Wright would assuredly be as famous as it 
is now obscure, for he was not merely the 
great mind of a village—if Cambridge will 
pardon the expression—but either in London 
or Berlin he would, with equal ease, have 
taken the place of master. As little 
of a reader as an educated man well can be, 
he yet astonished every one by his om- 
niscience, for no specialist could talk with 
Chauncey Wright without receiving some 
sort of instruction in his specialty.” Wright's 
contributions to the Nation included articles 
on “Speculative Dynamics,” “Sir Charles 
Lyell,” “McCosh on Tyndall,” and “German 
Darwinism.” 

Eugene Schuyler’s varied diplomatic ca- 
reer was interestingly reflected in the ar- 
ticles and reviews furnished to the Nation 
during the quarter-century of his connection 
with it as a frequent contributor. He began 
to write for the paper with its ninth num- 
ber, and a week before his death, on July 
16, 1890, as Consul-General of the United 
States at Cairo, the Nation had a brief con- 
tribution from his pen. He wrote on “The 
Progress of Russia in Asia” not long before 
he was made Consul at Moscow, and during 
all his subsequent changes of residence—at 
St. Petersburg, where he was Secretary of 
Legation; on his travels in Central Asia; 
at Constantinople, where he was Consul- 
General; while holding the Consulship at 
Birmingham, and as Minister-Resident to 
Greece, Servia, and Rumania—he continued 
to write for the Nation. His most important 
work is his two volumes on Turkestan. 

The foreign correspondence of the Nation 
assumed from the beginning the character 
it has ever since maintained. Edward 
Dicey, for many years editor of the London 
Observer, sent his first letter to the Nation 
in August, 1865, and Auguste Laugel, a not- 
ed contributor to the Paris Temps and the 
Revue des Deur Mondes, began in Decem- 
ber of that year a series of letters which 








ranged for a period of forty 
vast field of French 
cal history. Laugel’s connection 
United States dated from the Civil 
during which he accompanied the 
princes who served on McClellan's staff. He 
died in November, 1914, at Paris, at the age 
of eighty-four. Friedrich Kapp, one of the 
most prominent of the German patriots who 
our shores after the 
works 
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1848, and whose on early German 
American history are of lasting value, acted, 
after his return to Berlin in 1870, for many 
years as the Nation's Berlin correspondent. 
His connection with the paper began with 
the first volume, to which he contributed 
articles on Bismarck and the Prussian con- 
stitutional crisis. Dr. Holst, 
nent author of the “Constitutional 
litical History of the United 
first began to write for the Nation in 1869, 
became one of its foreign 
after his return to Europe in the seventies. 
Jessie White Mario, a noble-souled English 
woman, married to one of the Idealist lead 
ers of the risorgimento, was for forty years 
the principal Italian correspondent of 
Nation. Another valued writer from 
for many years, after his withdrawal from 
Cornell, was Willard Fiske, widely known 
for his Petrarchan collections. The polyglot 
Karl Hillebrand wrote 
from Florence, outdone in absolute mastery 
of a foreign idiom by the Pole, FE. Gryzanow 
ski, whose comments on Italian events and 
philosophic discussions of certain aspects of 
the Franco-German war (“International Ig 
norance,” “Popular Notions of Prussia,” 
etc.) are among the most brilliant pages of 
the Nation. Conspicuous among the corre 
spondence from the British Isles were the 
London letters of Lieut.-Col. Robert D. Os 
born, who had made India and Afghanistan 
his special province, and the first-hand dis- 
cussion of Irish matters, as keen and far- 
sighted as it was patriotic and humane, sent 
by Alfred Webb from Dublin. Leslie Stephen 
also wrote much, for a number of years, on 
British topics. That the Nation is still 
privileged to retain on its list of London 
contributors the names of Lord Bryce and 
Prof. A. V. Dicey is one of its chief distinc 
tions. It is more than forty years since the 
Vation printed the first contributions of 
James Bryce and Professor Dicey. The num- 
ber of June 18, 1874, contained the former's 
review of Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic 
Dictionary—possibly not the first of his 
contributions to the paper. It Is safe to 
say that few important contensporaneous 
events in British public life and the deaths 
of few British leaders in politics, literature, 
and science have been left uncommemorated 
in the pages of the Nation by its distingulsh- 
ed English contributora. 
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It is not possible, within the space at my 
disposal, to do more than allude to some 
of the important events in our own country 
of which the Nation for fifty years has been 
the spectator and—as must be conceded—one 
of the most influential of commentators. Mr. 
Godkin, in his “Retrospect,” on the twenty- 
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fifth anniversary of the paper, touched upon 
the great political and social changes that 
had taken place within that quarter of the 
remarkable has 
been the transformation since then. It is 
profitable to recall some of Mr. Godkin’s 
comments on the events of the earlier pe- 
riod. The bare facts stated emphasize the 
share which the men who spoke through 
the Nation had in promoting political prog- 
ress. What Mr. Godkin said, as to the pass- 
ing away of the military spirit, is of pe- 
cullar interest at the present day. In the 
issue of July 3, 1890, he wrote: 

In the year in which the Nation was start- 
ed there hardly any political observer 
who did not look for the permanent retention 
among us of the military spirit, for a con- 
siderable increase in the standing army, and 
for an increased disposition to use it either 
for purposes of foreign aggression, or for the 
more complete and peremptory assertion of 
central authority. All did not go 
as far as Wendell Phillips when he declared 


century. Surely not less 


was 


1 strong 





in that year, in a speech in Boston, that our | 


old farming and reading republic was at an 
end, and that a strong military and perhaps 
predatory republic was to take its place. But 
ertainly few looked for the rapid disappear- 
ance of the army, and the almost abrupt ban- 
ishment of military topics from the forum of 
popular interest, and for the eagerness with 
which a community which had just been 
throwing all its powers into a fierce military 
struggle, diverted its energies to the business 
of money-making. There was something 
very fine, as well as unexpected, about this, 
and it called forth the admiration, as well as 
the surprise, of the civilized world. 


Mr. Godkin did not have to quote from the 
early columns of the Nation to remind his 
readers what part the paper played in the 
dark days of Reconstruction, and what share 
it had in ushering in a new era in the 
South, with justice to both the negro and 
the whites. Nor did he allude, in his 
“Retrospect,” to the services rendered by 
the Nation during so many years to the 
causes of sound money and of civil service 
and tariff reform. Five years earlier, on the 
completion of its twentieth year, Mr. God- 
kin had spoken of some of the difficulties 
which beset the Nation at a very early pe- 
riod, and had dwelt with pardonable pride 
on some of its achievements: 

Almost in the first number it questioned 
the wisdom and soundness of a plan then in 
favor among many of its friends for having 
Court do the work of recon- 
deciding what was or was not 
form of government.” At a 
omewhat later period it questioned, amid 
much obloquy, the necessity and value of the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, on the suc- 
ess of which a large proportion of the Re- 


the Supreme 
truction, by 
i republican 


publican party had set its heart. It main- 
tained that even if Johnson were impeach- 
le, his conviction might work mischief by 
throwing the Government into the hands of 
tremists, among whom Benjamin F. Butler 
the most influential, and that his ac- 
juittal would simply be the end of a piece 
elaborate and expensive folly In one 
nonth after the failure of the trial the whole 
ountry, including its chief promoters, was 
ashamed of the undertaking The Nation, 
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too, undertook to expose the pretensions of 
Butler to be considered an honest and useful 
politician in 1867, or many years before his 
party found him out, and while criticism of 
him still, in Massachusetts at least, seemed 
an expression of indifference to the results 
of the war. In fact, it was nearly ten years 
in advance of popular opinion about this 
particular politician, and has had the satis- 
faction of seeing its very earliest diagnoses of 
him accepted by all Republicans at last... . 

The Nation opposed the greenback theory 
from the first moment of its appearance, and 
when it had such very respectable Republican 
champions as the late Oliver P. Morton; and 
advocated a return to specie payments when 
a large number of leading Republicans doubt- 
ed whether a return would ever be practi- 
cable, and, if practicable, desirable. It was, if 
not the first journal to engage in regular and 
persistent advocacy of civil-service reform, 
after Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, had 
brought it up in Congress, certainly the first 
to place it in the front rank of public ques- 
tions. The first foreign complication, its dis- 
cussion of which attracted any attention, was 
the Alabama case, in which it, from the 
opening of the negotiations, attacked the 
theory of consequential damages, then in 
much favor with the public, and continued 
to attack it amid some obloquy, until it was 
the Geneva 
Tribunal. The silver craze it opposed from 
the beginning, and has had the satisfaction 
of seeing the correctness of most of its po- 
sitions as regards the use of silver in the 
United States acknowledged by most of its 
opponents. 

The political course of the Nation, after 
its consolidation with the Evening Post in 
1881, is properly part of the history of the 
latter journal. In Mr. Garrison’s hands the 
Nation’s literary reputation was secure, 
while Mr. Godkin was engrossed by his 
daily labors on the Evening Post; and after 
he had laid down his pen, aud Mr. Garrison 
assumed entire editorial control of the Na- 
tion, it suffered no loss of prestige. The 
men who conferred on the Nation part of 
their own scientific and literary lustre con- 
tinued to write for it, and a new generation 
worthily filled the gaps caused by death. 
Of the giants who have passed away, and 
who, with their services to the paper, had 
given their friendship to its editors, during 
the first twenty-five years of its history and 
a good part of the second period, only a few 
can be commemorated in this place. One 
of the foremost, who did not quite round 
out the first quarter-century of his im- 
portant contributions to the Nation, was 
Asa Gray, the great botanist, who died in 
January, 1888. Some of his articles, such 
as “Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication” (Nation, March, 1868), “Evo- 
lution and Theology” (January 15, 1874), 
his summing up of the conclusions concern- 
ing insectivorous plants (April 2 and 9, 
1874), “What is Darwinism?” (May 28, 
1874), and his review of “Darwin's Insec- 
tivorous and Climbing Plants” (January 6 
and 13, 1876), have become permanent parts 
of the literature on their subjects, Professor 
Gray’s last contribution to the Nation was 
an exhaustive review of Darwin’s “Life.” 





His expositions of Darwinism and kindred 
philosophical matters were not the least of 
his great services to science. In his let. 
ters to Sir Joseph Hooker and to Sir Charles 
Lyell, Darwin frequently expressed his deep 
appreciation of Gray’s approval and crit. 
icism. He wrote to Lyell in 1860: “No one. 
I think, understands the whole case better 
than Asa Gray.” 

Several of William James’s brilliant pa. 
pers on philosophical and physiological supb- 
jects first saw the light in the columns 
of the Nation. One recalls, among oth- 
ers, his “Moral Medication”—a review of 
Liébault’s “Du Sommeil et des Etats Ana- 
logues” (Nation, July, 1868)—his paper on 
Taine’s “Intelligence” (August, 1872), his 
discussion of “Vivisection” (February, 
1875), his “German Pessimism”—a review 
of Pfleiderer’s “Der moderne Pessimismus” 
(October, 1875)—and his article on Mauds- 
ley’s. Ferrier’s, and Luys’s treatises on the 
Mind and Brain (June, 1877). 

To the manysidedness of the great mathe- 
matical astronomer, Simon Newcomb, the 
pages of the Nation bear ample testimony. 
The titles of some of his contributions to the 
earlier volumes speak for themselves: “Bow- 
en’s American Political Economy” (Nation, 
May, 1870), “Proctor on the Moon” (Octo- 
ber, 1873), “The District Investigation” 
(June, 1874), “Price on Currency and Bank- 
ing” (December, 1875), “Walker on the 
Wages Question” (July, 1876), “Who Are the 
Friends of Negro Suffrage?” (January, 1877), 
“The Life-Insurance Failures” (March, 1877), 
an obituary article on Prof. Joseph Henry 
(May, 1878), “Education at the Naval Acad- 
emy” (June, 1878), “The Signal-Service Suc- 
cession” (December, 1880). That even in his 
later years Professor Newcomb continued to 
be stirred by the practical questions of the 
day, was evidenced by such articles in the 
Nation as his “Shall We Raise a Statue to 
[Boss] Shepherd?” (October, 1902), “The 
Functions of the Senate” (November, 1903), 
“The Cost of Life-Insurance Business” (July, 
1905), and “What the Navy Needs” (Decem- 
ber, 1905). 

Particularly intimate were the Nation's 
relations with Gen. J. D. Cox, Grant’s high- 
minded and ill-used Secretary of the In- 
terior. “For a generation,” Mr. Garrison 
wrote in his obituary article, “we have en- 
joyed with him an intimacy characterized 
by entire mutual esteem through all viciss!- 
tudes of opinion; enlivened by constant in- 
tercourse by letter, in connection with that 
attached and cordial collaboration which has 
lent so much weight to the reviews of this 
journal.” A few of the subjects treated by 
Gen. Cox in the Nation were: “General Jo 
seph E. Johnston’s Narrative” (May, 1874), 
“General Sherman’s Memoirs” (June, 
1875), “The Army of the Cumberland” (De 
cember, 1875), “The House of Representa 
tives” (an editorial, April, 1878), “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure” (editorial, September, 
1878), “Howard’s Nez-Percé War” (August, 
1881), “Van Horne’s Life of General Thom- 
as” (October, 1882). 

Henry C. Lea, the historian of medieval 
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Europe, author of the monumental “History | 
of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages,” often 
chose the Nation as a medium for express- 
ing his views on some of the many sub- 
jects that engaged his attention. 

Charles Francis Adams, jr., kept up an ac- 
tive connection with the Nation and its edi- 
tors during all his life. The first of his con- 
tributions, as nearly as can be traced, was 
an article on “The Secret of the Rise in 
Steel” (Nation, March, 1870). In subsequent 
issues he treated, among many other sub- 
jects, “Railroad Subsidies” (October, 1870), 
“The ‘Pooling’ of Railroad Receipts” (No- 
yember, 1870), “Railroad Investments” (Au- 
gust, 1872), “The Farmers’ Clubs and the 
Railroads” (April, 1873), “The Experience 
of a Great Corporation” (October, 1874), 
“The Railroad Usury Law” (April, 1881), 
and “Sewall’s Diary” (a book review, July 
and August, 1882). 

It would be an interesting task, did space 
permit, to follow in the pages of the Nation 
the development of American thought dur- 
ing the fifty years of the journal's existence. 
That the work of the editors and the writ- 
ers of the Nation—many of whom had so 
largely aided in the country’s progress—was 
constructive in the best sense of the word, 
will, after the lapse of so many years, be 
readily conceded. The story of an impor- 
tant epoch in our economic history is told 
in such contributions as David A. Wells’s lu- 
minous comments on matters of internal rev- 
enue and on the enormous discretionary pow- 
ers of the Secretary of the Treasury (October, 
1872), and his article on the absurdities in 
American local taxation (February, 1873); 
in Edward Atkinson’s papers on the con- 
traction of the currency, and in Prof. W. G. 
Sumner’s discussions of the tariff and bi- 
metallism. To enumerate the most notewor- 
thy articles in the Nation on subjects con- 
nected with the natural sciences, philosophy, 
jurisprudence, history, Biblical criticism, 
philology, and a large field of belles-lettres, 
is to tell the great names of the last fifty 
years. A few may still be added to the list 
of the warmest friends of the paper from its 
early years. None, perhaps, was closer to 
Mr. Godkin than Francis Parkman, of whom 
he said: “He impressed me, of all the men I 
have ever known, as the most of an Amer- 
ican.” Parkman was not a frequent con- 
tributor to the Nation, but what he 
wrote was generally on the subjects near- 
est to his heart. One recalls his re- 
views of “Découvertes et Etablissements 
des Francais dans l’Ouest et dans le 
Sud de l’Amérique Septentrionale” (Sep- 
tember, 1876), “Montcalm et le Canada 
Francais” (May, 1877), and “The Chron- 
icle of the St. Lawrence” (July, 1878). Fran- 
cis James Child, author of the classic “Eng- 
lish and Scottish Ballads,” and one of the men 
whose achievements in letters and devotion 
to the highest interests of the country have 
made their university illustrious, was from 
the inception of the Nation one of its most 
valued contributors. Few of the literary 
men of New England wrote more constant- 
ly for the Nation, or were more in sympathy 
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with Mr. Garrison's ideals, than Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. With him may be 
linked, as holding al! his life a message for 
freedom, in thought and action, John White 
Chadwick, for forty pastor of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn. His 
connection with the Nation began in Vol- 
ume I, with a notice of the life of Edward 
Irving, and his last review was printed 
shortly before his death, in 1904. Col. 
George E. Waring, who by his work as a 
sanitary engineer placed New York city 
and the whole country under deep obliga- 
tions, began in the early seventies to write 
for the Nation on the subjects which he had 
so thoroughly mastered. Another special- 
ist of high renown, who for thirty 
gave the Nation the benefit of his exten- 
sive knowledge, was Prof. W. W. Goodwin. 
The most notable of his contributions to 
the Nation were the articles on Schliemann’s 
discoveries. One who did much important 
work for the Nation in its early 
should be remembered—Earl Shinn, who, 
while studying art in Paris, wrote some 
graphic letters to the paper, and for a num- 
ber of years was its principal art critic. 
The editors said of him that he employed 
a vocabulary of remarkable scope and orig- 
inality, and delighted as much in the strokes 
of his pen as of his brush. One of his early 
Nation letters from Paris attracted the at- 
tention of Lowell, who wrote to Mr. Godkin 
(July, 1869): “I haven’t seen a better 
piece of writing than that French atelier. 
It is the very best of its kind. Cherish that 
man, whoever he is.” 


years 


years 


years 


Not the least important part of the Na- 
tion’s work was done by men who culti- 
vated a restricted specialty with life-long 
devotion, content with the appreciation of 
the discriminating few. There leap to one’s 
mind two writers on military affairs, Gen. 
Francis W. Palfrey—‘“as fine an example of 
patriot and Puritan stock as this genera- 
tion has seen,” Mr. Garrison said of him— 
who wrote admirably on Antietam and Fred- 
ericksburg and other campaigns of the Civil 
War, and John Codman Ropes, an eminent 
student of military history in general and the 
admirer and authoritative historian of Bona- 
parte—and yet no imperialist. Robert Traill 
Spence Lowell, the elder brother of James 
Russell, enriched the columns of the Nation 
with articles, written in a peculiarly racy 
style, on his favorite subject—Newfound- 
land. The Rev. Samuel Beal, professor of 
Chinese at University College, London, wrote 
learnedly and agreeably on Buddhism, 
and Lieut.Commander Henry H. Gorringe, 
remembered for his semi-naval exploit in 
bringing to these shores the Alexandrian 
obelisk, treated of the Interoceanic Canal, 
the North African Inland Sea, and other gi- 
gantic projects around which his fertile mind 
played. And there was the stanch Amer- 
ican, Fitzedward Hall, many years of whose 
romantic life were spent in England, teach- 
ing Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Indian Juris- 
prudence, who sent to the Nation the fruits 
of his minute studies in English lex!i- 
cography. But I must resist the temptation to 
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speak of so many more, who ought to find 


a place in the list of Nation friends and 
writers 

Some of the earliest contributors, fortu 
nately, remain with us, a few still to la 


bor on in the pursuit of ideals identified 
with them and the Nation. Charles W. Eliot's 
pen is as tireless to-day as when he began 
to write on scientific subjects for the Nation 
in 1866, and Basil L. Gildersleeve still graces 
any subject he touches upon, as in the days 
thirty-four years 
inimitable letters in the Nation on the per 
formance of “(2dipus Tyrannus” at Har 
vard. One of the most important and most 
prolific of the writers for the Nation sur 
vives in the person of C. C. Nott, born in 
1827, President Lincoln's appointee as Judge 
of the Court of Claims, who enlightened the 
earlier generation of Nation 
some of the weightiest aspects of Constitu 
tional law. It is a pleasure to include with 
living witnesses of a bygone period 
contributors like Gen. A. A. Woodhull, whe 
has furnished the Nation with so many valu 
able papers, during so many years, on clima 
tology, modern theories of infection, 
other medical subjects; Prof Charles H 
Moore, long identified with American art and 
art criticism; Prof. C. H. Toy, equally prom 
inent at Harvard in another domain, that 
of Hebrew and other Oriental literatures; 
the eminent botanist, Prof. George L. Good 
ale; Horace White, whose important discus 
sions of economic subjects cover almost the 
entire period of the Nation's existence, and 
the bearer of a name forever associated with 
the founding of the Nation, herself a cher 
ished contributor to its columns, Miss Grace 
Norton. 

While thus dwelling, with not unpardon 
able satisfaction, on its past achievements, 
the Nation faces the new tasks before it with 
new hope. Twenty-five years ago, Mr. God 
kin, looking forward as well as backward, 
wrote: 


when ago—he wrote his 


readers on 


these 


and 


colleges of the country have 
since the Nation 
of advanced stu 
were 


The leading 
been almost 
was started, 


transformed 
and a class 
dents have come into existence who 
and unexpected at the 
the war. The schools of political 
which the principal universities now 
tain turn out yearly both writers and think 
ers whose contributions to the literature of 
political philosophy, history, archwology, po- 


unknown close of 
science 


con- 


litical economy, and administrative law ar 
extremely important, and have placed the 
country in the very front rank in fields of 
inquiry in which it was, five-and-twenty 


years ago, almost wholly unrepresented. Not 
only have they made the task of conductins 
a critical journal like the Nation increasingly 
easy, but they carry on periodicals of thet: 
own, in which the best thought of the time 
on political and economic questions finds a: 
quate expression 


The history of the twenty-five years nov 
closed has borne out Mr. Godkin’'s prophecy 
With its old traditions and the impulses of 
a new life stirring throughout the land, the 
Vation of the future may hope to be wor 
thy of the Nation of the past. 
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Fifty Years of Books 


A SKETOH OF BOOK PUBLISHING IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE HALF-CENTURY SUCCEEDING 
1860. 





By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 





The year 1860 was for the United States 
one of general prosperity. The crops, both 
in the South and in the North, had been 
above the average, and in most divjsions 
of business there had been substantial re 
covery from the depression that followed 
the financial disasters of 1857. The political 
contests, which turned in the main upon 
the fight for the restriction of slavery, and 
which had brought out from the South 
threats of the dissolution of the Union, were 
bitter; but the people of the North were 
not actively impressed with any threat eith- 
er of the breaking up of the Union or of 
civil war. They could not free themselves 
from the feeling that in 1860, as in previous 
decades, the threats of disunion were part 
of the political game and did not call for 
serious consideration. In the South, the be 
lief was prevalent that whenever the slave 
States might decide that it was necessary, 
for the purpose of maintaining their pecu- 
liar institution, to withdraw from the Union, 
their independence could be obtained without 
war. The Southerners had no thought that 
the men in the North would be ready to fight 
rather than to see the republic destroyed. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the threats 
made throughout the South, during the 
spring of 1860, of separation from the Union, 
and of war in case that separation should 
be opposed, not permitted to inter- 
fere very seriously with the business under- 
takings and investments throughout the 
country. 


were 


The publishing trade, which had suffered 
severely during the disasters of 1857 and in 
the years succeeding the panic, had fairly 
recovered its normal status and its hopeful- 
ness for the future. 

In 1860, as had been the case for the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century or more, Bos- 
ton might fairly be considered as the chief 
centre of literary and of publishing activi- 
ties, particularly in connection with the pro- 
duction of books by American authors. Phil- 
adelphia, while maintaining the traditions 
dating back to the printing press of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and sending out from year 
to year an Increasing group of books of im 
portance, had lost ground relatively. The 
productions of its presses represented in the 
main the work of local writers. Philadelphia 
was not attracting to itself the literary work- 
ers of the other States. New York, already 
taking assured lead in the general business 
of the country, was, during the years suc 
ceeding 1860, making large strides in the 
developing of its printing and publishing 
business. Its presses were not, like those 
of Philadelphia, in the main dependent upon 
the productions of the writers of the neigh- 
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\racting to itself from all parts of the con- 
tinent not only the active-minded men who 
were concerned with trade, with finance, 
and with commerce, but hundreds of those 
who had intellectual ambitions and who 
hoped in coming to the great city on the 
coast to find or to make opportunity for the 
expression of their thought and for a lijt- 
erary career. 

New England, which loyally accepted Bos- 
ton as its metropolis, could, however, dur- 
ing this period lay claim to much the larger 
number of authors whose works possessed a 
national importance and in not a few cases a 
transatlantic reputation. 

Hawthorne, whose first writings were 
printed in New York in 1849, had won im- 
mediate fame for himself by his romance, 
“The Scarlet Letter,” issued by Ticknor & 
Fields in Boston in 1850. With the name of 
Hawthorne, these enterprising publishers 
were able to associate those of Emerson, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Whipple, and 
many other active-minded New Englanders. 
Early in the sixties, Ticknor & Fields took 
over from the firm of John P. Jewett & Co. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Mrs. Stowe. This 
book had not only crystallized anti-slavery 
sentiment throughout the English-speaking 
communities of America and of England, 
but had done much to shape, in regard to 
the anti-slavery fight in the United States, 
the opinion of the whole world. Mr. Jewett, 
who had been fortunate enough to obtain 
the publication, ought to have been able to 
make from this book the foundation of a 
successful business. 

In the years following 1860, Mrs. Stowe 
followed up “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with a 
long series of volumes accepted as belong- 
ing to the best literature of the age. At 
about the time when Ticknor & Fields were 
securing the writings of Mrs. Stowe, they 
took over from the firm of Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. the recently established Atlantic 
Vonthly. In those years, the Atlantic served 
chiefly as an expression of the thought of 
New England. Widening its sources of con- 
tributions and extending its influence, it 
has now won recognition as the leading lit- 
erary monthly of the United States. 


The publications of the firm of Ticknor & 
Fields were in later years taken over by the 
firm which is at this time doing business 
under the name of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
With the advantage of the foundation of the 
group of American authors brought together 
by their predecessors, and with additions to 
the list of authors, American and English, 
of the later generation, Houghton Mifflin 
Co. have retained a position in the very 
first group of the publishers of America and 
of the world. 

Little, Brown & Co., whose firm dates 
back to 1837, were in 1860 leaders among the 
publishers of New England, as they are to 
day among the publishers of the country. 
Their principal interest had been in the pro 
duction of authoritative law books, but they 
had in their hands in this period the im- 
portant historical works of George Bancroft 





borhood, The city was, like a magnet, at- 


and Francis Parkman. Parkman's first 


book, like that of Hawthorne, had been pub. 
lished in New York, and he had been so far 
discouraged with the result that he hag 
doubted whether he would continue work 
as an author. 

The firm of Roberts Bros. began in the 
later sixties a publishing business which, 
largely through the efforts of its literary 
manager, Mr. Niles, won prompt reputation 
for its recognition and effective manage. 
ment of good literature, English and Amer. 
ican. The firm obtained early prestige and 
business connections through the enormous 
success of the “Little Women” and later 
books of Louisa Alcott. Mr. Niles came into 
personal relations with English authors and, 
years in advance of the beginning of the 
system of international copyright, he ar- 
ranged to make payments to these authors 
for the American editions of their books. 
The death of Mr. Niles, after some twenty- 
five years of publishing service, brought the 
activities of the firm to a close, and its bus- 
iness was taken over by Little, Brown & Co. 
After the annexation of Roberts’s list, this 
firm widened out its undertakings in gener- 
al literature. It continued for many years, 
as the representatives of A. & C. Black, 
of Edinburgh, to publish in imported sup- 
plies the successive editions of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. The work found an 
increasing sale, which finally warranted the 
production in 1889 of an edition printed on 
this side of the Atlantic, and the control of 
this American edition came over to the New 
York house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

One of the reasons, in addition to the in- 
creasing demand for the work from Amer- 
ican readers, for bringing into print an 
American edition was to include certain 
articles by American authors. The English 
contributions could not, under the copyrigh! 
conditions prior to 1891, obtain protection in 
the United States. It was the hope, how- 
ever, of the Scotch publishers and of their 
American representatives that it would be 
possible to protect, at least in their en- 
tirety, volumes which were made up in part 
of American material. To further such pro- 
tection, these American articles were, be 
fore being issued in the Encyclopedia, 
brought into print in separate copyrighted 
volumes. The attempt on the part of the 
Blacks and their American representatives 
to protect their great undertaking from ap- 
propriation by American reprinters in Phil- 
adelphia and in the West brought about a 
long series of litigation beginning with 
1879. The earlier decisions given in the 
United States Court in Philadelphia were 
adverse to the claim of the producers of the 
Encyclopedia for the control in this coun 
try of their material as connected with the 
Encyclopedia title. One of these Philadelphia 
judges went out of his way to specify this 
attempt as an impudent interference with 
“a legitimate American industry” (namely, 
that of printing unauthorized editions of 
British books). 

In the twenty years succeeding 1879, there 
came about a steady development of judicial 
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a like development on the part of the opin- 
ion of the whole literary community, in fa- 
vor of such interpretation of the principles 
of common law as would enable the produc- 
er of a work to maintain the good-will prop- 
erty that had been built up for the title of 
such work as a result of efforts and invest- 
ments extending over a series of years. The 
later editions of the Encyclopedia were able, 
therefore, to obtain protection not only be- 
cause the material was in part American 
in origin, but on the simple ground that a 
great good-will property had been built up by 
the producers of the Encyclopedia, and that 
it was to the interest of the American com- 
munity that investments in undertakings of 
this character should be encouraged. The 
series of decisions which have brought to a 
close undertakings constituting “unfair com- 
petition,” and the establishment of protec- 
tion for “good will” connected with a title, 
date from the fight to prevent fraudulent is- 
sues of the Encyclopedia Britannica from be- 
ing sold in this country. The management 
of the American editions of this work has, 
therefore, been of first importance in connec- 
tion with the history of international pub- 
lishing undertakings. 

The great educational house of Boston, 
with a second house in New York and 
branches all over the country, during the 





publishing houses were the Harpers, the 
Appletons, Charles Scribner, G. P. Putnam, 
Sheldon, Hurd & Houghton, Randolph, and 
Carter. 

The Harpers, whose book-publishing busi- 
ness was begun in 1832, were carrying on 
their two periodicals, Harper's Monthly and 
Harper's Weekly. They had an important 
educational list, which years later was trans- 
ferred to the American Book Company. They 
were adding from year to year noteworthy 
books in general literature from American 
authors; and they had what was probably 
the most considerable list of that day of 
American editions of books originating in 
Great Britain. Some of the British 
such as the stories of Thackeray, and later 
of Thackeray's daughter, Anne, afterwards 
Lady Ritchie, Miss Mulock, Charles 
ete., came into print first in the pages of the 
magazine. In the international 
copyright, a firm which, like the Putnams, 
the Harpers, and others, had direct 
spondents in London, while not 
tion to obtain exclusive control] in the States 
of the books of English authors, was able to 
make an early market for such books and 
frequently to crush out any competing edi- 


fiction, 


Reade, 


absence of 


corre 


in a posi- 


tions. The payments to English authors 
were not large, but in the greater number 


of cases at least they were all that the mar 


last quarter of a century, is that of Ginn &| Ket would afford for books that could not 


Co. 
to maintain for Boston a substantial propor- 
tion of the book output of the country. 


| 


Ginn’s list of textbooks has done much | be protected. 


Partly with a view of reaching a wide gen 
eral public, but chiefly, I imagine, for the 


The publication of books for young people| purpose of making effective the fight against 


constituted the chief interest during this 
decade of the firm of Lee & Shepard, of Bos- 
ton, with which in later days was consolidat- 
ed the house of D. Lothrop & Co., which 
had also been active in the production of chil- 
dren’s books. “Oliver Optic” and Martha 
Finley, the author of the Elsie books, were 
writers whose volumes obtained the largest 
popularity with the children of this genera- 
tion. 

New England had at this time 
publishing centres outside of Boston. In 
Andover, the interests of orthodox theology, 
under which heading were classed Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian writers, were taken 
care of by W. F. Draper. His business closed 
only as late as 1910, after the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary had been merged into the 
Theological School of Harvard University. 

The publishing house in Springfield, which 
might be considered also as a publishing 
house for the country and for the whole 
English-speaking world, was that of Mer- 
riam, which had developed from decade to 
decade the famous dictionary first compiled 
by the New Englander, Noah Webster. 

Hartford was carrying on a business im- 
portant in bulk, if not perhaps in literary 
quality, in the production and sale of sub- 
scription books; that is to say, of books that 
were distributed by canvassers throughout 
the country. In later years the publication 
of subscription books was developed to great- 


several 


er proportions in New York and in Phila- 
delphia. 
In New York, at this time, the leading 





other publishers who were reprinting books 
asserted by them to be “Harper authors,” the 
Harpers started a little later than the time 
now in question the publication of the 
Franklin Square Library The 
numbers in this series of paper-bound quar 
the 
many of 


of fiction. 


tes sold at 15 and library came 
to include the names of the 
popular of the British fiction writers of the 
day. The reprinters, who were not prepared, 
in the absence of any copyright protection, 
to accept the claim of the Harpers to the 
control of English authors to whom they had 
made courtesy payments, were flooding the 
market with similar cheap paper-bound is- 
sues of these authors. But few of these re- 
printers succeeded in maintaining even for 
a brief term any remunerative business in 
the publication of unauthorized reprints. 
John Munro, a capable Canadian, who had 
gone early into the reprint business, did, 
however, make a success with his ventures 
Munro and the other printers of such unau- 
thorized issues were naturally the most vig- 
orous opponents of the various attempts to 
secure international copyright, which finally 
resulted in the act of 1891. 
The house of Appletons, 
had been organized a little later than that 
of the Harpers, had an important education 
al list which was transferred later to the 
American Book Company. They published 
successive editions of “Appleton’s Encyclo 
pedia,” which was the best literary work of 
reference as yet produced in this country 
The scientific lists of the Appletons, selected 
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largely under the counsel of Dr. E. L. You 
mans, came to possess distinctive import 
ance. It was Dr. Youmans who brought the 
house into correspondence with British writ 
ers like Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, 
and others; and it was through Dr 
Youmans that was instituted the Internation 
al Science This 
ance not merely on the ground of the value 
of the material prepared by writers of a 
the several subjects consideres 


also 


series. series had import 


l 
thority on l 
selected from all parts of the world, and pre 
sented at a very moderate priee for Amer} 
but helped 
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precedent 
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can readers, 
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in interna 
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George VP 


maintained for years before by 

Putnam, that publishing undertakings ought 
not to be limited by political boundaries. Lit 
erature and science and art were the proper 


ty of the whole world Dr. Youmans too} 
early advantage of the 
ance of which had also 
George P. Putnam as 
the lessening of the 

dividing 
amount of the compensation due to the anu 


the 
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tribution; while it 
the final consumer, 
large amount of authoritative material suit 


reader or student, a 


moderate 


than would ever have been possible f: 


the case of the same work produced for one 


cost 


market only. 

The practice that was maintained by such 
houses as the Appletons, Scribners, Robert 
, in advance of ar 
making pay 
ments to transatlantic authors, helped to d: 
both sides of the Atlantic 
opinion in behalf of an international copy 
right system. It became possible to refer to 
these international 
books which, while making due recognition 
of the rights of the author, gave inexpensive 
material for the needs of the American 
lic. 

The had founded 


by Charles Scribner in the early fifties. The 


international copyright law, of 


velop on publie 


series as example of 


pub 


be en 


house of Scribner 
firm took from the beginning of its opera 
tions an important part in international! re 
lations. In these earlier years, as in later 
times, its group of theological publication: 
comprising works from both 
Atlantic, had been of distinctive importance 
but its managers had also been interested {1 
into relations with Enzliat 
In coéperation with English hous 


sides of the 


coming early 
writers. 
es, they brought out the American edition 
of many important series, such as the work 
of Froude, the “Epochs of History,” the Hib 
bert Lectures, and the of Steven 
son. Their list of American authors includ 
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ed some of the most popular writers of the 
half-century from Marion Harland and 
Frank Stockton to Thomas Nelson Page. The 
connection of the firm with the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica has al- 
ready been referred to. Among the popular 
Scribner authors of this earlier period may 
be mentioned Dr. John G. Holland, who in- 
terested himself later in bringing into ex- 
istence the earlier Scribner’s Monthly. The 
heads of the house of Scribner had from an 
early date been active with the Appletons 
and with the Putnams in the work for inter- 
national copyright. 

The list of George P. Putnam included 
during these years the works of Washington 
Irving, Bayard Taylor, Susan Warner, and a 
number of other American authors. It in- 
cluded also an increasing list of the author- 
ized American editions of English books. 
Mr. Putnam originated and carried on dur- 
ing the years of the Civil War the “Rebel- 
lion Record,” which has since proved an 
indispensable quarry for the work of his- 
torians of the war. Mr. Putnam was the 
first American publisher to invade England, 
and he carried on publishing business in 
London from 1841 to 1848. Since 1848, the 
Putnams have maintained close publishing 
relations with Great Britain, and their books 
bear the imprint of New York and London. 
Up to the time of his death, in 1872, George 
P. Putnam gave unremitting effort to the 
work of obtaining international copyright. It 
was his belief that an international copy- 
right relation was not only essential for the 
repute and ethical standards of the 
book-reading communities of the United 
States, but that it would prove of essential 
for the interests of publishers, of 
authors, and of readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. During the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, the Putnams brought into print author- 
itative editions of the series of the Writings 
of the Fathers of the Country from Wash- 
ington to Lincoin. 


good 


service 


Anson D. F. Randolph, who was also in- 
terested from an early date in the interna- 
tional copyright undertaking, had given his 
energies chiefly to the development of a re- 
tail business. He had brought together upon 
his list a number of religious authors, most 
of whom were his personal friends, and he 
also had some books of a popular character, 
such as the “Stepping Heavenward” of Mrs. 
Prentice, 

M. W. Dodd, the founder of the firm later 
known as Dodd, Mead & Co., had given his 
books of a religious 


attention largely to 


character. Even such fiction as the Schdén- 


berg-Cotta books was largely of this na 
ture Under the management of Mr. Dodd's 
on and successor, Mr. F. H. Dodd, the 


firm was widened out with 
The most 


of the 
of large importance, 
of these International 
After some twenty-five years 


busines 
undertaking 
noteworthy was the 
Encyclopaedia 
of development, a reshaped, one may perhaps 
not venture to say a final, edition is now in 
Dodd's monthly, The 


the press. literary 
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the interests of authors, publishers, and read- 
ers. 

The house of Sheldon concerned itself 
partly with educational books, and largely 
with popular religious literature. The Shel- 
dons made a great success with the Ameri- 
can editions of Spurgeon’s sermons, from 
which, notwithstanding the absence of copy- 
right protection, the author obtained im- 
portant returns. 

Robert Carter & Bro. controlled a large 
part of the business of supplying the books 
for Sunday-school libraries, Presbyterian and 
others. They had on their list a number of 
wholesome popular books for young people, 
such as the “Rutherford Children,” by the 
Warner sisters. The firm brought its busi- 
ness to a close after the death of Robert Car- 
ter in the early eighties. 

Ivison, Blakeman & Co. and A. S. Barnes 
& Co. were during this period probably the 
largest educational publishers in the coun- 
try. It was, I believe, under the direction 
of Henry Ivison that the great combination 
was made between the New York education- 
al publishers and two houses of the West, 
which resulted in the organization of the 
American Book Company. 

The interests of the medical profession 
were supplied in New York by William Wood 
and by the medical department of D. Apple 
ton & Co. The authoritative publishers of 
scientific and technical publications were 
John Wiley & Son, whose house dates back 
to 1837, and David Van Nostrand. The most 
important production, speaking commercial- 
ly, of Van Nostrand, was Casey’s “Tactics,” 
which was put together rather hurriedly in 
i861 in order to meet the urgent needs of 
the newly constituted volunteer army. The 
“Tactics” was printed in three volumes, and 
in the years between ’61 and ’65 Van Nos- 
trand placed “in the field,” so to speak, no 
less than 300,000 sets. 

Nearly every youngster who went into the 
ranks during these years was impressed with 
the thought that he might wake up any 
morning and find himself a brigadier, and 
that it was important to have the neces- 
sary preparation. He was, therefore, not 
content to purchase the first volume, which 
provided the Manual of Arms and the rou- 
tine for the soldier, but he put into his 
haversack also the two volumes giving the 
principles of regimental and brigade drill 
and of larger military movements. These 
books were scattered over every battlefield of 
the Confederacy. 

The firm of Henry Holt & Co. was found- 
ed in 1866 under the style of Leypoldt & 
Holt. From the beginning its undertakings, 
outside at least the list of textbooks, were 
all to be classed as belonging to liter- 
ature with a high literary standard. Among 
the transatlantic authors whose books were 
issued (before the copyright law of 1891) in 
authorized editions, the most noteworthy 
were Mill, Maine, Taine, and Symonds. One 
of their latest publishing undertakings, the 
Unpopular Review, represents a personal in- 
terest of its editor, the founder of the 


have been described, and with justice, as 
presenting the most noteworthy collection 
of essays that have thus far been brought 
into print in the United States. 

The Century Company, which began busi- 
ness in 1870 with the publication of the Cen- 
tury Magazine (a development of the orig. 
inal Scribner’s), succeeded in the course of 
a few years in building up a valuable list of 
hymn-books and a group of important works 
of reference, of which the Century Diction- 
ary was the most noteworthy. 

Funk & Wagnalls, a house under Meth- 
odist management, had obtained a circle of 
readers throughout the country for their re- 
ligious publications. Their most important 
undertaking was, however, the great Stand- 
ard Dictionary. Their well-edited periodical, 
the Literary Digest, has been of noteworthy 
service in furthering the circulation of 
books. 

The imprint of the firm of F. H. Revell & 
Co., of New York and Chicago, has been as- 
sociated with a series of popular religious 
works and of fiction largely religious in its 
character. 

After the year 1870 New York became 
more and more the centre of the publishing 
activities of the country. Authors found in 
New York, first in magazines and later in 
the larger book-publishing facilities, better 
opportunities for presenting their produc- 
tions to the public than were offered in any 
other city. A country made up of many 
communities, with diversified interests, with 
local pride, with great variety of local char- 
acteristics, will never, however, accept the 
domination, or even for long the assured 
preéminence, of any literary centre. By 1880 
the city of Chicago, which had long been an 
important centre for the distribution of 
books, began to take charge also of their 
production. 

The firm of S. C. Griggs & Co., succeeded 
by that of A. C. McClurg & Co., brought 
into publication various series of textbooks, 
largely prepared by Western educational 
workers and, therefore, particularly ad- 
dressed to Western interests; to which has 
been added a group, becoming in these later 
years of increasing importance, of works in 
general literature. 

Among the New York firms whose opera- 
tions do not date back further than the past 
twenty-five years, but whose undertakings are 
assuming increasing importance, are to be 
included F. A. Stokes & Co. The Stokes im- 
print has been associated with a long series 
of books on art and with popular and suc- 
cessful fiction by authors from both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. has 
within a few years’ time built up a great 
publishing and manufacturing business. The 
most successful divisions of the Doubleday 
list are the books on rural science and note 
worthy works of American and English fic 
tion. 

In the early eighties the publishing activi- 
ties of Indianapolis were initiated with th: 
publication of the first volume by Jame 
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outset but a local fame, but in the succeed- 
ing quarter of a century the poems of Riley 
have found increasing circles of readers 
throughout the entire country. The publish- 
ing energies of Indianapolis, under the direc- 
tion of such enterprising houses as Bowen, 
Stewart & Co., and their successors, Bobbs, 
Merrill & Co., have steadily developed. 

The publishing activities of San Francisco 
may be said to date from the issue in 1875-76 
of the historic study by H. H. Bancroft of 
the “Native Races of the Pacific Coast of 
North America.” In 1883-90, Mr. Bancroft 
brought into print his great “History of the 
Pacific States of North America,” a work 
which is a magnificent example of initia- 
tive and of executive capacity in combining 
under one general control the contributions 
of a great group of investigators. The Ban- 
croft house, whose imprint appears on both 
of these works, has not, however, been able 
to continue its publishing activities. The 
most important of the books printed in San 
Francisco during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury belong to the department of law. In 
this department should be mentioned also 
the magnificent series of law publications 
issued during the past thirty years by the 
West Publishing Company, of St. Paul, Minn. 
The operations of this firm began with the 
printing of local law reports, but have wid- 
ened out so as to include the shaping of 
law material for the use of the profession in 
all the forty-eight States of the Union. 

The publishing undertakings carried on in 
Cleveland by the firm of Burrows Bros. & 
Co. call for mention. In the course of the 
four or five years succeeding 1895, the firm 
brought into print a series of authoritative 
works on the history of the early explora- 
tions of the Territory of the Northwest. To 
Cleveland is also to be credited the impor- 
tant series of “Early Western Travels, 1748- 
1846,” edited by Professor Thwaites, and is- 
sued with the imprint of the Arthur H. Clark 
Co. 

The publishing undertakings of Ohio in- 
clude the important lists of textbooks pub- 
lished in Cincinnati by two educational con- 
cerns which joined afterwards in the or- 
ganization of the American Book Company, 
with headquarters at New York. 

As a result of the interest of certain of the 
great British publishing houses in obtain- 
ing their share of the American market, 
branches were established of Macmillan & 
Co. and of Longmans, Green & Co. The en- 
terprising managers of the New York houses 
were not content to bring their English pro- 
ductions into competition with the lists of 
the American houses, but have succeeded 
during the half-century in getting the con- 
trol of a number of works by noteworthy 
American authors. A similar course has been 
followed by certain of the American houses 
which have, in like manner, established 
branches in London. The business of the 
Putnam house in London goes back to 1837. 
During the past twenty-five or thirty years 
the Harpers, the Appletons, and the Lippin- 
cotts have carried on in London branch hous- 
es under their own names. 
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In Philadelphia, one of the most impor- 
tant divisions of publishing has for many 
years been that of medical books. The firm 
of Henry C. Lea, succeeded later by Henry 
C. Lea’s Sons and by Lea & Febiger, has 
associated its imprint with some of the most 
noteworthy productions in medicine from 
both sides of the Atlantic. Other important 
medical lists are those of Presley Blakiston 
& Sons and of J. B. Lippincott Company. 
With the last-named house, however, the 
medical books constitute but a small division 
of the publishing undertakings. The house 
has brought into print during the past half- 
century a very important group of standard 
works of reference, of which perhaps the first 
in point of date was the “Dictionary of 
Authors,” by S. Austin Allibone. The firm 
of Henry Carey Baird & Co. has for nearly 
three-quarters of a century given attention to 
technical works and to science applied to 
manufactures. 

The interests of the book trade in the 
United States have been admirably present- 
ed, and, one may say, directed, by the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, which during the past twen- 
ty-five years or more has been under the 
direct management of R. R. Bowker. The 
Publishers’ Weekly represents, in my judg- 
ment, the highest standard of trade journal- 
ism that has been reached on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

The publishing business during the past 
half-century has, of course, been affected by 
the general conditions which control all busti- 
ness, and by such influences, favorable or ad- 
verse, as have a special effect on business in 
luxuries, to which class books must be con- 
sidered to belong. Its conditions have fur- 
ther been very materially modified by the 
establishment in 189i of international copy- 
right relations with Great Britain and with 
the principal cities of the Continent, condi- 
tions which have been modified by the later 
statute of 1909. 

The publishers took an important part in 
the work which brought about the interna- 
tional copyright relations of 1891. The Pub- 
lishers’ Copyright League, which was prac- 
tically a reconstitution of an association orig- 
inally organized by G. P. Putnam as far 
back as 1837, worked through its executive 
committee, in coédperation with a similar 
league of authors, composers, and artists, 
and after efforts which had extended back 
for more than half a century, the two 
leagues finally succeeded in effecting the 
enactment of the statute of 1891. Under this 
act, copyright protection was accorded to 
transatlantic authors whose states extended 
reciprocal protection to American authors. 
The Act of 1909 gave more liberal conditions 
for the works of transatlantic authors the 
original issues of which were produced in 
languages other than English. The inter- 
national copyright relations which were 
established as a result of the Act of 1891 
practically brought to an end the old-time 
practice of piratical publishing, that is to 
say, of the production of unauthorized edi- 
tions of works for which no payments were 
made to the authors. The statute is not in 
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during the same half-century been put into 
force in Europe. The European states had 
combined in 1887 in the 
under which authors could obtain through 
out the territory of the states belonging to 
the Convention, and free from any restri 
tion of local legislation, full protection for 
their productions. 


Berne Convention, 


In order to secure the enactment of the 
American statute, it had been necessary to 
accept the restrictions imposed by the la 
bor unions, and approved by the protection 
ist majority in Congress, which made neces 
sary the manufacturing in the United States 
of the editions of the works, whether tran: 
atiantic or American in origin, which were 
to have protection of American copyright 
The objection was naturally raised that the 
matter of protection ought to be considered 
in a tariff act, and was not properly germans: 
to copyright. The rejoinder, however, on the 
part of the protectionists was simply to the 
effect that, unless the bill conceding copy 
right to foreign authors should carry th 
manufacturing condition, it could not be 
brought into law. Even with these restri: 
tions, the international copyright arrang: 
ments marked a decided advance in literar 
relations and in the standard of nationa 
action; but both the act of 1891 and that oi 
1909 present serious inconsistencies and in 
adequacies. It is only in the United Stats 
that a copyright statute gives protectior 
with the one hand and undermines this wit 
the other. In every other state which po 
sesses a system of copyright, the producer 
(in the case of books, of course, the author) 
and his business representative or assign, 
the publisher, has given to him under the 
law the full control of his production. H« 
has a right to place the work in the market 
or to withhold it from sale. The author or 
publisher is placed in a position to fix such 
selling price as may be thought wise or de- 
sirable, and the publisher is free to make 
advantageous arrangements for the control 
of selling conditions. 

The American statute, on the other hand, 
after in form giving to the producer and to 
his assign the full copyright control, in lat 
undermines the home copy 
by giving to institutions, 
individuals the privilege 
reference to the 
transat- 


er provisions 
right market 
associations, and 
of importing, without 
restrictions of copyright, 

lantic books or transatlantic 
they may desire to purchase. 
this breaking down of the American market 
has been to hamper the production of the in 

ternational series. The American publisher 
is naturally unwilling to assume any large 
share of the investment in international pub 
lishing undertakings when he is able to se- 
cure not the control of the market of his own 
country, but merely the privilege of compet- 
ing within that market with the European 
editions of the same work. The further re- 
sult has been the lessening of the production 
of American editions of books originating on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It is the im- 
pression of Congressmen that if you will 
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only remove restrictions and prevent “mo- 
nopoly,” you will further production. With 
books, the exact opposite is the case. A pub- 
lisher will not assume the risk and invest- 
ment for an important publishing undertak- 
ing, the American edition, for instance, of a 
transatlantic work, unless he can be assured 
of the control of his own market. If an 
American edition is not produced, the Amer- 
ican reader who needs the book must content 
himself with procuring a copy of the trans- 
atlantic edition, which will in a large num- 
ber of cases be much more costly than would 
be the book produced to meet the special re- 
quirements of the American market. 

The American publishers have, during the 
past few years, been working under increas- 
ing difficulties in connection with the deci- 
slon that the Sherman Act (the framers of 
which had, of course, very different purpos- 
es in view) must be construed by the courts 
is applying to the production and distribu- 
tion of books. In the United States, alone 
of all the book-producing countries of the 
world, the book trade, representing the joint 
interests of authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers, is not permitted to maintain regu- 
lations for the conduct of its business. In 
Germany, for instance, since the organization 
in Frankfort, in 1523, of the book produc- 
ers and dealers, there has been a scientific 
regulation of book-distributing methods. As 
a result of the authority left in the hands 
of the central organization, book-buyers in 
Germany have been able to obtain in all 
German-speaking communities, at the low- 
est possible prices, and prices which are ab 
solutely uniform, the writings of the author- 
ities on their several subjects. The same has 
been long a period in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and during the past 
twenty-five years in England. The confu- 
sion that comes into the minds of Congress- 
men, and of many thousand citizens behind 
the regard to the term 
“monopoly,” is now standing in the way of 
the maintenance throughout the country of 
managed book-shops, and un- 
less Congress can be brought to a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of the problem, 
there must be a serious undermining of the 
book trade throughout the country. The in- 
creasing use of books sold at cut prices as 
for other goods, brings, of 
necessity, a crushing disadvantage upon the 
legitimate The 
hope of authors, publishers, and booksellers, 
ind of 
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Historical Writing 





ITS TREND DURING THE YEARS 1865-1915 AND 
THE OPPORTUNITIES WHICH THE PRESENT 
HOLDS FORTH 





By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 





The Nation’s half-century of vigorous ex- 
istence bridges what is popularly regarded 
as a complete transformation in the princi- 
ples which govern the writing of history. In 
1865 the doctrine of evolution had taken 
hold of the younger historians as a gospel 
to be followed joyously, trustfully, trium- 
phantly. Almost every other field of intel- 
lectual activity was being cultivated by the 
“scientific method.” Taine, with his wonder- 
fully clarified gift of exposition, had popu- 
larized the idea that the history of the fine 
arts or of literature, of institutions and of 
religions, could be explained by the formula 
of development, which ran its inevitable cir- 
cuit in each from birth to death. Man was a 
part of material nature; material nature 
was governed by fixed laws, the investiga- 
tion and codification of which was the task 
of Science; therefore, man’s most intimate 
self, his will power and his acts, his intui- 
tions and the products of his imagination, 
could all be brought within the formulas of 
natural law. 


The method of scientific investigation in 
history had been elaborated long since by the 
Germans, who, under the lead of Ranke, pro- 
fessed to write history as they would write 
a treatise on chemistry or medicine or philol- 
ogy. The historian must make himself as 
impartial as a photographic plate. The earli- 
er ideal made him a judge, whose duty it 
was, in commenting upon historic move- 
ments and personages, to render an impar- 
tial verdict: but the scientific historian held 
himself above good and evil, and in describ- 
ing the past he regarded it as none of his 
business to let you surmise that he had any 
preference between, say, the acts of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and those of the Duke of Alba. 
True to his rdéle of sensitized plate, he took 
whatever was in front of him. 

It is late in the day to say that every one 
worthy of the name of historian long ago 
accepted the scientific method of investiga- 
tion; but perhaps it is not too late to assert 
that this method was not invented by the 
Germans. Gibbon practiced it; so did Thu- 
cydides—to mention no others—and as both 
Gibbon and Thucydides possessed other qual- 
ities which not been vouchsafed to 
German historians, and as they wrote in 
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English and in Greek—languages which, as 
vehicles of prose, the German cannot ap- 
proach—their histories are more, much more, 
than examples of the scientific method. 

The attempt so to dehumanize yourself 
that you study with equal insensibility the 
loings of atrocious monsters and of benefi- 
cent heroes, has never really succeeded, Let 
the fanatic possessed by that delusion try 
never so hard, the very human nature which 





and which he thinks he has strip 


ped off, will glide back into his work. To 
narrate human history, you must be human, 
intensely human, and not pretend that you 
are subhuman, or unhuman or superhuman. 

The historian uses, as a matter of course, 
the scientific method, just as the judge uses 
it, who hears all the evidence before form. 
ing an opinion. But let us not delude our- 
selves into supposing—as so many who dis. 
cuss this subject do—that the mere use of 
that method qualifies a man as an historian. 
Method is only machinery, a tool, an instru- 
ment, a key; but what results from its use 
depends upon the individual user. A hun. 
dred surgeons, all taught by the same meth- 
od, pursue their profession with very differ- 
ent achievement. 

I may remark in passing that of the two 
modern German historians who are generally 
cranked at the top—Mommsen and Treitschke 
—although both are masters of the scientific 
method, neither has succeeded in hiding his 
personal equation. You cannot read ten 
pages of Mommsen’s “History of Rome” with- 
out perceiving that you are dealing with 
Theodor Mommsen and no other—with a viz. 
orous mind and a broad scholar who, wheth- 
er consciously or not, interprets the story 
of Rome according to his preferences and 
beliefs; and Treitschke is a vehement spe- 
cial pleader, undisguised and unashamed, 
who makes no more pretence that his doc- 
trines are not the only true doctrines, than 
Macaulay pretended that Whiggism was not 
by nature superior to Toryism. 

Fifty years ago, when the Nation came into 
the field, Macaulay had recently died; Car- 
lyle, though still vigorous, had long since de- 
livered his message and revealed his meth- 
ods; and Grote had completed his “History 
of Greece,” a work which, conceived in the 
“pre-scientific” days, still embraced all thie 
special learning that bore on his subject 
Except that Grote is the better writer, you 
could hardly tell now that he and Mommsen 
were not writing according to the same 
canons—Grote making the story of Greece 
an example of Republicanism, and Mommsen 
making the story of Rome a glorification of 
Imperialism. 

Midway between this older group and the 
younger stood Froude, born in 1818, a dis- 
ciple of Carlyle in aims and methods, the 
possessor of a remarkable pictorial gift, but 
lacking certain qualities, moral rather than 
intellectual, which have tended, in the long 
run, to diminish his fame. 

With Freeman (1823-1892), Stubbs (1825- 
1901), and Gardiner (1829-1902) “scientific” 
historical writing in England reached its 
height. They exerted a deep influence on 
historical students in the English-speaking 
world, and reinforced what were supposed to 
be the special glories of their German mod 
els. Freeman, intellectually restless, opin- 
ionated and disputatious, not only loaded his 
“History of the Norman Conquest” with 4 
ponderous ballast of footnotes which a Ger- 
man dryasdust might envy, but threw out 
ontroversial articles on particular points; 
ind, when he came to the “History of Sicily,” 
he decanted his fermenting erudition in In- 
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numerable appendices—up to XX, YY, and 
zz—which must astonish the latter-day read- 
ers—if there still be any of that elephantine 
fragment. 

In his “Constitutional History” Stubbs had 
a subject which, like a treatise on jurispru- 
dence, was peculiarly fitted to a depersonal- 
ized treatment. But when he came to write 
his lectures and other works, his personal- 
ity had free play, and, in his own account of 
how he prevented John Richard Green from 
reading Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” we have first- 
hand evidence that he was, for all his “scien- 
tific” training, fundamentally dishonest. For 
any historian who deliberately tries to pre- 
yent another from reading arguments op- 
posed to his own view cannot be called 
honest. 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner reached, it seems 
to me, the highest level that this school of 
historians can ever hope to reach. He was 
precise as to facts, unbiassed in judging per- 
sons, thorough in collecting material, and 
sober in discussing it. But can a history 
truly represent life if it leaves on you the 
impression of monotony? If it hardly dif- 
ferentiates, in its attempt to be minutely 
accurate in events, between the important 
and the negligible? If it never glows or 
throbs? Perhaps among some of the seven- 


teen volumes of Gardiner—I have not read | 


them all—these defects may be remedied; but 
when I look at the shelf on which those seven- 
teen volumes repose, and remember that 
had Gardiner lived, he would have gone on, 
to the end of time turning out a volume 


every sixteen months—so that we can com- | 


pute how large the output would be by now, 
and how much larger in 1950—I feel as one 
does who stands on the brink of a glacier and 
learns from the guide-books where, at its 
unchanging rate of speed, it will be at any 
given date. Every student of historical writ- 
ing should read in Gardiner’s work; but he 
will imitate it at his peril.. 

Separated by only a decade from the three 
supposedly “scientific” historians, came John 
R. Seeley (1834-1895), John Richard Green 
(1837-1883), John Morley (1837), George O. 
Trevelyan and James Bryce (both born in 
1838). The last three are the veterans of 
to-day, bred in their historical work at the 
moment when enthusiasm for the evolu- 
tionary treatment of history was in spate 
and the scientific method was revered as 
infallible. Is it fanciful to say that these 
three men exemplify in their works the 
happy balance, the desired union of qualities 
without which historical writing must be 
doctrinaire? Mr. Bryce’s earliest book, “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” shows the most pa- 
tient erudition in the assembling of mate- 
rial, together with critical finesse in examin- 
ing and objectivity in presenting it; his later 
works, such as “The American Common- 
wealth,” are not less erudite and critical, but 
they gain immensely in value because of their 
subjective presentation. The conclusions ar- 
rived at are James Bryce’s; had a sexless, 
soulless, impersonal quiddity uttered them, 
they would have left us indifferent or unim- 
pressed. 


Mr. Morley also began his career in au 
thorship with biographical studies, in which, 
although he displayed complete detachment 
as to facts, he still allowed himself freedom 
as to interpretation. In him, the critic, espe- 
cially the literary critic, has always compet 
ed with the historian; and, indeed, no man 
can be a penetrating historian who does not 
know the literary background of his chosen 
period. The “Life of Gladstone” is a masterly 
synthesis, enfolding not only the political, 
but also the intellectual and religious ele 
ments of his subject—an interpretation of 
a very high order. If Mr. Morley in his 
youth trusted to formulas as to how history 
should be written he long since rose above 
them. 

So, too, Sir George Trevelyan illustrate: 
how the true historian, absorbed in his pas 
sion to see life and to interpret it livingly, 
forgets the rule of thumb. It is forty years 
since he wrote his “Life of Macaulay,” the 
best biography, as I think, of any man of 
letters, except Boswell’s “Johnson”; and now 
he has just completed his notable history of 
the American Revolution, in which there is 
surely no lack of scholarship, no neglect of 
“sources,” no carelessness, no haste. 

Of Seeley it must be said that, although 
educated according to “scientific” rules, he 
also showed the same tendency to be human 
| rather than to be consciously abstract. A 
| life of Stein might be a noble contribution to 
| biography, but Seeley failed in sense of pro- 
|portion and in the art of selection. So the 
| life he wrote has large humps and hollows, 
| superfluities and skimpings, as if an artist 
|should set out to draw a horse and achieve a 
, Bactrian camel. 
| John Richard Green, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed a fine talent for perspective; but 
what distinguished him still more was his 
| gift of narration. History—let us never for- 
is five-sevenths story; and a story must 
it must flow 

it must be 





| get— 

have unity and consecutiveness; 
bom as the stream or river flows; 
varied by the alternations of sunshine and 
shadow, of night and day, but still preserve 
its oneness. No amount of erudition in a 
narrative historian will ever make good de- 
fects in the story-telling quality. 

One historian, who belongs chronologically 
with the earlier group, must be classed, by 
his product, with the later. This is Goldwin 
Smith (1823-1910), a man of amazingly rich 
equipment, who passed through the succes 
sive stages of intellectual experience from 
the fourth to the tenth decade of the nine 
teenth century, and then, at the age of sev 
enty-six, published “The United Kingdom,” 
a work written without reference to any 
school or ism—the fruit of a lifetime of 
study and meditation, shaped by a keen and 
sometimes savage wit. 

Of the younger British writers of history 
I will not speak in detail. Each school has 
its champion among them. The learned 
Professor Bury insists that history is ‘“scien- 
tific” or nothing, while versatile and 
vivid Mr. George M. Trevelyan, standing in 
the opposite camp, teaches by example the 
futility of cramping any representation of 


the 
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life into the straitjacket of doctrinaire for 
mulas. In the main, however, contemporary 
British historical writers start with the as 
sumption that they must know their subject 
thoroughly, and then they aim at producing 
works which have, as the best English his 
tories have always had, strong human in 
terest and pertinence. 

In the United States, the course of dev: 
opment in historical production has resem 
bled that in England, but with one strikin; 
difference. Most of the college profs 
history here during the past fifty years go 
their final education in Germany; 
characteristic American fashion they hav: 
run to an extreme. They 
the German method, as if it were everythin 
forgetting that the German historians them 


ssors ot 


and it 


have worshipped 


selves—-Droysen, Sybel, Treitschke, and the 
rest—made history a vehicle for their na 
tional propaganda. Our professors have for 
some time had the machinery but it Is 
noteworthy that the three leading American 
historians of this period—Francis Parkman 


Henry Adams, and James Ford Khods wer 
not, so to speak, machine-made Parkmal! 
whose “Pioneers of France in the New 
World” came out precisely in 1865, and who 
combines in so many respects the chiel 
requisites of an historian, taught himself 


Mr. Henry Adams, although he served as a 
Harvard 
the 
his methods are 


professor of history at for 
the last man in 


disciple; 


sistant 
seven years, is world 
anybody's 
vn, just as his extracrdinary gift of ex 
pression is his own Mr 
formal training; and, while he seems 
times to hold the ’ formulas in 
such respect as they might claim if they were 
the end instead of merely the 
traits which stamp his history 
pathy, insistence on being just— never 


from formulas. 


to be 
his o 
Rhodes had no 
some 


“scientific’ 


means ile 
poise, sym 


came 


The time appears to be at hand when 
through a clear understanding of the pur 
pose of history, its subdivisions and coilat 
erals will not be mistaken for the great sub 
ject itself. If a law school should teach it 


students nothing more than to run down the 
titles to deeds, or to draw a will, it 
hardly be more restricted than those Amer 


could 


ican history departments have been which 
made the tracking of original sources the 
beginning and end of history. Conveyancers 
are indispensable in the ordinary busine 

of life, but they do not take the place of the 
Marshalls and Storys and Choates; nor 

the “original researcher” equal to or a sub 


stitute for the historian. This is coming t 
be seen. 

And with this 
is spreading that it is 
or method the historical writer professes, but 
what he writes, that counts. The writer 
of fiction are classified as realists or roman 
ticists, impressionists or veritists, but the 
label is no guarantee of the worth of the 
novel. So likewise the great historian wil! 
be great not because he embodies the doc 
trines or mannerisms of a school, but be 
cause of his own inalienable and untrans 
missible qualifications. 


the 
what 


realization conviction 


not principles 
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Former Editors of the 
** Nation” 





EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN, 





Edwin Lawrence Godkin, founder and first 
editor of the Nation, to whose gifts and in- 
fluence many articles in this issue have paid 
tribute, was born at Moyne, County Wicklow, 
Ireland, on October 2, 1831. Both his parents 
were of English ancestry, and his father, the 
Rev. James Godkin, a Presbyterian minister 
with a marked gift for writing, after being 
forced from his pulpit on account of his es- 
pousal of the cause of Young Ireland, became 
a journalist of some distinction. Thus, the 
young Godkin, the eldest child of his father, 
came legitimately by his birthright. 

Mr. Godkin received his early education at 
a preparatory school at Armagh, and later, at 
the age of ten, was sent as a boarder to Sil- 
coates School, Wakefield, Yorkshire. At school, 
where the fine old-fashioned system of a little 
Latin and perhaps less, perhaps more, Greek 
seems to have prevailed, we find no record of 
any particular distinction, save that in his day 
there was a mania among the boys for bring- 
ing out magazines, and that competition was 
finally discouraged by the unapproachably 
lofty tone established by the organ for which 
young Godkin was responsible. <A delicate 
boy, Godkin, after leaving school, pursued his 
studies for some time at home under the 
tuition of an uncle, the Rev. John Edge, 
thereafter entering the classical department 
of the Royal Institution, Belfast, under Dr. 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas W. Moffett. In 
1846 he entered Queen's College, Belfast. 
where, although he won a scholarship, his 
biographer, Mr. Rollo Ogden, remarks, “his 
academic career was rather promising than 
distinguished,” for we are told that “he was 
fond of dancing parties and amusements.” 
After graduating at Queen's College in 1851, 
he went to London to study for the bar at 
Lincoln's Inn. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, he found employment with Cassells, a 
house with which his father had been con- 
nected, and for a time he was sub-editor of 
their magazine. 


In 1853, at the tender age of twenty-one, he 
published his first book, “A History of Hun- 
gary,” a work of considerable merit, of 
which years later, writing to Charles Eliot 
Norton, Godkin said characteristically: “I am 
forced to admit that the philosophical reflec- 
tions scattered through it are fearfully pro- 
found. Indeed, on looking through it, I am 
surprised that the production of so much wis- 
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begun that lasted through many years of Mr. 
Godkin's life. Of the Crimean letters and 
of those which he wrote later from the United 
States it is sufficient to say that they set a 
standard for foreign correspondence which 
has seldom been equalled, hardly ever sur- 
passed, and that the memory of the author is 
cherished to this day in the office of the Daily 
News with scarcely less respect than is ac- 
corded to it in the American offices with which 
his connection was so much more intimate. 


Mr. Godkin returned from the Crimea to 
England in 1855, and for some months of the 
next year was on the editorial staff of the 
Belfast Northern Whig. In November, 1856, 
he came to America, finally obeying the call 
which he, like many another Irish youth, had 
long been hearing. After undertaking a tour 
of the South, in the course of which he con- 
tributed a series of remarkable letters to the 
Daily News, he settled down in New York to 
read for the bar, to which he was admitted in 
1858. In 1859 he gave further pledges to the 
land of his adoption by his marriage with 
Miss Frances Elizabeth Foote, of New Haven. 

A tour abroad followed which lasted for 
some two years, and in the course of which 
Mr. Godkin did signal service to the cause 
which he served for forty years thereafter— 
that of promoting mutual understanding be- 
tween the land of his birth and the land of 
his adoption—by setting before English read- 
ers the American point of view of the Trent 
affair. After his return to America he was 
for a short time on the editorial staff of the 
New York Times. On July 6, 1865, the am- 
bition of his life was realized and his real ca- 
reer commenced when the Nation was found- 
ed and he was installed as first editor. 

Various incidents of Mr. Godkin’s subse- 
quent career have been recorded in this issue 
by the pens of his contemporaries and asso- 
ciates. It remains only to make note here of 
a few outstanding dates. In 1881 Mr. Godkin 
began his editorship of the Evening Post, at 
first sharing the responsibility with Carl 
Schurz and*Horace White, but after two years 
becoming editor-in-chief, still, however, en- 
joying the codperation of Mr. White. On 
June 14, 1884, he married for the second time, 
his bride being Miss Katherine Sands. In the 
autumn of 1899 Mr. Godkin, who for some 
time had been in failing health, resolved to 
retire from the editorship of the Evening 
Post, after eighteen years of strenuous ser- 
vice, instead of the ten which he had fixed as 
the maximum of his labor when he originally 
accepted the position. In the spring of 1901 
he made his final trip to England, for which 
through some months of ill-health he had had 
an intense longing. He never returned to 
America, but died at Greenway, Devon, on 
May 21, 1902. It was appropriate that the 
finely worded inscription over his grave in 
the old churchyard at Hazelbeach, Devon, 
should be written by James Bryce, his friend 
of thirty years, who more than any man of 
our time is comparable to him for loyal ser- 
vice rendered to two countries. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON, 





dom at that early age did not exhaust me 
more.” The stress of daily and weekly jour- 
ialism leaves but little time for the writing 
if books, and it is to be regretted that Mr. 
(jodkin was never able to finish the “Memoirs” 
which he had planned. “Reflections and Com- 
ments” was, however, published in 1895 by 
the Scribners; “Problems of Modern Democ- 
icy” by the same house in the following yea: 
ind “Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy” 
Houghton Mifflin in 1898. In addition, Mr 
(iodkin was the author of numerous articles 
in American and English magazines, and con- | 


tributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
In the year in which he published his 
first book, Godkin may be said to have defi- 


Same 


nitely commenced his Journalistic career with 


his correspondence from the Crimea to the 


Wendell Phillips Garrison joined the staff 
of the Nation at its inception as literary edi- 
tor, and soon by a natural process undertook 
the general supervision of the editorial side 
of the paper, relleving Mr. Godkin of the 


Post in 1881, Mr. Garrison became genera) 
editor of the former, a position which he cop. 
tinued to fill with conspicuous ability and dis. 
tinction until his retirement, after forty-one 
years of devoted service to the paper, in 190¢ 
Mr. Garrison was also for many years lite. 
rary editor of the Evening Post. 

The third son of William Lloyd Garrison. 
the Liberator, and Helen Eliza Benson, Wen. 
dell Phillips Garrison was born at Cambridge. 
pert, Mass., on June 4, 1840. He was edy. 
cated at the Boston public schools, the Quin. 
cey, the Dwight, and the Latin, and entered 
Harvard in 1857. After his graduation jn 
1861, he was engaged for two years in private 
tutoring. In January, 1864, he joined the 
staff of the Independent, at that time edited 
by Theodore Tilton. The following year he 
came to the Nation, and to trace his career 
thereafter would be largely to trace the his. 
tory of the Nation. The distinguished ser- 
vices which he rendered to literature and to 
criticism in America were fittingly recognized 
when, on July 6, 1905, two hundred contribu. 
tors of the Nation entered into a conspirac) 
as he afterwards termed it, to present to him 
a memorial on the fortieth anniversary of his 
connection with that periodical. The dedica- 
tory inscription was written by Goldwin 
Smith, and ran: “Presented to Wendell Phil- 
lips Garrison as a token of gratitude for th 
service rendered to his country by his forty 
years of able, upright, and truly patrioti 
work in the editorship of the Nation.” TT! 
secrecy with which the arrangements for th 
presentation were made was the best tribut 
that could be paid to Mr. Garrison’s modesty 
and self-effacement, which, next to his high 
intellectual integrity, were the most 
standing qualities of his nature. It was char- 
acteristic of him that in the beautiful ac- 
knowledgment of the honor which he penned 
in the Nation of the following week he should 
seek to transfer the whole credit for the re- 
sults of his forty years’ labor to Mr. Godkin 

It is on his work as an editor that Mr: 
Garrison’s chief reputation rests, but in ad- 
dition to the numerous critical articles and 
reviews which he contributed to the Nation, 
he published some books and wrote occasional 
verse, distinguished for its literary grace and 
felicity, in which the sonnet form predomi- 
nated. Among his publications may be men- 
tioned: “Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” fou! 
volumes, in codperation with his  brothe: 
Francis Jackson Garrison; “What Mr. Dar- 
win Saw on His Voyage Around the World, 
and “The New Gulliver.” 

Mr. Garrison was twice married, the first 
time to Miss Lucy McKim, in 1865, and t! 
second time to Mrs. Anne McKim Dennis, in 


out- 


1891. He received an honorary A.M. from 
Harvard in 1895. He died on February -: 
1907. 


HAMMOND LAMONT. 


Hammond Lamont, third editor of the \a- 
tion, was born at Monticello, Sullivan Count) 
N. Y., on January 19, 1864, the eldest s 
of the Rev. Thomas Lamont, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of that town. He 
attended the local schools at the various 
places to which his father was called, finally 
preparing for college at the Albany High 
School. He entered Harvard in the autum! 
of 1882, and graduated with the class of 15*' 
The following year, after a winter of pr 
vate tutoring in New York city, Mr. Lamont 
began his newspaper career as a reporter on 
the Albany Argus, serving subsequently 4* 








London Daily News. A connection was thus 


details of management and correspondence 
with contributors and leaving him more free 
to devote h self to editorial writing. On the 
amalgamation of the Nation and the Evening 


editor of the Albany Morning Express and 
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July 
Albany Evening Journal. In the spring of 
1890 he went to the Pacific Coast, and in the 
succeeding two years gained a considerable 
reputation in the newspaper field at Tacoma 
and Seattle. In 1891 he married Miss Lillian 
Mann, of Nyack, N. Y. 

During the eight years from 1892 to 1900 
Mr. Lamont relinquished his increasingly bril- 
liant journalistic service for that of teaching, 
in which he was no less successful. In 1892 
he returned to the East, to become instructor 
in English at Harvard. After three years there 
he accepted the associate professorship in 
English at Brown University, three years later 
pecoming full professor. He remained at 
Brown until 1900, when he returned to the 
newspaper profession, as managing editor of 
the New York Evening Post. In 1907 he suc- 
ceeded Wendell Phillips Garrison as editor of 
the Nation, continuing in that capacity until 
the day of his death in May, 1909. 

Mr. Lamont was distinguished by extraordi- 
narily wide general information, and by un- 
usual clearness, accuracy, and vigor of English 
style. As an editor he was conspicuous for his 
unflinching scrupulousness of conscience and 
the firmness of his professional standards. 
Joined with these qualities were warmth of 
human sympathy and an almost unerring 
sense of justice, which won for him the per- 
sonal affection and the highest respect of his 
associates, both at college and in the editorial 
room. 

He was editor of several textbooks in Eng- 
lish, especially well known being his “Speci- 
mens of Exposition” and “Burke's Speech on 
Conciliation with America,” and author of an 
“English Composition.” 

PAUL ELMER MORE. 

Hammond Lamont was succeeded in the 
editorship of the Nation by Paul Elmer More, 
who, in addition to being literary editor of the 
Evening Post, had served as assistant editor 
of the Nation during Lamont’s brief editor- 
ship. Mr. More was born at St. Louis on De- 
cember 12, 1864, the son of Enoch Anson and 
Katherine Hay (Elmer) More. He graduated 
from Washington University, St. Louis, in 
1887, and received his A.M. there in 1892, and 
his A.M. from Harvard in the following year. 
Washington University bestowed on him an 
honorary LL.D. in 1913. He was assistant in 
Sanscrit at Harvard from 1894 to 1895, and 
was associate professor in Sanscrit and classi- 
cal literature at Bryn Mawr from 1895 to 
1897. In 1901 he went to the Independent as 
literary editor, a position which he held until 
he joined the staff of the Evening Post in 
the same capacity in 1903. He became editor 
of the Nation in 1909, retiring from the office 
in March last year, that he might find more 
leisure for his own writing. 


Of Mr. More’s great services to the Nation 
it is not appropriate to speak in this formal 
notice. Happily, they were not discontinued 
by his retirement. He remains a frequent and 
valued contributor, and in an advisory ca- 
pacity the wide scholarship and the discrim- 
inating taste which have given him front rank 
among American critics are still put freely 
at the disposal of, as they are warmly appre- 
ciated by, his associates of the Nation. 

Mr. More is the author of a number of vol- 
umes of critical essays—which must now be 
approaching, if they have not already achiev- 
ed, double figures—known as the “Shelburne 
Essays,” the title being taken from the coun- 
try town in New Hampshire, where for two 
years the author lived a kind of Thoreauesque 
life, and where he conceived and began to 
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put into execution the plan of his literary 
work. Among his other published volumes 
may be mentioned “A Century of Indian Epi- 
grams," “The Judgment of Socrates,” and 
a translation of A€schylus’s “Prometheus 
Bound.” Since his retirement, apart from 
his work in the Nation, Mr. More has con- 
tributed principally to the Unpopular Review. 


| 
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Two Valued Contributors 





On this occasion, when links with the days 
of Godkin and Garrison are especially cher- 
ished, it is fitting to commemorate the ser- 
vices of two devoted employees of the Nation, 
who, more fortunate than the present edi- 
tors, remember the old régime and were 
trained to its precepts. Both were associat- 
ed more particularly with Mr. Garrison, | 
whose fine considerateness and eonntanes! 
and loyalty they still vividly reflect. That 
neither has since known a man quite Mr. 
Garrison's equal may, perhaps, explain their | 
solid Toryism. Averse, for whatever reason, 
to novis rebus, their presence in this office 
should give comfort to older readers, who 
may have feared that certain tendencies in | 
modern journalism would blind the eyes of} 
younger men to the Nation’s original vision. | 
In James Hamilton and Howard | 








| 





Anderson | 
the Nation has a strong anchor to windward 

In length of service, Mr. Hamilton takes 
precedence. Coming to the Nation in October, 
1868, he has remained ever since its clerk | 
of subscriptions, and may be seen in the| 
Counting Room by day, and often by night, 
jealously guarding his sheets from with- 
drawals. That these sheets happen to be a 
vivid yellow is one of the ironies in the life 
of a man so opposed to sensationalism. An- 
other is the preoccupation with vacations by 
one who will never take a vacation him- 
self. Though he is constantly busied these 
summer months with changing the addresses 
of others, his own address remains, summer 
and winter, 20 Vesey Street. 

Howard Anderson has been for twenty- 
nine years superintendent of make-up. A 
soldier under Gen. (then Major) Woodhull, 
he was brought by the latter to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Garrison, who divined the char- 


acter of the young man and promptly em- 
ployed him. Though Gen. Woodhull has 
frequently bestowed friendly services upon 


the Nation, this one act, no less than others, 
stands out at the present time as invalua- 





ble. For “Andy” has the soldier's precision | 
and neatness, and, quite apart from any sol-| 
dierly training, an inflexible conscience, which | 
demands that even what is Greek to him | 
shall be Greek to a Grecian, too; and noth-| 
ing could better reveal the man than his | 
care in setting up, always by hand, the ex-| 
cerpts which the Nation not infrequently | 
publishes from this ancient tongue Much | 
more considerate of Greek accents than| 
Jowett, he is chagrined if the galley proof | 
shows a mark awry. It is in itself a tribute | 
to him that, though he is in a position to re-| 
tire to less exacting work, his loyalty to the 


Nation and his love of intellectual interests 
still hold him to his present responsible post. 

The Nation is glad to bear witness to the 
rare qualities of both men, and trusts that 
for many a year they may continue to per- 
petuate in this office the personality of Gar- 
rison, who was in every way a most power- 





ful influence in their lives. 
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Book Notes and Byways 


BEGINNINGS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 





EARLY RECORDS OF THE “LONDON GAZETTI 


Some isolated facts regarding the London 
Gazette seem sufficiently valuable to deserve 
presentation collectively. The journal has had 
perhaps the longest continuous existence of 
in the language, and during 
all these years it has been the official organ 
of the English Government. To-day, as in the 
time of Charles II, its announcements 
considered the most authoritative statements 
available in matters of state 

The present article deals with 
regarding the early history of the paper, 
more particularly with the conditions affect- 
ing its publication during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Before 1700 the Gazette had 
a comparatively uneventful spite 
of a growing interest in political journals af 


fac ts 
and 


some 


London 


career; in 


ter 1650, it remained for years merely the 
medium for domestic and foreign news of an 
official nature. Later its importance became 
greater, especially when the political groups 


began to organize their news agencies 
thoroughly, that during Queen Anne 
reign the Gazette may said to 


the Government as earnestly as any periodical 


SO 


he 


then serving a party 
This journal appeared first as a bi-weekly 
and was issued at Oxford. At the time the 


court of Charles II in residence there 
because of the of the 
London, and for the same reason Oxford was 
the seat of the 1665 Parliament. Under the 
press of such circumstances a court journal 
became a The first issue 
quently appeared on November 14, 1665, 
the Ozford Gazette, and this name wa: 
until the returned to London shortly 
after. Then, on February 5, the twen 
ty-fourth edition came out bearing the head 
ing still in use, and at the same time publi- 
cation from Oxford was discontinued. Mean- 
while the Oxford Gazette had been reprinted 
regularly in London as well, so that the court 
news was current in the metropolis 
though the city was under 
tions. Thomas Newcombe, known as a print 
er of Commonwealth organs, brought out the 
reprints “for the members and 
gentlemen who desired them 


was 


prevalence plague in 


necessity conse 
as 
used 
court 


1666, 


even 


plague restrix 


use of some 





Shortly after the London Gazctte had bee 
well established, there appeared in the cits 
a French edition, called La Gazette de Lo 
dres. "rom the existing copies of t} 
nal it appears that the Fr: 

i ied first near the clos f i 

evident intention was to 

to the Continent, one is not sur; l at id 
ling some changes from the 

english form of the surnal \ 

pear among the earlier issues, but cop j 
sued during 1703 have proved to Il eral 
translations This peculiar phase of it 
velopment cannot be studied at all carefu 
with so few numbers remain of 

*H. R. Fox Bourne, Eng'ish Newspapers, et: 

I, 39 

tSee Notes and Queries, Series VIII y 
a different date. The British Museum bas 
La Gasette de Londres for May and Jone, 1682 


that for May 15, ta Ne 
out during 


earliest of these coples, 
issue twnust bave come 
1666. 


consequently the first 
the month of October, 
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French journal. It apparently ceased to ap- 
pear in 1705. 

An interesting matter is the extent to 
which the London Gazette was under control 
of the court party through so long a term 
of years. At the time of its establishment 
Joseph Williamson, Under-Secretary of State 
to Charles II, chose Charles Perrot, an Ox- 


ford Master of Arts, as editor, and contem- 
porary accounts prove that he held the of- 
fice as late as January 12, 1669-70.* This 


appointment at once stamped the paper as a 
Government organ, and after the turn of the 
century further developments made it more 
definitely the property of the 
ruling political party. In 1706 it was deter- 
mined that “the two under-secretaries on 
each side [North and South] have the super- 
vision of the news to be inserted in the Ga- 
zette which came from any place within their 
respective provinces.”+ Under this plan of 
divided duties the officials of the State De- 
partment continued to promote the Gazette in 
efficient. fashion, so that at the end of the 
eighteenth century Edmund Malone comment- 
ed upon the remarkable continuity of the 
control from the time of Charles II until his 


recognized as 


own day.t Malone noted, too, that the State 
Office made all appointments of gazetteers, 
frequently revised proof of articles in the 
press, and directed completely the financial 


affairs of the journal. More specific evidence 


of these facts will appear from other con- 
temporary records. 
Among the State Papers of Queen Anne's 


reign exist some accounts of the London Ga- 
zette for the first half of June, 1710.8 These 
records show what disposal was made of all 


copies issued during the half month, what 
were the receipts, and what the disburse- 
ments. Issues 4,698 to 4,703, six in all, came 


from the press between June 1 and June 13, 
1710, and in each case except the last, 8,500 
copies were printed: only 8,250 copies were 
in the issue for June 13. At each issue 1,087 
papers were given away. Of those remaining 


the number sold, in order of date, was as 
follows: 5,382, 5,287, 5,366, 5,488, 5.358, and 
5,530. The total number of copies sold was 


therefore 32,411, and the average number per 
5,402. Such a circulation 
markable for that time—at least according to 


issue was was re- 


the traditional notions of the condition of 
periodical literature in that period. The in- 
come from these sales amounted to £64 16s. 
6d., while the publishers also got from ad- 


vertisements £38 10s.—over half the sum gain- 
ed through the public sales. 
they realized a 


for the half month. 


From these two 


sources, therefore, gross in- 


come of £103 6s. 6d 

The 
list of payments made during this period, so 
that it Is a determine the 
net profits of publication. Charges for paper 
stock, 
£40 


mained 


account-book contains also an itemized 


simple matter to 
type-setting, and printing amounted to 
and thus a of £62 14s. 6d. re- 
available for payment of editors and 
correspondents. The next demand met was 
that of the gazetteer, Richard Steele. The 
#um paid him, £11 12s., was his full salary for 
the two weeks, inasmuch received an- 
nually for his services £300 according to the 
Mr. Delafaye was 


12s., sum 


as he 


terms of his appointment 
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paid £2 0s. 2d. for some cause not recorded, 
and fifteen shillings went for “Corr[espond- 
ence] to Whitehall, Judges, &c.” These de- 
ductions having been made from the gross 
profits, the administrator of funds still had 
£48 7s. 4d. 

Further entries indicate that this adminis- 
trator was the Earl of Sunderland, Secretary 
of State for the Southern Department. The 
account-book bears no signature, but the 
form of entry and the fact that the Gazette 
had previously been in the control of the 
State Department lead one to believe these 
were Sunderland’s own records. Since the 
Earl was merely the paymaster of minor 
members of the Gazette staff, one should not 
charge him with peculation simply because 
the largest payment during the two weeks 
went to him* under the entry, “The Right 
Honourable the Earl of Sunderland’s Moiety 
of the Profits of the Gazette from the first of 
June to the 15th of June inclusive, 1710, £24 
3s. 8d." This sum is half of the total re- 
maining after the payment of all accounts 
related to editing and publication. The nat- 
ural conclusion from this is, that the two 
Secretaries divided equally the gross profits 
in order to pay the salaries of their assist- 
ants. The Honorable Henry Boyle, Secretary 
of the Northern Department, must therefore 
have had a sum equal to Sunderland's so as 
to pay correspondents throughout his section 
of the country. 


The following items in this account (which 
is concerned only with Sunderland's portion), 
seem to prove that the Secretaries support- 
ed several news-gatherers. The entry to Sun- 
derland’s credit precedes a heading, “Out of 
which sum paid,” and following this is a list 
of small payments ranging from sixteen shill- 
ings to £3 17s. The individuals named as 
recipients are Mr. Paizant, Mr. Bo[rr]Jett, Mr. 
Brocas, Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Newcomer, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Marlow. These items, with 
one of ten shillings for “office cleaner,” and a 
bill of some sort,for £2 10s., brought Sun- 
derland’s expenditures up to £15 8s. 6d. It 
seems, therefore, that he retained £8 15s. 2d, 
the remainder of his “moiety,” after satisfy- 
ing all claims against the Gazette from within 
his district. 

The men listed as recipients of these pay- 
ments were of such slight importance as to 
be entirely ignored by contemporary writers— 
at least no names of the list (excepting that of 
Smith) appear in the standard biographies 
of the time. But the small sums are on a 
level with the payments made to correspon- 
dents for other journals, and this perhaps is 
fair evidence that the present record is the 
account of Sunderland and his correspondents. 
Apparently Mr. Paizant received a trifle less 
than thirty-four pounds per annum, while 
others of the group got as little as seven 
pounds during the same time. 


Our most authoritative record of circula- 
tion for the Spectator—that of Steele himselft 





*It probably is only a coincidence that the end of 
Sunderland's term of office and the date (June 18, 1710) 
when these Gazette accounts come to a close, coincide 
exactly. As this seems to be the only Itemized account 
of the sort in existence, one might argue that it is the 
work of another set to investigate Sunderland's methods. 
Seme color is lent such an assumption by the fact that 
the account Is unsigned. But no outward evidence con- 
nects this record with the known devices of the Duke of 
Somerset, which presumably led Queen Anne to dismiss 
Sunderland as one etep towards a reconstruction of the 
government. 

tThe Spectator for Saturday, December 6, 1712, reads: 
“An edition of the former Volumes of Spectators of 





—shows that during its best days the daily 
issue was about thirty-two hundred copies, o, 
a total per week of nineteen thousand anj 
two hundred. A comparison of this total with 
the sixteen thousand copies of the Londo» 
Gazette issued weekly as early as June, 17) 
proves the existence of a large and inte!lj-. 
gent reading public before the Spectator haj 
developed its own clientéle. Reluctantly o,; 
not, therefore, we must revise our opinions 
of Addison and Steele as pioneers in the work 
of popular journalism. We cannot presume 
that through their help “the people of Eng. 
land really learnt to read,”* when confronted 
with such records of paid circulation as thes 
of the Gazette. 

Politically the Gazette accounts are inte: 
esting as proof of thorough party organiza. 
tion. The modes of distribution show bet- 
ter than anything else how sedulously the 
Government sought to influence public opinion 
through the columns of this paper. As early 
as 1688 a news-letter reported to its readers 
that a Government order had been sent forth 
to keepers of coffee-houses and public inns 
forbidding them to keep “any written or any 
other news, save the Gazette.”+ This was cur. 
tailing the freedom of the press with a ven- 
geance, for the coffee-houses were the most 
important news centres in London. As a: 
offset to this drastic treatment, publishers 
opposition newspapers had their journals dis. 
tributed free of charge, sometimes to 
public-houses and often throughout the resi- 
dence districts. But they were at a great 
disadvantage in such work, for the Govern- 
ment was able to outwit them through its 
general organization. When necessary, 
pers were suppressed at the post-office 
Government journals went out to the address- 
ees in their stead; excise commissioners i: 
country districts disseminated government 


and 


literature; and inn-keepers under state pa) 
used their influence for the administrat 
party. 


The most comprehensive scheme of 
sort is revealed by still other unprinted state 
papers.t The document referred to contains 
six pages of entries dated from June 12, 17/3 
to December 12, 1711, and all of the sixty-five 
items refer to newspaper distribution. The 
accounts seem to be those of a father and his 
son, whose business was to pay the keepers 
coffee-houses for gathering news for the Gov- 
ernment. This was done partly through cash 
payments, partly through the regular gift of 
newspapers. Twenty-two different coffee- 
houses were thus kept subject to the will of 
the Government, and the effect of such con- 
trol upon the circulation of news can easily 
be imagined. The landlord could unsuspected 
act as an informer, and he could determine 
completely what reading matter should fal! 
into the hands of his patrons. 

Davin HARRISON STEVENS 


University of Chicago. 





ar 


above Nine thousand each Book is already sold of 
the Tax en each half-Sheet has brought into the St 


Office one Week with another above £20 a-Week arsine 


from this single Paper, notwithstanding it at first © 
duced it to less than half the number that was «* 
Printed before this Tax was laid.’’ This means, 


+) 


that after August, 1712, the six issues per week aversce’ 


1,600 copies, and that before that date the average ‘= 
had been 3,200. 


*Henry Morley (1891) edition of the Spectator, P =. 


colle 


Any number of similar assertions might be 
eleewhere. 
tNews-letter for October 11, 1688. Fleming M** 


p. 214, 
tS. P. Dom. Anne: Mise. 217. 
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, GERMAN PROFESSOR’S SATISFACTION 
OVER THE SINKING OF THE LUSITANIA. 


To THe Epitor OF THE NATION: 

sin: In your letter of May 13 you ask me 
my opinion as to the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. Well, I will give you my opinion: I 
regret the loss of so many lives, but I find 
the sinking of the Lusitania was just, neces- 
sary, and useful, and I may add that the 
whole German nation has the same opinion. 


(1.) Just, because the Lusitania was a 
cruiser of the British navy. In Whitaker's 
Almanack, 1915, p. 255, you find the Lusi- 


tania mentioned as a merchant-cruiser at the 
disposition of H. M. Admiralty. I think that 
a cruiser of the British navy be sunk 
even without warning. 

(2.) Necessary, because the Lusitania car- 
ried large stores of ammunition. Many thou- 
sands of lives of our brave soldiers were 
saved 

(3.) Useful, because the world sees that the 
war of the submarines is not a “bluff,” but 
very serious. 

I regret that many passengers were killed; 


can 


but (a) the passengers, and especially the 
Americans, were warned; (b) their lives 
would probably have been saved if there 


had not been such large stores of explosives, 
in violation of the American laws. When 
American citizens go to Dunkirk or to Ver. 
dun, they go there at their own risk and 
peril. It is quite the same when they cross 
the war zone under the British flag 
That is my opinion. 
PauL DARMSTAEDTER. 


9” 
- 


Gottingen, Germany, June 





SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your readers might like to know of 
the following, written at the time of the Cri- 
mean War, by Ernest Jones, the Chartist 
poet, and included in his “The Emperor's 
Vigil and the Waves and the War,” published 
in London in 1856. It appears singularly ap- 
propriate at the present time, sixty years 
after. HENRY GrRay. 

London, June 2. 


BROTHER-LANDS. 
The Englishman to the American 


No hostile stranger-nations we, 
To war with impious hands: 
One land around a common sea; 

One people in two lands 


In vain our kindred shores to part 
Are wayes between us thrown, 
The tide that warms a British heart 

Is that which fills your owa 


No beacon ranged on either beach 
But like an angel stands, 

To call new hopes from each to each, 
And link our loving hands 


No ship that sails from either shore, 
While to and fro it plies, 

Sut weaves the thread of friendship o'er 
The gulf that ‘twixt us lies. 


No pilgrims from our harbours part, 
Or come with eager oars, 

But give you more of England's heart, 
And more to us of yours 


No song that soothes our children’s rest, 
But unto yours is dear; 

No lay that stirred our soldiers’ breast 
But yours have glowed to hear 








The Nation 


Britain's brow, 
But gleams on yours alike; 


No fame that flashed on 


Then, 
Forget 


if ye can, abjure us now 
it all—and strike! 


—_-— 
NON-MILITARISM | 


A RECORD OF 


To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 
| 


As I was looking over some 
the Nation for Germany's record on a certain | 
occasion, I ran upon some interesting com- | 
ments upon another matter pertinent to 
phases of the present pro-German discussion. 
First, that Germany is as free as we are, is| 
an argument constantly urged; in fact, one! 
professor has recently declared that Ger-/| 
many is the freest country earth Sec- | 
ondly, on the one hand we are told that our 
belief that Germany is militarist is entirely 
erroneous; the other hand, three thou- 
sand German university and high-school 
teachers “are filled with indignation” to 
that the enemies of Germany, with England 
at their head, make a distinction between 
German knowledge and that which they call 
Prussian militarism; and Dr. Griivell 
writes: “Militarism is the outward manifesta- 
tion of inner intellectual force, morality, and 
prosperity.” 

The following summaries of 
which appeared in the Nation 
1903 and 1904 seem pertinent 
ments cited above: 

March 19, 1903 (p. 221): 

Emperor William pardons a convicted army 
duellist who killed a civilian. He had been 
sentenced by a military court to two years 
May 21, 1903 (p. 407): 

Emperor William has 
himself upon the side 
actionaries by accepting the resignation of 
his brother-in-law, Prince Saxe-Meiningen, 
because he published a humane order to his 
army corps, encouraging the private soldiers 
to report ill-treatment on the part of officers, 
stating that it was not the Emperor's wish 
that men should suffer in silence. 

June 4, 1903 (p. 447): 

Huessner, German ensign, recently killed 
his lifelong friend Hartmann, private of ar- 
tillery, for failure to salute him properly. 
Lieutenant Briisewitz, who stabbed a civilian 
for similar offence, got four years; pardoned 
in two years. 


Sir: files of | 


on 


on 


see 


a 


paragraphs 
the 
the 


in 
to 


years 
argu- 


once more placed 
of the military re- 





June 18, 1903 (p. 487): 

Two ensigns, while out walking recently, 
met some drunken sailors, and passed to a 
side street to avoid them. A drunken sailor | 


followed, and struck Ensign von Abel on the 
back of his head. He at once reported the 
case to his superiors. What was said to 
him is not known, but he went directly to 
his rooms and there killed himself. 
February 4, 1904 (p. 81): 

Killing of a Saxon lieutenant by a brother 





officer, whose family honor had been be- 
trayed—the same reason which recently led 
another lieutenant in Pirna to fight nine 
thers of his regiment. In Dresden, on the 


same day, an officer who fought a duel with 
the well-known novelist, Georg von Omp- 
teda, was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. He had eloped with the novelist’s 
wife. 

September 8, 1904 (p. 189): 

German newspapers abound in horrifying 
tales of the ill-treatment of soldiers by brutal 
officers. In Pillau, an artillery lieu-| 
tenant has been punished for making a sol- 
dier carry a heavy part of a breech ap- 
aratus around the drill ground in his-mouth 
In Glogau the military court has been in- 
vestigating the death of a soldier who was 
o barbarously treated that he threw him- 
self before an express train to escape his 
ormentors. It was proved that a sergeant 
had ill-treated him no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven times. In nearly every 
ase the brute struck his victim, and now 
and again starved him altogether. The ser- 
geant was punished for two hundred and 


itions with 


la travelling companion 


ifty-one offences by imprisonment for only 
1 year and a half This feeling of 
dissatisfaction has been increased by a r 


narkable order (published by the Vorwurts) 
n which the Emperor ordered 


‘rials similar to that of Lieutenant bi 
W. E 


secrecy in 
lse 
Swim 


Ma 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE 


To THe Eprror oF THe Nation 


" 
Ligne 


ren“ rhe 


Sir: The centenary of the Prince de 
of the old 
celebration last 
p was appropriately 
at head, in ft: al 
names and medallions of 
the 
distinguished Comité 


that 


brilliant cosmopolite 
year \ 
Ie 


collaboration, the 


was announced for 


rospectus ssued ar 


its atern 
the Emperor 
Belgians \ 


was prepare: 


Austria and King f the 


d'Initiative 


to honor in the usual manner the name of 
Prince. What remains for our interest is t} 
republication, from his extensive memoi rf 
the more characteristic and vivid portior 
This Austrian, who might have pped 
Heine for the title of the wittiest Frenchman 
since Voltaire, appears not only as one of 
most gracious and gallant figures of his day 
but also as a specialist in monarchs, an a 


between the old fasl 
ions and the the hard enan 
ling of the Marquises and the sensiblert 
self-analysis that followed Alon 
with the Abbé Galiani and Frederick the Great 


link 
between 


teur of war, and a 
new, 


Rousseau 


he ranks among those foreigners who wrot 
French with the greatest ease and finist 
he is credited, indeed, by Sainte-Beuve and M 


Lanson with having a style and spirit ess¢« 
French in verve, and world! 
He was admired by peopl 
de Staél, the Duke of Wellington, and 


tially esprit, 
charm. 


as Mme 


SO Varik 


Mme. Vigée-Lebrun 

He haunted almost every court in Furope 
he was the familiar and friend of the Austria: 
kings, of Frederick and of Catherine thy 
Great; he judges Gustavus II and has thé 
chivalrous attitude of Burke towards Mari: 
Antoinette, the “unfortunate and adorabl 
Curious of all life, he wandered from capital 
to capital, a worthier Casanova, an honored 
and belovéd vagabond, postponing with secret 
regret his sterner ambition in order to cull 
the flowers of each rapid season The chief 
traits of his character have been vividly 
touched off by Sainte-Beuve; his youthful lac} 
of family feeling, significant of the time; the 


growing desire to please and be pleased, r« 


sulting in his complete amiability; his 
then artificially 


flirt: 


nature, 80 loved; 


the mingled sense and sensibility of his late: 
stages; his final réle as master of ceremonie 
at the Congress of Vienna His correspond 
ence reinforces the effect of his adaptabilit 
suavity, gayety, together with his facility as 
an honorable arch-flatterer and his astonish 
ing vigor and buoyancy his good qualitic 


most difficult of criti 


and fe 


were admired by that 
low-diplomat 
the Comte de Ségeur 

The volumes recently announced for reput 
lication the four 


Prince de Ligne which seem most important 


illustrate just aspects of 


the memoirs of his busy life, an account 
his English gardens, his military ideas, 
the letters describing his tour with Catherin« 
the Great in 1787 It is in this last parti 


larly, the “Lettres A la Marquise de Coigr 
that we find in small compass all his pha 
and fancies. It is + question of depictin; 
a coquettish Parisian correspondent this lu» 
the Crimea, 


te 


’ 


urious journey in where cout 
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~ 
‘ 
gossip is contrasted strangely with the de- 
scription of Tartaric embassies, where classical 
souvenirs and Iphigenia are incorporated, in 
the remarkable Letter from Parthenizza, with 
Rousseauistic revery and feeling. There is the 
fixed royalism which has scant respect for 
Franklin and which esteems that république 
is a “frightful and impossible word.” There 
are shrewd judgments of contemporaries, the 
“policing” of Mme. de Geoffrin, the stiff com- 
petence of Ségur, and the whirl of Parisian 
life, “where one adores, but has no time to 
love.” There are philosophical discussions and 
careful examples of esprit: the pompous old 
chamberlains of the Empress are beautiful 
ruins; “Louis XIV would have been jealous of 
Catherine II, or he would have married her— 
pour avoir au moins un beau lever.” There 
are instances of rather precious compliment 
and coquetry and much dwelling on the satis- 
factions of luxury. There are trivialities, fire- 
works, bouts-rimés, and escapades. There is 
even a certain cool detachment from crowd- 
ing actualities, as when the Prince discerns 
through all the junketing a trend towards war. 
In language recalling Moliére and anticipating 
to-morrow’s perplexities, one practical mon- 
arch exclaims: “Mais que diable faire de Con- 
stantinople?” 


But the best perfumed pages are those 
where, with a new fragrance of thought and 
feeling, Ligne, in the Letter from Parthenizza, 
muses over his honey-seeking career. Here 
is frankness, here is “the document,” though 
wilfully arrayed in the garb of nascent Ro- 
manticism. 

Catherine has given him a piece of land, 
just where Euripides and his followers had 
placed the legend of Iphigenia in Tauris. He 
leaves the Durbar of princes and swims gal- 
lantly ashore to take possession of “the most 
beautiful spot in the world.” No sooner seat- 
ed on a Turkish carpet, with the temple of 
Artemis and polite Tartars in the background, 
he recalls the tyrannies of Thoas and quotes 
Voltaire’s “Henriade.” A complete neo-clas- 
sicist would have stopped there, glanced at 
the scenery, and cheerfully returned to Cath- 
erine. But a strange new poison ferments in 
the veins of Ligne; he feels that he is a dif- 
ferent man and that he has the “opportunity 
for self-examination and for reviewing all 
the inconsistencies of my life.” 


They are what we may have guessed. This 
monarch-butterfly, in all his flitting from court 
to court, has achieved no solid store of any 
kind. He recalls, one by one, with a 
touch of pride, the royalties who have favored 
him, and yet now he wonders at himself. So 
travelling, campaigning, pleasure, and 
temporal prosperity—and what is the end of 
it all? Why can he not, he asks, simply enjoy 
nature without this brooding? For a moment 
he lulls himself with classical reminiscences— 
Thetis and Ovid—for a moment he remem- 
the mild joys of his gardening and 
dreams, dilettante-wise, of establishing him- 
self in Tauris. The prick of his deeper 
ambition returns to sting him. “But I, what 
do I here?” He pronounces the word “mon 
coeur” and bursts into tears—without knowing 
why, without profound sadness. A love-ex- 
perience comes to complicate the mood. He 
perceives that he has been inconstant as the 
rest of mankind and that he has “worked too 
much for the gallery.” He mounts a Tartar 
steed and plunges into the night—thus the 
butterfly returns to the flowe: - 

This is but an instant in the career of the 
Prince de Ligne and the record has the arti- 


even 


much 


bers 
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| ficiality of most deliberate confession, but it 
jremains a “lyric meditation,” as M. Lanson 
/has styled it, of considerable literary and per- 
| sonal importance. The real mistress of the 
| Prince was war—what he called “la jolie 
|guerre.” It was a mistress rather than a 
master-passion, but through all the later years 
of his retirement, the military life was his 
ideal, his memory, and still his desire. It is 
curious how all the flowers faded before this 
more metallic lustre; curious that it should 
need a wave of romantic sensibility to reveal 
in Petronius the soul of Cesar. 
E. Preston DARGAN. 


University of Chicago, May 20. 





PROPOSED HOUSING 
LAW. 


MR. VEILLER’S 
To THE EpitTor oF THe NATION: 

Str: To differ from any conclusions of Mr. 
Lawrence Veiller seems rather ungrateful. 
Mr. Veiller is so well recognized as the father 
of housing reform in this country, and the 
results that are directly attributable to his 
efforts are so important and far-reaching, that 
one’s impulse is to accept his findings as defini- 
tive; yet there seems real danger in his latest 
| book. “A Model Housing Law” was publish- 
ed about a year ago, and seems to have oc- 
casioned little comment. The effects of the 
general adoption of such a law would be so 
far-reaching from the point of view of soci- 
ology and economics, and would so hamper 
the development of the architecture of this 
country, that the book should not be accept- 
ed as a standard for lack of discussion and 
criticism. This book purports to cover all 
the possible conditions of “housing” in cities, 
towns, or even “on the prairies,” where, the 
book states, extremely bad conditions of hous- 
ing have been found. The proposed law is 
defined as covering all “private dwellings,” 
“two-family dwellings,” and “multiple dwell- 
ings.” The last-named class is divided into two 
groups, A and B. Group A is defined as cov- 
ering tenement houses, flats, apartment hotels, 
bachelor, studio, duplex, and _ kitchenette 
apartments; Group B includes “hotels, lodg- 
ing-houses, boarding-houses, furnished-room 
houses, lodgings, clubhouses, convents, asy- 
lums, jails, and all other dwellings similarly 
occupied, whether specifically enumerated or 
not.” In brief it would include every place 
where human beings sleep. The law is rec- 
ommended for adoption by the various States 
regardless of climate. 

Any one who has struggled to fit the pro- 
visions of the New York Tenement law to 
a multiple dwelling in the suburbs, or to a 
large high-class apartment house, will appre- 
ciate the difficulty of writing a general law 
which shall cover all the possible conditions 
arising in widely differing classes of build- 
ings. 

The New York Tenement law was quite 
frankly framed to cover a special set of con- 
ditions arising in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, where the unit, of a lot of 25x100, is an 
almost constant factor, and the housing of 
the poor, or less well-to-do portion of the 
community, was the chief if not the only con- 
sideration. Without in the least degree wish- 
ing to discredit the really immense benefit 
which has resulted from the adoption and ap- 
plication of this law, it seems to me necessary 
to protest against certain tendencies towards 
absolute standardization which the law in- 








volves. 


The same tendency is even more cle. 
marked in the “Model Housing Law.” Th, 
it is avowedly a set of minimum provisions 
it is written around (or within) the 
tomary American unit of the rectangula: 
with a narrow frontage. While it is é 
that there are certain provisions which mjc}; 
apply to a less stereotyped system of 
planning, the tendency is to force, or at | 
strongly to suggest, the adoption of a ; 
type of house. 

There seems to be a real danger in cra 
ing the imagination by fixing attention . 
type which, after all, is only a minimum s 
tion of conditions that are in themselves 
desirable. 

As has been stated, the law is framed ; 
cover all classes of housing, from one-fam)), 
houses in cities and villages, to apartments 
hotels, and even jails. It seems very unwis 
to attempt to standardize accommodations 
where conditions vary so widely. For exam. 
ple, under the proposed law, the minimum 
size of any room is 90 square feet. Now % 
square feet in a high-class apartment hows: 
is not an unreasonable minimum. It is, how- 
ever, a question whether a minimum of § 
square feet in a tenement would itself be a: 
improvement on the 70 square feet required 
in the New York law, in view of the possibility 
of putting four, instead of two, people in a 
room. This could easily be accomplished | 
the use of “double-decker” beds. 

It has been found neeessary, in the cas: 
of certain workingmen’s towns, to insist that 
families consisting of the parents and grown 
children of both sexes should occupy at least 
three rooms. It is manifestly impossible t 
insist on this condition unless the accommo- 
dations can be furnished at a reasonable rent 
Under condition of congestion this might | 
made difficult, if not impossible, by such a 
liberal provision. 

Certainly, a minimum of 90 square feet 
all dwelling-houses regardless of situation, 
number of windows, etc., would be very un- 
fair and unnecessary. In planning smal! 
houses in the suburbs or in a village it fre- 
quently happens that a room of perhaps 8x! 
feet, or 7x9 feet, can be arranged with win- 
dows on two sides or even with one window 
only. Under this law such a space could not 
be used either for a single bedroom, or even 
for a sewing-room! 

The proposed law requires that all alcoves 
or alcove rooms must have an area of not 
less than 90 square feet, and that they must 
have independent windows as if they were 
rooms. This is very well for tenements, but 
it is also proposed to apply this provision to 
all private houses, hotels, clubs. The clear 
intention is to force the use of rectangular 
rooms exclusively. Under this law a closet 
projecting into the corner of a room would 
produce what might be technically an alcove 
A safe or elevator enclosure projecting into 
the lobby or office of a hotel or club would 
form an alcove which not only must be of 
legal area, but must be independently light- 
ed by windows. It is difficult to imagine plan- 
ning a club or the entrance floor of a hotel 
in the light of so drastic a limitation. 

Mr. Veiller proposes to limit the height of 
all stories for their whole area to a minimum 
of nine feet. There seems no good reason 
for attempting to regulate the story height 
of detached dwelling-houses in the suburbs 
or country, and there is certainly every '®4- 
son why an attic story or other story in 4 
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a provision would impose a flat-roofed archi 
tecture on the whole country, and would make 
impossible such charming and commodious 
houses as those designed by Mr. Charles Bar- 
ton Keene and Mr. Aymar Embury II. 

It has seemed to the writer that a legal 
and perfectly valid distinction could be drawn 
petween what are commonly regarded as tene- 
ment houses and high-class apartment houses, 
on the basis of cost per apartment or room. 
That, for example, fireproof-houses costing 
over, say, $1,000 a room, could be regarded 
as a separate class, and that such absurdities 
as the universal requirements of an arbitrary 
provision for “legal” light in halls found in 
the New York Tenement law, which are in- 
cluded in this proposed law, might be avoid- 
ed. The law states that all public halls must 
be lighted by a window in one end, etc., and 
was evidently framed with the usual small 
“tenement” house in mind, and seems rea- 
sonable for this class of dwellings. This has 
been made to apply to halls 150 feet long in 
the case of high-class houses occupying a 
whole city block, or site 200x200 feet, and 
must be accepted as a literal compliance with 
the law; it constitutes “legal” light. Though 
there are several other provisions in the pro- 
posed law to which exception might be taken, 
enough has been said to suggest the unwisdom 
of trying to apply one set of conditions, how- 
ever well they may regulate any limited class 
of buildings, to all human habitations. Cer- 
tainly, it seems clear that any attempt to 
standardize all living conditions to conform 
to a single yard-stick is a mistake. 

Louis HoLMgs BOYNTON. 


University of Michigan, June 2. 





ESPRIT D'ESCALIER. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sm: That Pope, like the rest of us, could 
prepare an excellent rejoinder when the oc- 
casion had passed, the unscrupulous editing 
of his own correspondence seems to make 
piain. One instance of this gift which does 
not seem to have been noticed—or is it 
merely unconscious humor?—occurs in the 
letter purporting to have been written to 
Addison in apology for “Dr. Norris’s Narra- 
tive’ (Works, Croker-Elwin, VI. 398). The 
opening sentences of that letter contain an 
allusion to the fable of “The Sun and the 
Owls” in these words: 


I am more joyed at your return than I 
should be at that of the sun, so much as 
I wish for him this melancholy season; but 
it is his fate, too, like yours, to be displeas- 
ing to owls and obscene animals, who can- 
not bear his lustre. What put me in mind 
of these night birds was John Dennis, whom 
I think you are best revenged upon, as 
the sun was in the fable upon those bats and 
beastly birds above mentioned, only by shin- 
ing on. ete. 


All very obsequious and proper, until we 
notice that in the Tatler (229) Addison 
had told this fable apropos of himself and 
hie critics; to quote only the last sentence: 


Gentlemen, I wonder how you dare ab.'se 
one that, you know, could in an _ instant 
scorch you up, and burn every mother’s 
son of you; but the only answer I shall 


give you, or the revenge I shall take of 
you, is, to “shine on.” 
Addison probably took the fable from 


“L’Estrange” (434), 
hkely to have got 
this chance or conscious irony? 


but Pope is far more 
it from the Tatler. Is 
Does he 





- ° 
The Nation 
stumble upon this appropriate fable, or does 
he find a subtle recompense for Addison's 
majestic repudiation in thus parroting to 
him his own rather pompous sentiments? 

Now, as is well known, this letter was 
never sent to Addison, or, if it was, it was 
sent in almost the same words to Caryll 
first. In that connection, of course, the 
fable was without extraordinary point. 1 
confess, with some shame I admit, almost 
to a hope that in this instance the version 
te Addison was actually prepared when it 
pretends to have been; but there is no par- 
ticular reason for assuming that this letter 
differs from others of the sort which were 
clearly revised and altered only when need- 
ed as evidence in the 1735 edition. 

Whether or not Pope was conscious that 
he was quoting Addison to Addison very 
pertinently when he transferred this letter 
from Caryll, either in 1713 or 1735 (in the 
latter case for the benefit of himself and 
the public), can hardly be determined. If 
he was not, he missed a joy peculiarly adapt- 
ed to his palate. 
ed, certainly. M. ELLwoop SMITH. 

Syracuse University, June 20. 
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The Christian world has celebrated this | 


year, on the sixth day of July, the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death by fire of 
John Huss, the protomartyr of the Protestant 
Reformation. The approach of this anniver- 


sary has given the impulse to several nota-| 


ble publications. “The Life and Times of 
Master John Hus,” and “The Hussite Wars,” 
by Count Liitzow, appeared in 1909 and 1914, 
and were noticed in these columns. Their 
special interest was in the ardent national 
sentiment which animated them and which 
was needed to counteract certain attempts 
to minimize the importance of the work of 
Huss by showing its essential dependence 
upon the leadership of Wiclif and its reac- 
tionary effect upon later Bohemian life 
Now we have from an American scholar 
two books as to which no party animus can 
be assumed. In his “Life of Huss” Prof. 
David S. Schaff, of the Western Theological 


Seminary, has undertaken to give a concise | 


presentation of the reformer's work and 
thought. In his translation of Huss’s trea- 
tise on “The Church” he gives to English 
readers an opportunity to study the most 
distinctive contribution of the Hussite move- 
ment to the cause of reform. It is worth 
while to review briefly here the chief claims 
of Huss to the attention of the modern stu- 
dent and to the gratitude of all who value 
the heritage of the Reformation. 


Few of this sort, he miss- | 


G3 


in the first place, Huss shares with all the 
other great leaders of the religious revolu 
tion—with the single exception of Calvin— 
the character of a national representative. 
|As Wiclif stood for the English spirit, 
Luther for the German, and Zwingli for the 
Swiss, so John Huss was first, last, and a! 
ways the spokesman of Bohemian nationa! 
ity. It is true that Bohemia, a fiercely 
Slavonic country, had long been dominated 
by Germanic culture. For centuries its kings 
had claimed and sometimes exercised the 
| Tight of suffrage in the elections to the 
| German imperial throne. Just before the 
time of Huss’s activity three of these kings, 
| descendants of the German house of Luxem- 
| burg, had gained the imperial crown for 
| themselves. In the University of Prague 
| founded by the Luxemburger Charles IV in 
| 1347, the three Germanic “nations” of the 
Saxons, Bavarians, and “Poles” stood with 
their three votes over against the single 
vote of the Bohemian “nation.” The obliga 
,tion of Bohemia to German civilization was 
| unquestioned; but already before the time 
,of Huss the new spirit of national self-con 
sciousness was becoming increasingly im 
patient of this alien beneficence. The depo- 
sition of King Wenzel from the imperial 
throne in 1400, however justified by the in 
terests of the Empire, left a sting in Bo 
|hemia, the effects of which were clear 
enough when the spirit of revolt began to 
show itself. 

Huss’s education was exclusively Boh« 
|mian. He was never outside the country un 
til the fateful journey to Constance. His 
religious thought was moulded by the teach- 
ing of native scholars whose views on the 
|most important questions which later occu 
pied him were essentially the same as hi: 
own. Only after he had thus laid the foun 
|dations of his own thought did he receive 
the decisive impulse of Wiclif’s writings. On 
this point we feel that Dr. Schaff is rather 
toc much inclined to follow the extrem: 
view of Loserth and his followers as to 
Huss’s indebtedness to Wiclif’s teaching. The 
argument of the deadly parallel column 
which Loserth so effectively employed does, 
indeed, show that Huss, like most of his 
contemporaries, did not hesitate to make uss¢ 
of the words of another to express his own 
ideas; but it is far from proving that the 
ideas were not his own. The more we be 
come acquainted with the writings of Huss 
the more clearly does his essential orig 
inality appear. He undoubtedly found in 
Wiclif a precious source of inspiration and 
encouragement, but it would be almost as 
false to make him a mere copyist of Wiclif 
as it would be to make Luther merely a 
disciple of Huss because when he came to 
read the defence of his Bohemian predeces 
lsor he was cheered and sustained by the 
| discovery that so noble a spirit had reach 
ed conclusions similar to his own 

The national character of Huss’s work Is 
levident from the beginning. His earliest 
| reputation was won as a preacher in the 
|Czech tongue in connection with an instl- 
tution definitely founded to provide popular 
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preaching as a supplement to that in the 
regular churches. As preacher at Bethlehem 
Chapel—the name has an almost Methodisti- 
cal suggestion—Huss succeeded for a long 
time in keeping his peace with the local 
ccclesiastical authorities while all the time 
ettacking with increasing boldness the ob- 
vious evils of a priesthood secure in its 
intrenchments of tradition and privilege. It 
was a moment when such attacks were the 
common expression of disgust at the con- 
cition of the nominal headship of western 
Christendom. The year 1409 saw the long 
existing schism in the papal government 
rather intensified than solved by the elec- 
tion of a third pope at the Council of Pisa. 
It was not wholly an accident that in that 
year the Bohemian national party made its 
most dramatic anti-German demonstration 
by so changing the constitution of the Uni- 
versity of Prague that the German element, 
instead of being allowed a decisive major- 
ity, was henceforth to have but one vote 
eeainst three in the hands of Bohemians. 
‘tne secession of the Germans left the Uni- 
versity doubtless in one way weakened, but 
in another greatly strengthened by the in- 
tensifying of the national spirit. Of this 
reorganized university John Huss was the 
first rector, evidence enough in itself of 
his share in the racial conflict. In Bo 
hemia as elsewhere, notably in Germany 
itself, the two causes of national indepen- 
cence and religious reform joined hands in 
instinctive resistance to the common ene- 
miy—a universal and infallible hierarchical 
church. An excomnfunication procured by 
the local ecclesiastical powers from the 
wretch John XXIII served only to mark 
liuss out still more clearly as the man of 
the trusted leader to whom all 
tie elements of reform looking for 


l’ohemia, 
were 


guidance. 


Put now again, and not for the last time, 
it was to be shown that reform of the out- 
yard things, to be effective, must be based 
upon some principle that would lift all re- 
formatory endeavor up to a higher plane 
end show that it was not mere complain- 
ing against the Iimitations tncident to all 
human institutions, but something deeper, 
grounded in universal instincts of right. 
Wiclif had found his principle in the ulti- 
yoate authority of Scripture. Huss followed 
him in this, but used by preference another 
}‘rase more pregnant with meaning for the 
future. He liked to speak continually of the 
lex Dei or the ler Christi as the final appeal 
«* every Christian man. The value of this 
phrase for controversial purposes is evident 
et once. Its very vagueness was its strength. 
‘rhe law of the Church could be and had been 
codified, brought to book, taught in the 
schools, added to, commented upon, made 
the cornerstone of the imposing structure 
eeainst which the criticism of good men 
vas growing continually flercer and more 
uncompromising A hundred years later 
the first step in Luther's revolt was to fling 
the book of this law of the Church Into the 
fire and start over again upon the new-old 
basis of the Freedom of the Christian Man. 
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So far Huss was not willing to go; but the 
principle was as clear to him as it ever was 
to any one. 

The lex Dei was the supreme appeal from 
every human tribunal to the ultimate right- 
ness of things. In spite of its partial em- 
bodiment in Scripture, it was as plastic as 
our appeal to the “higher law.” We rest or- 
dinarily upon the law as it is; but we know 
that behind and above that is a higher 
something which in a case of serious doubt 
we are bound to follow and to which we 
make our last appeal. That, as we under- 
stand it, is what Huss meant by the lez Dei, 
the higher something to which all human 
law must conform and, failing to conform, 
must be amended until this disparity no 
longer offends the conscience of the world. 
Obviously, such a doctrine was a mortal 
affront to all established authority. It was 
asked, and very properly, what would the 
world come to if any such vague idealism 
as this were to take the place of fixed and 
proved law? The answer was, that this 
was right, and the law of man must see to 
it that it be conformed to the law of God. 

That is Huss’s first claim to our lasting 
gratitude: that in a world of legalized re- 
ligion he proclaimed the ancient gospel of a 
higher law. His second claim is the logical 
outgrowth of the first. Admitting that there 
was a supreme law, it must be made prac- 
tical. After all, it must be interpreted by 
human judgment and administered by hu- 
man hands. There was no question that 
both interpretation and administration were 
the function of the Church; but what was 
the Church? This is the question which 
Huss attempts to answer in his most impor- 
tant work, the treatise “de ecclesia” now 
translated for the first time irto English; 
in fact, so far as the translator knows, for 
the first time into a modern language. 
It was, of course, inevitable that the 
definition of the Church as here given 
should be clouded in a maze of scholastic 
learning, that Scripture and tradition, his- 
tory and science, should be called in and 
handled according to that curious method 
of alluring irrelevancy which passed for 
reasoning in the medigwval mind. But for 
our present memorial purpose this defini- 
tion may be greatly simplified. In the 
last analysis it is this: that the Church con- 
sists of all those who belong to it, a prop- 
osition apparently .so_ self-evident that it 
does not need to be stated. And yet, sim- 
ple though it be, it was only through a pro- 
found revolution in the method of "man 
thought that it had come to be possible even 
to formulate it. 

The philosophy of Nominalism, revived 
and reinvigorated by the Englishman Wil- 
liam Ockham, who died a generation before 
Huss was born, wrought into the political 
theories of Ockham’s intimate friend, Mar- 
siglio of Padua (Dr. Schaff uses the unwar- 
rantable form Marsiglius), and easily dis- 
cernible as the scarlet thread running 
through all the literature of the Schism, had 
penetrated the whole intellectual life of 


losophy of evolution has penetrated the 
thought of our day. Huss himself was nor 
an avowed Nominalist; neither was Wiclir, 
and yet their idea of the Church as the 
group of individuals truly owning the Chris. 
tian name is a distinctly nominalistic cop. 
ception. Stated negatively, it was tiat the 
Church did not consist of the Pope and the 
cardinals, with the rest of the hierarchy and 
the laity dependent upon them for doc. 
trine and discipline. These were all matters 
of human invention, convenient for practi. 
cal purposes if only controlled by the fina) 
judgment of the true Church based upon the 
law of God. 

But now, who were the members of this 
true Church? Not every one who had been 
baptized into the Christian name, but only 
those who were chosen (pradestinati) to re- 
ceive the grace of persistent righteousness. 
The rest were the foreknown (presciti)— 
and here we come to the edge of that jungle 
of speculations about election and repro 
bation, freedom end bondage of the will, 
and all the rest of it, in which theologians 
have lost themselves and brought their fol- 
lowers to despair. We are concerned only 
with the practical outcome. If membership 
in the true Church were thus dependent 
upon personal, individual conditions, then 
any alleged member might in reality be him- 
self deceived and be deceiving others. For 
example: was it quite certain that any giv- 
en pope was a member of the true Church’ 
Not necessarily, by any means. He might 
be a reprobate. It all depended upon witeth- 
er he were a true follower of the ler Dei. 
If not, then the evidence was all against 
him. It followed, of course, that the whole 
institution of the Papacy and all that went 
with it were not of the essence of the Church 
at all. The Church could get on very well 
without it. There was but one head of the 
Church, namely Christ, and all Christians 
stood to him in the same relation of obedi- 
ence and service 

So far Huss seems to have been fighting 
the battle of those better elements in the 
Church which were moving irresistibly to- 
wards the settlement of all existing relig- 
ious questions by a resort to the ancient 
method of a General Council. The chief pro- 
moters of the Council at Constance were dis- 
tinctly reformers. “Reform of the Church 
in head and members!” was the battle-cry 
of an increasingly large proportion of the 
thinking men of Europe. In favoring an 
independent council outside of Italy they 
proclaimed their allegiance to the doctrine 
afterwards officially declared at Constance, 
that the “Council is above the Pope,” be- 
cause it is the representation of the Chureh 
as a whole. In the programme of Constance, 
in addition to the healing of the schism and 
the purification of the Church from heresy, 
the cause of Reform figured as of equal ‘m- 
portance. To many its importance was pri 
mary, as a necessary condition of any per 
manent union. 

And yet, this would-be reforming Counci! 
burned John Huss as a double-dyed heretic. 
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history; but the explanation is fairly sim- 
ple. It is, that the Council itself was on 
trial before the judgment of Europe. It was 
an untried experiment, this gathering of 
prelates, princes, doctors of law and theol- 
ogy to discuss matters which had never been 
discussed before in any such open and unre- 
stricted fashion. It was to sit in judgment 
upon three conflicting popes, and might 
even come to prescribe the conditions upon 
which a new head of Christendom could 
claim the undivided allegiance of the west- 
ern world. To accomplish these great re- 
sults it needed, above all else, the sympathy 
of what we may roughly call its constituents. 
Especially must it keep itself free from any 
taint of the “heretical” doctrines which, clus- 
tering about the memory of Wiclif, were in- 
fecting the faith of every country represent- 
ed. If it wished to control the Papacy, it 
certainly could not begin by abolishing it. 
If it would restore the regular working of 
the canon law, it could not afford to play 
with any vague notions about a higher law. 
Before proceeding to the work either of 
union or of reform, the Council must dem- 
onstrate its orthodoxy in some unmistakable 
fashion, and what better way to do this 
than to make an example of the bold inno- 
vator who had incautiously put himself in 
its power? 

That is the simple explanation of the ap- 
parent paradox of a reforming council de- 
stroying a too zealous reformer whose worst 
heresies were the supremacy of the divine 
law and the single headship of Christ over 
his Church. The tragedy of Huss’s betray- 
al and imprisonment, the farcical attempts 
to persuade him to recant, the foregone con- 
clusion of his trial, and his heroic death 
need not be rehearsed here. They are the 
stock material of religious persecution al- 
ways and everywhere. The real tragic mo- 
ment was when, in his public hearing be- 
fore the full Council, Huss made his appeal 
to the supreme law of Christ and the whole 
assemblage broke into derisive laughter. 

It remains to speak briefly of the two 
companion volumes here in review. Dr. 
Schaff’s narrative of the life and services 
of Huss makes no pretensions to originality 
in the sense of bringing new contributions 
to our information; but it bears every evi- 
dence of careful study of all available ma- 
terial. It does not seek to magnify unduly 
the character of its hero. It presents him 
as a very human person, strong in his opin- 
ions and without fear in declaring them, of 
blameless life, beloved by his friends and 
respected by his fair-minded opponents. The 
worst that could be said against him was 
to call his conviction obstinacy and his bold- 
ress insolence. The book will be service- 
able to scholars as giving a summary of the 
most recent views and directing the student 
to the best original material. To the larger 
public it will commend itself by its read- 
ableness and the clearness of its arrange- 
ment. The story moves with dramatic di- 
rectness from stage to stage up to the 
final crisis. The examination of the circum- 
stances attending the tragic close is made 





with great candor and with entire appre 
ciation of the motives of those who combin- 
ed to crush a man dangerous to them because 
the people heard him gladly. 

The accompanying volume, the transla- 
tion of the “de ecclesia,” deserves the espe- 
cial gratitude of all who desire to go behind 
narratives and read at first hand what the 
leaders of thought have written. Its style, 
involved and wearisome in its detail, is 
simplified as far as possible by the use of 


easily understood English forms. The di- 
vision into twenty-three chapters makes 
easy the reference tu special topics. The In- 


troduction gives a clear summary of the 
whole argument. If one would comprehend 
why John Huss, once in the clutches of the 
“Church,” could not be allowed to escape, 
one cannot do better than to read this elab- 
orate exposition of ideas which, if adopted, 
would make a church of that kind impossi- 
ble. 


NAPOLEON. 





Napoleon and Waterloo: A Strategical and 
Tactical Study. By Capt A. F. Becke. 
With eleven maps. Two vols. London: 
Kegan Paul. $8 net. 

The Story of Napoleon's Death-Mask. By 
G. L. de St. M. Watson. New York: The 
John Lane Co. $2. 


Napoleon I: A Biography. By August Four- 


nier. Translated by Annie Elizabeth Ad- 
ams. New popular edition. Two vols. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 


A hundred years have come and gone 
since Napoleon won his last great victory 
at Ligny and suffered his last great defeat 
at Waterloo. No period of his life has 
proved more fascinating nor called forth 
a greater literature than those three days 
from June 16 to 18, 1815. After all that has 
been said by the writers of justificatory me- 
moirs, by eye-witnesses and alleged eye-wit- 
nesses, by Siborne, Chesney. Ropes, Hous- 
saye, Grouard, and by all the others, it 
takes courage on the part of Captain Becke 
to attack the question again with the hope 
of saying something new. Yet this is what 
he succeeds in doing. And he does it, not 
so much by the production of any consid- 
erable amount of hitherto unknown ma- 
terial, as by his searching and constructive 
use of scattered bits of evidence which have 
been in print, but which have not been fitted 
together into a consistent whole. Instead 
of being led down long by-paths of contro- 
versy about Ney and D’Erlon and Grouchy, 
the author starts with a good analysis of 
Napoleon’s masterly conception of an ad- 
vance with “two wings and a reserve,” and 
he obtains unity and clearness for his 
whole account by his adherence to Napo- 
leon’s own point of view. 

By advancing with the left wing under 
Ney, the right wing under Grouchy, and 
the reserve under his own immediate direc- 
tion, Napoleon hoped to drive a wedge in 
between Wellington and Bliicher, as he had 
driven one in 1796 between the Sardinians 


_-_ 

ind 
and the Austrians. Then, while one of his 
enemies was being gripped and held by 
the “advanced strategical guard” of one 
French wing, the other enemy would be 
caught and dealt an annihilating blow by 
Napoleon commanding the reserve and the 
other French wing. The whole conception 
is clearly indicated in the all-important dis 
patch to Ney from Charlerol on the morning 
of June 16. In it, however, Napoleon stated: 
“I shall bring it [the reserve] into action 
wing just as the actual circum- 
stances may dictate.” Here lay the am 
biguity. He did not know until some 
hours later whether it would be the English 
or the Prussians on whom the annihilating 
blow should first fall. From this fact 
sprang the fatal mistakes of Ney, and the» 
unfortunate march and countermarch 
D’Erlon’s corps, which fought neither with 
Ney on the left at Quatre Bras nor with 
Napoleon on the right at Ligny; it oscil- 
lated uselessly between the two battles 
when its presence at either would have bee» 
decisive. Captain Becke, disagreeing wit. 
Houssaye and the critics of Napoleon, places 
credence in D’Erlon’s own statement that 
this unfortunate mistake was due to the 
fact that General La Bédoyére, who was en 
trusted with Napoleon's Ney to 
send D’Erlon to Ligny, instead of taking the 
time to seek out Ney, met D’Erlon’s troops 
on his way and took it upon himself to 
order a change in their direction from Ney 
to Napoleon. Thus D’Erlon’s corps appear- 
ed an hour too soon, and in an unex- 
pected quarter, and was mistaken by Na 
poleon, in the midst of the battle of Ligny, 
for a hostile force on his flank It is im- 
possible to indicate all the other interesting 
points which the author scrutinizes in great 
detail. With two considerable 
has plenty of space all 
which he could not comprese into his good 


on either 


order to 


volumes, he 


to say the things 


Waterloo article in the last Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He frequently takes occasion 
to emphasize practical military truths 
which are as applicable today as a hun 
dred years ago, but nis work is by no 
means merely for the military specialist. 
On the whole, his enthusiastic admiration 


incline to be too 


on his 


of Napoleon makes him 
easy on the Emperor and too sever 
subordinates. He gives rather a loose rein 
to his rhetoric, is somewhat repetitious, and 
has not read by any means al!) the Gel 
mans have to say on the subject. Neverthe- 
less, his account of the Waterloo campaign 
is the most full and satisfactory account 
in English. 

Nearly six years after his flight from the 
fleld of Waterloo, Napoleon lay dead at St. 
Helena, and a mould for a death-mask was 
taken from his head. It has been stated 
by nearly all writers heretofore who touck 
upon the subject that this mould was made 
by Dr. Antommarchi. For certainly the 
Italian doctor was present at the death-hbed 
and unqualifiedly asserts in his famous 
“Last Moments of Napoleon”: “I moulded 
the face, and proceeded to the autopsy.” 





Now Mr. Watson comes forward with an 








76 


exceedingly interesting essay, full of de 
liclous irony, in which he brands Antom- 
marchi’s statement as false, and exposes the 
whole legend which has grown up around 
it. With some knowledge of the technique 
of making plaster casts, and from a careful 
study of the contemporary evidence, he 
shows beyond a doubt that it was Dr. Fran- 
cis Burton (uncle of the famous Sir Rich- 
ard Burton) to whom belongs the honor 
of making the original mould and cast. 
Having made a cast, he left it at Longwood 
overnight to dry. When he returned, the 
front, or face, part of the cast was gone. 
Madame Bertrand had taken it off and pack- 
ed it up. Burton tried at St. Helena and 
in England to recover possession of what 
he regarded as his lawful property, but he 
never succeeded. Several years later, when 
he had died and could no longer defend his 
rights, Antommarchi asserted that his was 
the pious hand which had preserved for pos- 
terity the great Emperor's last features, and 
posterity was invited to buy copies of the 
cast (which he duplicated from the one 
held by the Bertrand family). The history 
of this death-mask and the growth of the 
legends connected with it is a curious one, 
and has lost nothing in its telling by Mr. 
Watson. 

Professor Fournier's excellent biography 
of Napoleon, first published in German in 
1885, has for a dozen years been accessible 
to English students in a one-volume trans- 
lation edited by the late Edward G. Bourne. 
In 1904-6, however, Fournier revised and en- 
larged his biography so that it should take 
account of the great advances which had 
been made in the study of the Napoleonic 
period. From this revised German edition 
Miss Annie E. Adams made a good two-vol- 
ume English translation, which was first 
published in 1911 and which is now reissued 
from the same type, but in less expensive 
form. It has a few maps and a well-selected 
and very convenient bibliography. It is, as 
those familiar with the earlier work of 
Fournier would expect, one of the very best 
biographies in English of the great Corsican 


impartial, well balanced, accurate, and 

broad in its point of view. 
A NEW ENCYCLOPACDIA. 

Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited 

by Andrew C. McLaughlin and Albert 

Bushnell Hart. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. Three vols. $22.50 net. 

The most important problem in advanced 
education, said Andrew Dickson White, 


speaking as long ago as 1879 before Johns 


Hopkins University, is “the proper provi- 
sion for higher instruction in subjects bear- 
ing directly upon publie affairs.” Coming 
from one of our most discerning educators, 
at the time president of Cornell University, 
this comment struck the keynote of the ad- 
dress that followed. It may be taken as 


marking roughly the beginnings of a move- 
ment in education which begot in many in- 
stitutions of learning courses more or less 
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effective in such subjects as history, eco- 
nomics, politics, jurisprudence, international 
law, diplomacy, and sociology. The publi- 
eation (1881-1884) of Lalor’s “Cyclopedia of 
Political Science” marked progress, and has 
ever since aided the general cause towards 
the promotion of which President White’s 
thought was directed. In the particular 
field of American government such works 
as Woodrow Wilson’s “Congressional Gov- 
ernment” (1885) and Lord Bryce’s “Amer- 
ican Commonwealth” (1888), followed by a 
host of relatively minor but useful volumes, 
attempted to present and to interpret po 
litical problems of confounding magnitude 
and variety with which a generation of pro- 
ductive thinkers has been concerned. For 
some time there has been need of gathering 
into compendious form for reference the 
results of much effort in this field. 

A “Cyclopedia of American Government,” 
edited by Professors McLaughlin and Hart, 
in codperation with some 240 contributors, 
seems to have been designed to meet this 
need. Addressed to some extent to the law- 
yer and the economist, the work is espe- 
cially directed to all “those whose inter- 
ests and duties call them to the study of 
public affairs,” to editors, librarians, teach- 
ers, students, general readers, and writers. 
In the work there are about 2,900 topics 
ranging from “Abattoirs” to “Yukon”—more 
than three times as many as are to be found 
in Lalor. The topics, varying in length of 
treatment from a few lines to a dozen or 
more pages, embrace an extensive field. In 
the course of our examination of the ma- 
terials in the volumes, the question has con- 
stantly arisen: Does the title “American 
Government” justify any such range? 

What is American government? Neither 
in the editorial Introduction (I, v-x), nor 
under “Government” (II, 88), are there what 
seem to us well-matured considerations of 
this basic theme. The editors’ analysis of 
the subject under five leading heads and 
twenty-eight subdivisions fails to be impres- 
sive or to appear to have been carefully 
worked out. Further examination of many 
details in the text of the volumes only quick- 
ens the thought that discriminating judg- 
ment should have established such princi- 
ples of elimination as would reduce the 
number of topics without sacrificing to any 
great extent the usefulness of the compila- 
tion. If the three fields of history, econom- 
ics, and political science can be differentiat- 
ed—as our friends of the American Politi- 
cal Seience Association believe—then the 
present work, in view of its title, is over- 
burdened, we should say, with topics in both 
history and economics. There is, moreover, 
a tendency to admit easily matters of soci- 
ological import which have often only in- 
direct relations to the main theme. Upwards 
of two hundred biographical sketches may 
be found useful, although these are limited 
in most instances by so strict a standard of 
brevity, irrespective of the relative impor- 
tance of names, as to seem undiscriminat- 
ing and stereotyped. Finally, space has been 








devoted to a great variety of political slang 





phrases, too many of which are worth 
little, if any, serious attention. We ac. 
knowledge the difficulty of this fundamenta! 
problem. We cannot, however, discover that 
it has been squarely faced. At any rate, the 
real merit of the work is reduced by the 
failure (as we conceive it) of the editors 
carefully to define the particular field to 
be cultivated. 

The long array of contributors—many 
of them highly trained and conscientious 
scholars, others capable experts in practica! 
administration—may be taken as fair evi- 
dence of much good and trustworthy work. 
To have omitted from the list of contribu. 
tors the name of President W. F. Slocum 
was doubtless an oversight. But why should 
the list contain more than a dozen names, 
among these James C. Ballagh, Hiram Bing. 
ham, Richard T. Ely, Harry A. Garfield, 
Royal Meeker, Edward B. Moore, Calvin W 
Rice, and Talcott Williams, who appear to 
have had nothing whatever to do with the 
actual work? If any serious work of refer. 
ence with pretensions to thoughtful consid- 
eration has appeared within recent years 
more thoroughly besmirched from start to 
finish with typographical inaccuracies, we 
are unacquainted with it. The proof-read: 
ing in the final stages of printing must have 
been careless and unintelligent to a degree. 
Such matters of neglect, however, point to 
inaccuracies still more serious which we 
must touch upon in conclusion. 

We should naturally look for accuracy on 
so well-worn a topic as the Monroe Doc 
trine. “In October, 1823, the Russian Gov 
ernment,” we read, “sent out @ circular 
against Spanish-American independence, 
and declared it contrary to the European ‘po 
litical system,’ which phrase clearly referred 
to the system of legitimate monarchy.” The 
“circular” of August 30 and Baron de Tuyll’s 
“note” of October 16, 1823, are here con 
fused. The first concerned affairs in Spain 
and Portugal, and was brought to the at- 
tention of John Quincy Adams on November 
15 following. The note was simply indic- 
ative of Russia’s indisposition to receive 
diplomatic representatives from the South 
American states until recently subject to 
Spain. “The Latin-American states . . 
in 1826 summoned a congress”—an altogeth- 
er careless statement. The summary of the 
Olney Doctrine of 1895 will not stand care 
ful comparison with the diplomatic corre 
spondence in which that doctrine was de 
veloped. The subject should have been han 
dled by an expert in history and interna 
tional law, and not treated in an impression 
istic fashion. a 

The following topics, several of which 
have been very carelessly written, all con 
tain palpable inaccuracies that could not 
have passed the test of editors watchful 0! 
the details which make such a work stron g 
and trustworthy: “Boundaries of the Uni! 
ed States”; “Conservation”; “Cumberland 
Road”; “Public Care of Deaf and Dumb"; 
“Due Diligence”; “Education in Forestry 
and “Forest Service”; “Public Aid to Expo 





sitions”; “Grand Committee”; “Hay-Paunce 
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july 
fote Treaties”; “Maximilian’s Empire,” and 
“Panama Congress.” We see nothing to be 
gained from the superficial and trivial state- 
ments set down briefly under “Cost of Liv- 
ing,” a subject quite worth presentation at 
the hands of some expert student of eco 
nomic and historical factors. 

The reader who is duly warned may still 
find under many topics legitimately concern- 
ed with important features of American gov- 
ernment—such as Congress, the Constitu- 
tion, the Courts, International Relations, 
Parties and Party Machinery, Administra- 
tion, Finance, Elections, State and Munici- 
pal Institutions—much careful writing, with 
a sufficiency of bibliographical lore for di- 
rection into many aspects of these subjects. 
But, taken as a whole, this new cyclopedia 
is not merely disappointing; it is a grave 
reflection on editorial competency. Lalor 
served admirably a generation, and is still 
very useful. If this new compilation is to 
take rank with helpful works of reference 
written to promote the cause for which Pres- 
ident White long since spoke urgently, it 
must be revised. 








Finance 





BUROPEAN SELLING. 





Since the announcement of the British 
war loan, two weeks ago, selling of Ameri- 
can securities by London in this market has 
increased substantially. It had almost ceased 
before the terms of the loan were made 
public; since then, the selling of our bonds 
from England has aVeraged something like 
$2,000,000 per day, with sufficient sales of 
stocks to bring up the total, for the period 
of nearly two weeks, to something like 
$40,000,000. The securities have been taken 
with no great sacrifice in prices. Some of 
the bonds which were sold most heavily 
declined two or three points; but, as a 
whole, the foreign sales had no larger ef- 
fect than one of the familiar “realizing 
movements” of domestic origin, in ordinary 
times. 


This resumption, by the English investor, 
of the selling of American stocks and bonds, 
is clearly enough attributable to the terms 
of the new British war loan, which offers to 
convert all older Government bonds into 
the new 4% per cents, on attractive terms, 
provided the owner of such older issues will 
subscribe to an equivalent amount in the 
new war loan. Since the cash payment on 
that account must be made by July 20, the 
applicant has until that date to raise the 
money, and he is evidently raising some of 
it by realizing on his American investments. 
Therefore, the selling movement may be 
over in a fortnight. Yet it again directs 
attention to the questions, what the aggre- 
gate total amount is which may still con- 
celvably come upon our market, what chance 
there is of its all being returned, and what 
the effect of that would be. 

An important estimate of European hold- 


Nation 


The 


given out on Monday of last week. It was 
drawn from the actual statements of Ameri- 
can railways, between October, 1914, and 
April, 1915, and was compiled by President 
Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson, under 
the auspices of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Until its publication, Wall 
Street had largely pinned its faith to the 
estimate prepared for the Monetary Commis- 
sion by Sir George Paish in 1910. That es- 
timate named no less than $6,000,000,000 for 
Europe's investments in American securi- 
ties, of which $3,500,000,000 were assigned 
to England. 

This estimate gave no particulars and no 
basis of calculation. Mr. Loree’s estimate 
gives a very different set of figures. In- 
stead of $6,000,000,000, his computation, 
based on actual returns—more easy since 
the income-tax requisitions—estimates $2,- 
576,400,000 as the par value of American 
railway securities held in Europe. Indus- 
trial holdings are not closely estimated. 
The conclusion is, however, that Europe 
holds 20 per cent. as much of our indus- 
trials as of our railway stocks and bonds; 
which would leave a total of about $3,000,- 
000,000. Probably three or four hundred 
millions of this total have been already re- 
turned in the period since the figures were 
compiled. 

England undoubtedly holds most of this. 
Holland has hitherto been credited with 
something over $500,000,000; an estimate 
made in 1905 by the German Government 
named $750,000,000 as a maximum of Ger. 
man holdings, and France owns possibly 
$250,000,000. These figures may not alto- 
gether hold to-day; Germany in particular 
has realized very heavily in the past five 
years; yet the conclusion that England now 
holds between $1,000,000,000 and $1,500,000,- 
000 may be fairly inferred from this latest 
calculation. 

The coming fortnight will show to what 
extent the British war loan’s special induce- 
ments can dislodge these English holdings. 
Apart from that motive, or such other mo- 
tive as may arise hereafter in the London 
security or money market, it is difficult to 
see why the English investor’s general atti- 
tude should be changed. That remains to 
be seen. But the feeling has none the less 
grown on the American market that, grant- 
ed long continuance of the war, return to 
us of the great bulk of such securities will 
in some way eventually be brought about. 
Supposing this to happen, how about our 
own financial situation? The most obvious 
comment would be, that the circumstances 
under which general realizing 
would happen are as different as could be 
conceived from the circumstances which im- 
agination conjured up last summer and 
autumn. 

The picture drawn by apprehensive 
minds, while the Stock Exchange kept closed 
to avert the threatened “European liquida- 
tion,” was of a New York market crushed 
down by sales which home investors (al- 


sales 


these 





ready realizing on their own account) were 
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ings of our railway stocks and bonds was |! unable readily to absorb; of a foreign ex- 


change rate, already heavily against us, 
driven to higher and higher figures by the 
pressure of sales of securities from Europe, 
and of a consequent dragging away of our 
whole stock of gold to Europe. As matters 
stand to-day, the New York stock market 
hardly wavers on actual foreign 
25,000,000 weekly. 

Exchange on London is so abnormally i'n 
this country’s favor that the resale of our 
securities is urged, simply to restore a nor 
mal equilibrium. As for our stock of gold, 
it is $50,000,000 greater than it was on Au 
gust 1, 1914, is larger by far than the present 
banking requirements of the country, and 
is continuously increasing. Meantime the 
excess of our export trade of merchandise 
with Europe is rising to unprecedented 
heights. 


sales of 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
pussies 


The Breaking-Point 
$1.50 net 


Flint, A. A. 


Broadway 
Publishing Company. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beede, A. McG. Sitting Bull-Custer 
marck, N. D.: Bismarck Tribune Co 
The Parent's Guide. Prepared by the Edito 
rial Board of the University Society. New 


Bis 


York: The University Society. Vols. I 
and IL. 

Towers, W. K. Letters from Brother Bill, 
Varsity Sub. Crowell. 50 cents net 

GOYERNMENT AND FCONOMICS 

Putnam-Jacobi, M Common-Sense Applied 
to Woman Suffrage. Putnam. $1 net 

The Pittsburgh District Civic Frontage. The 
Pittsburgh Survey. New York: Survey As 


sociates, Inc. 2.50 net 


Wage-Earning Pittsburgh The Pittsburgh 
Survey. New York: Survey Associates, 
Inc. $2.50 net. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTOIY 
Danby, F. Nelson's Legacy: Lady Hamil- 


ton, Her Story and Tragedy. Scribner 
Dickey, L. 8S. History of the Eighty-fifth 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try. Privately printed 

Fortescue, G. At the Front with Three 
Armies. Brentano's. $2 net 

Thompson, C. M. The Illinois Whigs before 
1846. Urbana, Ill: University of Illinois 
95 cents net. 

Wallace, D. D. The Life of Henry Laurens 
Putnam. $3.50 net 

Young, Cc. C Abused Russia Devin-Adair 

SCIENCE 

Abbot, ¢C. G., and Others New Evidence on 
the Intensity of Solar HKadiation Outside 
the Atmosphere. Washington Smithson. 
ian Institution. 

Delorme, E. War Surgery P. I. Hoeber. 
$1.50 net. 

Kerley, C. G. What Every Mother Should 
Know. P. B. Hoeber 35 cents net 

McLoughlin, M. E Tennis as I Play It. 
Doran. $2 net 

More, L. T. The LAmitations of Science. 
Holt. $1.50 net 

Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast. 
Paul Elder. 

Reese, A. M The Alligator and Its Allies. 
Putnam $2.50 net. 

Gorgas, W. C. Sanitation in Panama Ap- 
pleton. $2 net. 

Twyford, H. B Purchasing. Van Nostrand 


$3 net 
TEXTROOKS 


Haney, J. L Good English Philedelphia: 
The Edgerton Press 

Jaeck, E. G Madame de Sta#l and the 
Spread of German Literature. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press 
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To All Lovers of the Best in Music 


The MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


The Musical Courier says: “The Musicians Library is a boon to the musician; it 
is not only The Musicians Library, but it is a library for all people who believe in 
music, who are fond of the art, and who cherish musical ideals.” 

Musical America says: “Of The Musicians Library over 150,000 volumes have al- 
ready been sold—to the everlasting credit of the musical public of this country and 
the enduring fame of its publishers.” 

Victor Harris, the successful composer and musician and conductor, says: “I now 
have a complete set of the famous Musicians Library. I would not for a moment 
remain without each volume as it comes from the press.” 

“As it now stands this magnificent collection is an education in itself for the singer 
and pianist and teacher, and the musical public of the whole world should be grateful 
for the vast expense and unending labor required in its production.” 




















NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED ARE ° 


One Hundred Sixty Folksongs 
Songs of England of France 


High and Low Voice Medium Voice 
Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK Edited by JULIEN TIERSOT 


The most valuable collection of English French folksong has charms and beau- 
gongs ever issued, covering the period ties wholly peculiar to itself. The Editor 
from the 13th to the 19th century. The has made an admirable and interesting ff 
Editor has contributed an authoritative selection, which he has discussed in his 
discussion of English songs and the ex- scholarly introductory essay. Mons. ff 
amples in the book. Tiersot is an authority on the subject. 























Complete list of contents of the 71 volumes issued and Easy Payment Plan 
Booklet free on request 


Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50. In full cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
5 volumes (in bor), paper, $6.00. Cloth, gilt, $10.00. 
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Messrs. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


extend felicitations to The Nation upon its 
For half a century they 
a stimulus to the 


fiftieth birthday. 


have found its reviews 
maintenance of high standards of publishing 
and the printing art, and its readers ap- 


preciative buyers of the best in literature. 


4 Park Street, Boston July 8, 1915 






























READING CASE FOR THE NATION 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (temporary) form. 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with “The Nation” stamped on the 
side in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75c. THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., N. Y City 











Three Important New 
School Books 





Buehler’s 
Modern English Grammar 


Revised 1914, containing the new ter. 
minology recommended by the Joint 
Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature. 


Bryce &» Spaulding’s 


Aldine First Language Book 
For Grades Three and Four, with 
Manual for Teachers. 


Bryce &» Spaulding's 
AldineSecondLanguageBook 


For Grades Five and Six, with Man- 
ual for Teachers. 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 

















ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN VERSE 
AND YEAR BOOK) OF! AMERICAN 
POETRY FOR 1914. Compiled by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. { $1.50 

This book is recognized as a standard 
and indispensable study of American po- 
etry. 


THE PRUSSIAN [HATH SAID IN HIS 
HEART. By Cecil Chesterton. $1.00 


A masterly analysis of the Prussian 
spirit. One of the few books brought 
forth by the war which will endure. 


THE VALE OF SHADOWS. By Clinton 
Scollard. 60 cents 
Some of the best work that Mr. Scol- 
lard has done in years. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAURENCE J. GOMME 


THE LITTLE BOOK{SHOP AROUND THE CORNER 








2 EAST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 











STANDARD BOOKS —, 
By JOHN LOUIS HANEY 


GOOD ENGLISH: A Practical Manual 
$1.00 net, postpaid, 

EARLY REVIEWS of ENGLISH POETS 
$1.20 net, postpaid. 

THE NAME OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of S.T. COLERIDGE 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 
MONSIEUR D’OR: A Dramatic Fantasy 
$1.20 net, postpaid. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


THE EGERTON PRESS 
















934 NORTH 11TH 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for people who are too busy 





to form libraries. 


ress 
DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pa 50 years ago this announcement 

AUnique Zecor Rae 
itm [as 3. ~~.. NATION 

50 years ago rs ago WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY was com- is o 
mended as The Greatest Literary Work of the Age. ! 






The One Supreme |! & 
Authority. ; Paitin wearcy Mechan OMe tnt Fision While 


It is the stenderd of the Fed. ; 
and State Courts. The 





ey satemens Saee regis ie 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. ~~~~~ in, | 
stendard by over i0% of the news. 12,000 Biographical Entries. “oa, 7 & 
Pare ke ical setion segarding ihe «30,000 + Geographical _ sublets. 
adoption of dictionaries p — WRITE for specimen pages th India-Paper and Regular BXitions 
Se Fetes cs dn Teen ted. The abece rennet be can of C- & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, M/SS. 


fie Exposition at San Francisco, eny other dictionary. For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Fifty years ago today, THe EquitasLe Lire 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 





All shee new oad recent Books, ' 
in every Department of Litera- | 
ture, especially recommended 























| 
for the Season of leisure. | published an advertisement in the first issue of 
the Nation. 
Periodical Department || 
Short term Subscriptions for , _— wcgratgie sas age oe ae eR 
Magazines and Periodicals sent indicated by the following figures : 
- Country Addresses for the January 1, 1865 
ummer. OUTSTANDING INSURANCE $16,564,700 ), 
Brentano’s amy 
UTSTANDING INSURANCI $1.494,234,342. 
New York ss agi VAIO 
“Booksellers to the World” The Equitable has, since its organization to 
Jan. I, 1915, returned Sg&82,771,02g to its policy 
holders. In addition to this return. the Society 
now holds Assets of $536,376,840: making the 








ORIGINAL “total benefits to policyholders” since organo 
» Pies ar We , 
AUTOGRAPH FOR FURTHER DETAILS APTI 
LETTERS ;: DETAILS 


rHE SOCIETY S HOME OFFIC! 
Henry Laurens, H. G. Wells, Winston 
Churchill and other celebrities. Send for 
price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y¥. CITY. 
pecs 


I20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











PUZZLE PICTURES ?o%traw 


Ss the uniform rate of 50 cts. per 100 pieces. Puzzles 





50, 80, 100, 120, 150, 200, 200 and 500 pleces. | 


THE INGLESIDE co., Springfield, Mass.— | 
July 1 to Oct. 1: LOCK BOX H., WOODMONT, CONN. —_- 
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Ce QBiBelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE FOR BOOK- 
LOVERS CHOSEN IN PART FROM SCARCE EDI- 
TIONS AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 








1895-1915 
20 Volumes and Index Complete 





The contents of The Bibelot possesses unity of purpose: it 
represents what I have personally accepted as specimens of the finer 
spirit—what I have individually felt as making the deepest im- 
pression upon myself. Only an intimacy with The Bibelot as a 
whole can establish my claim that in these pages there is that which 
makes for the widest self-development. 


PRICES AND TERMS 


I. Old-style blue paper boards, uncut edges, white ribbed 
backs, labels in red and black, with end papers in facsimile of 
original cover design as issued, $50.00 net. 

II. Dark blue Holliston Library buckram, gilt tops, flat 
backs, labels in red and black, $55.00 net. 

On the Deferred Plan, sets are sold as follows and immediate 
delivery of all the volumes made when order is given: 

For styles I and II, $5.00 down and balance at the rate of 
$5.00 per month. 

After October ist, styles I and II subject to advance in price. 

One hundred sets have been reserved for special binding to 


order only. In these sets a numbered and signed certificate with 
portrait of the editor in photogravure inserted. 





[Vol. IOl, No. 2610 





















Educational | 


Schools, Colleges, Camps | 


St. Paul’s 
Garden City 


Healthfully located in beauti- 
ful Garden City, Long Island, 18 
miles from New York. Fireproof 
buildings completely equipped. 
Gymnasium, swi pool, 30 
acres of fine athletic fields. Both 
class and individual instruction 
































THOMAS BIRD MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE 





A Richard Le Gallienne Book"Free 
to those who fill out this coupon: 





Tuomas Biro Mosnuer, PortTLANb, MAINE. 


Please send me free book containing Richard Le Gallienne essay and prospectus 
of The Bibelot: 


Name — ee ere ee Se ee ee es ey 


City anceun beccals WOs0 6 ideo eek edt weaodenssduéubeduscuennekenaen 


























Now ready: 


PROFESSIONAL MEN | | Technical Book Review Index 


Doctors, Engineers, Scientists, ete., A quarterly list of selected 
find our service an efficient time-saver , : . 

new books on engineering, 

chemistry, electricity, busi- 


when specific information is wanted, 
We index, compile, abstract and trans- 





late such literary materials as investi- ness management, science, 
gators need; undertake searches in li- medicine, etc., with refer- 
oe — ties and records of ences to reviews in leading 
vicago and other centres. journals. 
Send for REFERENCE BULLETIN. Subscription, $3.00 a year 
INDEX OFFICE, Inc., Sample numbers free to readers of THE NATION, 
110 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. INDEX OFFICE, Inc., 


110 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








master at the head of each de- 
partment. 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 16th. 
Buildings Now Open. Catalogue on Request. 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 
Box 45, Garden City, L. I. 























A Handbook of 
The Best Private Schools 


With a Chapter on SUMMER CAMPS for Boys ani 
Girls, Introductory and Historical Cijapters, Compara 
tive Tables of 1,300 Schools, and an ucational Dire 
tory. A Critical and Discriminating Account of the 
Schools as they are. A GUIDE FOR PARENTS; 
A DESK BOOK FOR EDUCATORS, Just out. 
The First Book on the Subject. 8vo, 544 pp., postpaid 
$2.00. 8-page Illus. Descriptive Cireular on request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 5@ Congress St., Boston. 








The Tome School 
An Endowed Preparatory School 




















The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 


Offers unique opportunities for individual work in all 
college preparatory subjects, combined with the a 
vantages of school life. Prepares especially for Prv: 
Mawr. Fourteen boarders. Faculty of eight teachers 
Outdoor gymnastics. P. O. Box 804, Bryn Mawr, I’ 


THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges for 
girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 








HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 

Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 2a Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld 
New York, 156 Fifth Av, Portland, 514 Journal Bid 
Washington, 1847 U St. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bld, Los Angeles, 343 Douglas I)! 
Send to any address above for agency manual. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Service for Teachers and Officers, 

in Schools and Colleges 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard 








Harlan P. French, Pres. Vincent B. Fisk, See's 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-four years of successful experienc 
In bringing together good schools and good teachers 
Send for Bulletin, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








|| UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Lists of publications in sciences, Phi- 
losophy, philology, history, econom. 
will be sent upon request. ics, 


The University of California Press 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
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Dealers in 
Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- || 
| scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. || 


FOR SALE 














Fit for a University or Public Library 


THE DE REUTER LIBRARY 
IMPORTANT MODERN BOOKS 


A large proportion being strongly 
bound and as good as new. 


Abeut 8,000 Volumes, including one of the 
fullest collections of writers on MATHEMATICS 
in existence, fine illustrated Works on ART and 
ARCHABOLOGY; and a very extensive COL 
LECTION OF ENCYCLOPAEDIAS and LEXI- 
CONS ia Eaglish, French and German, ete., etc. 

MESSRS, SOTHERAN baving just bought 
the abeve library, are prepared to sell it en bdioc 
or in sections according to subjects. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 


BOOKSELLERS. 
43, Piccadilly, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 

















The Best Assorted 
Bookstore in Spain. 


Common and Rare Books 


SPANISH 
BOOKS — 


GARCIA RICO & CO. 


Desengano, 29, MADRID, SPAIN 














BOOKS—All out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject; write me, stating books wanted; I 
can get you any book ever published; when in England 
call and inspect my stock of valuable, rare first editions, 
ete. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
Birminghem, England. 





BOOKS (second hand), including privately printed 
items, rare MSS., etc. Catalogues post free. HERBERT 
Ek. GORFIN, S2a Charing Cross d, London, W. C. 





BOOKS, Catalogues including Americana post free. 
i. Atkinson, 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Books from His Library, FIRST EDITIONS 
of His Works, MANUSCRIPTS, Autographs, 
Relics, and other STEVENSONIANA. 


CATALOGUE ia Preparation—Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 E. 59th St., N. Y. 


BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS 
@ We are the leading wholesale dealers in 
the books of all publishers. Our immense 
stock and our cation. in the publishin 
centre of the country enable us to fill 
orders —large and small—for books of all 
kinds, with the greatest dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 














354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY At 26th St. 
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** FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U,5,A.’" NO. 7 


Thomas Jefferson “Father of the Declaration of Independence” 


IS noble founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party immortalized himself 

by writing our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the document which laid 
the foundations of Free Government, 
not only for our own beloved land, 
but for all the world. His countrymen 
twice elected him President and will 
always treasure his memory. Jeffer- 
son was the most ardent advocate 
of Universal Freecom of his time and 
it was his wisdom and foresight which 
brought about the Louisiana Purchase. 
Every drop of his Virginia blood loved 
Liberty, and because he wanted Am- 
ericans to be assured of it for all time 
he championed with all his might and 
main the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. None of the 
Fathers of the Republic were more 
far-seeing than he and none knew 
better than he that a mild brew of 
barley-malt and hops is truly a tem- 
perance drink. Hence, in 1816 he 
wrote President Madison :“*A Captain 


ANHEUSER’BUSCH 


our plant—covers 142 acres. 


Visitors to St. Louts are courteously 


Miller is about to settle in this country 
and establish a brewery. I wish to 
see this beverage become common.” 
Jefferson lived past his 83rd year and 
all his life he was a moderate user of 
light wines and barley brews. It i 
unimaginable that were he alive to 
day he would vote otherwise thar. 
NO to proposed tyrannous prohibi 
tion laws. For 58 years Anheuser 
Busch have been brewing the kind of 
honest barley and hop brews which 
Jefferson hoped in his day to see 
the National beverage of Americans 
Exactly such a beer is 
BUDWEISER. Its qual- 
ity, purity, mildness and 
exquisite flavor have 
won its way to the 
top. To-day 7500 people 
are daily required to 
meet the public demand. 
Its sales exceed any 
other beer by millions 
of bottles. 










- ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 





invited to inspect 




















The New Hock Zvening Post 


‘“‘More Than a Newspaper 


Subscription: $10 a year; Saturday only $2.50 a year. 
rith $1 for your choice of editions as follows 


merits forJyourself clip coupon and mail w 


1. Six days a week, including 
Saturday (4 sections), fortwo 
months, send ONE DOLLAR 
with coupon. 


I except offer checked above. 


Name—--- - ee Se 


Post Office steal Counts 


a National Institution’”’ 


That you may judge of its 


2. Saturday only, including Fea- 
ture Supplement, Financial Sec- 
tion and Illustrated ,Saturday 
| Magazine, for six months, send 
ONE DOLLAR with coupon. 


Enclosed find $1. 
Ag eee 


Slate 


| 
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DECORATED DINNER SETS. 
) DBCORATED TEA 
AND 
Tete-a-Tete Sets. 
BRONZE CLOCKS AND STATUARY. 
PARIAN STATUARY. 
MANTEL VASES AND SETS, 
RICH CUT AND ENGRAVED GLASS. 
} Fing PLaTep Wake, etc., etc. 
N. B.—Goods delivered in New York. 
WE HAVE JUST OPENED 
Ten cases, per steamer Lafayette, containing 
FINE BRONZE GROUPS AND STATUETTES 


Making in all the finest and largest assortment of these 
goods in either city. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton Street, near Clark, Brooklyn. 











The above advertisement published in the first issue of 
The Nation—1865—announces a business already twenty 
years established, and gives a good idea of the leading at- 
tractions of a china store in the days of our grandfathers. 


ESTABLISHED .. .. .. .. .. 1846 
REMOVED TO FirTH AVENUE 1889 [ 
INCORPORATED. .. .. .. .. 1896 


OVINGTON BROTHERS COMPANY 


| 314 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















Reprinted from ‘‘ The Nation’”’ of Fifty Years Ago: 





ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
ens and Pencils cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street 
Account Books cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau 
JAMES LEACH Street. 

Founder Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 





JOHN P. LEACH 
> Son and Present Manager 
Serap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. of Business 





A FIFTY-YEAR TEST has proven that the Best, 


Most Reasonable and Reliable Stationer in New York City is 


86 Nassau Street L E A [ H New York City 


Same address as 50 years ago. Same courteous attention to all or- 
ders; same high-grade quality of stock. We improve with age. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


By Leo Wiener 


Professor of Slavic Language and Lit. 
erature at Harvard University 


“Notable for its close thinking, scholarly 
handling, wide vision, information and gen- 
eral interest.’”—New York Times Book 
Review. 

12mo. $1.50 met. Postage 12 cents. 


CONFESSIONS OF A 


CLERGYMAN 
By a Successful Minister 


A minister in love with his work takes you 
behind the scenes of his life and gives sane, 
constructive ideas for the betterment of the 
minister, the churchgoer and the church. 

12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 centa. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., New York 



















The Cochran is just a short walk 
from the White House, Department 
Buildings, Churches, Theatres, Hotels 
and Shopping district. 

A hotel that you will visit a second 
time. 
Make the Cochran your home while 
in Washington, whether permanent 

or transient. 
Moderate rates considering the ex- 
cellent service. 


EUGENE S. COCHRAN, Manager 


COCHRAN HOTEL | 


14thSK STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTO 
=\ DCA 


‘aett 
aesse’ 
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jon: 


successful experience since 1849. Shorthand, Type-| 
writing, Stenotypy, Bookkeeping, Telegraph), 














SERVICE! 


The foundation upon which rests the success of The Evening Post in its result-producing power is SERVICE } 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU SERVICE 
Hundreds of parents and students every year seek the assistance of this Educational Bureau of The Evening 
Post in making the selection of the school or college best suited to the student. Send for School Directory. 
The New York Evening Post, 20 Vesey St., Room 400, N. Y. City 





Day and Evening. Individual tns«truction. 














By Georges Sore! 
REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE 


This great classic, the philosophical basi 
of Syndicalism, may now be obtined in 
English. Price $2.25 net, weigh! 22 0: 























B. W. HUEBSCH, Publ'sher, 225 Fifth evesue ! 
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N OF | | 1853 ‘‘ The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America ”’ 1915 
PLE : ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
nd Lit. | | Automobile Registered Mail 
sity ; 
Ste Commissions 
ag : Rents 
s Book | FF Hail 
eis 4 : ; Sprinkler Leakage 
nta q - | J - 
. iii INSURANCE COMPANY _ 
A Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
| Parcel Post N : V4 Ze) > K Use and Occupancy 
ster ; Profits Windstorm 
ukes you 
es e€, 4 
tf the No. 56 Cedar Street, New York 
lurch. ; 
ta. 2 
York | STATEMENT OF JANUARY 1, 1865 
‘ (Published in ‘“‘The Nation.”’ ) 
——_.. HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - - ,000, 
Assets, let Jan.,1865, -  -  - ~~ *s7es'ses 42 
Liabilities, - - - - - - - 77,901 52 
FIRE, 
MARINE, 
and 
INLAND 
INSURANCE, 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
| A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
= eh TASHBURN nreictent Secretary 
| W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Depart ment. 
ex- Bi 
| STATEMENT OF JANUARY 1, 1915 
Cash Assets .... $35,313,539.27 
Cash Capital : 6,000,000.00* 
Liabilities .... els 16,610,065.11 
Net Surplus ... ap pcieaae 12,703,474.16* 
*Surplus as regards Policyholders. . 18,703,474.16 











FIFTY YEARS’ GROWTH 
In less than fifty years after its organization, “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” 
became the leading American fire insurance company in Cash Assets, and has held 


. 7 this rank ever since. For more than ten years “THE HOME” has been first in 

WN Surplus to Policyholders. 

M- Its remarkable growth has made “THE HOME” the largest fire insurance 
| company in America, and this means that every policy issued by it is backed by the 


largest Cash Assets of any company. This is important to Policyholders, especi- 








— | oe ally in emergencies like the San Francisco conflagration of April, 1906, when “THE 
raph, HOME OF NEW YORK” was first to announce that it would pay all losses in full. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, PRESIDENT 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, VICE-PRES. CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, VICE-PRES 
ENCE CHARLES L. TYNER, VICE-PRES. AND SECRETARY 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, SECRETARY HENRY J. FERRIS, ASS’'T SECRETARY 





in HOWARD P. MOORE, ASS’T SECRETARY VINCENT P. WYATT, ASS’T SECRETARY 
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SS ee _ ielaaas ea — —_—_—_—— 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & Co. 
Importers and Jobbers of 
DRUGS, 
indigo, Corks, Sponges, 


FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Erc., Erc. 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 


This advertisement ap- 
peared in The Nation 
on July 8, 1865 








PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 

Importers and Dealers in 

TIN-PLATE, SHEBT-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, The above advertisement 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; : 

pebapteemees appeared in the first vol- 


Manovfacturers of ume of THE NATION. 


COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cl st... New York 











The house of Schieffelin 


| founded in 1794, th 
The old partnership of PHELPS, DODGE sae Sano ath 


edly |] 
& COMPANY expired December 31, 1908, | ed/uninterruptedly for one 
having for many years previously retired from | hundred and twenty-one 


the importing and jobbing business. We are | years, and is now in the 
hands of the fifth and 


sixth generations of the 
name. 


now incorporated and are producers and sellers 


of copper. | 





PHELPS, DODGE & COMPANY (Inc.) | Schieffelin & Co. 


99 JOHN ST., AND 11 AND 13 CLIFF ST. il 170-172 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


anal Pei) tl 


Oar Advertisement Benedict’s Time. . 
in “The Nation,” |-:171.: BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT S8T,, ris ea t 


August 3, 1865 — Soe ~ 
Is your daughter fragile and delicate 


bef * ig a Would you like to see her grow robust and 
AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES strong? Girls develop into strong, splendid 
vigorous womanhood through following Cam) 
Fire Ideals. They learn to look upon tht 
































Let every Soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 





made of money than to invest it In one of these durable common, every-day duties of life as oppor- 

and accurate time-pleces. It is a kind of property that tunities for service full of romance and 

constantly returns good interest, and its money value is beauty. They learn to live—and love—nat- 

te panne aaah ar al areca ae urally, joyfully, and with increasing appre- 

For sale and warranted by ciation of what true womanhood may le 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, made to mean. All this is told in the new 

Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the Sale of the Camp Fire Girls book—a charming story. 

American (Waltham) Watches, with more than 50 wonderful pictures of 

+B... - B.-A girls at work and play. The frontispiece ‘s 

: . a portrait of the Camp Fire founder—Mrs 

and what we said at that time holds good to-day. There must be some Charlotte Vetter Gulick. There is also a 
merit back of a guarantee that has stood the test of over fifty years! portrait of Mrs. Gulick in ceremonial cos- 


tume. The book tells how Mrs. Gulick, work 
ing first for her own family and children 
BENEDICT BROTHERS has carried the spirit of home and mother- 

love into a great, national, community mov 

> ‘ ray . > . ment which is sweeping over this country 
207 Bre yadw ay JEWELERS Cor. I ulton St. and the whole civilized world. The book is 
a joy and delight to every girl—and to evers 
mother of girls. An exquisite gift book. Priv 
- $1.25 postpaid in the U. S. Ask your regula 
BROWN, BROTHERS @€ CoO., bookseller or send your order and remittan 

56 WALL STREET direct to— 


Ixsue, in New York, Clreular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 

















Goop H@ALTH PUBLISHING Co., 


: SS - 7807 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
TI ' 7 , ’ 
xs a adv stains ee in THE NATION cate va Eastern Distributors, Baker & Taylor, New York 


= — = = = = = —mummmn ||! estern Distributors, A.C. McClurg & Co., C! 
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Strong Points which make success 
for the Postal Life—the Company of 
Service, Saving, Safety 


1. Old-line, legal reserve in- 
surance — not fraternal or 
assessment. 

2. Standard policy - provis- 
ions—approved by the New 
York State Insurance De- 
partment. 


3. Operates under strict New 
York State requirements and 
subject to the United States 
Postal Authorities. 


4. High medical standards in 
the selection of risks. 


S. Policyholders’ Health Bu- 
reau arranges one free med- 
ical examination each year. 


6. Privilege of making month- 
ly premium-de posits without 
consulting the Company. 


In addition to the foregoing there are three other points 
which make a strong appeal to the insuring public: 


8. Prompt payment of policy-claims. 


7. A low death-rate. 


Mortality in the POSTAL’S non-agency 
business from 1905 to 1914 inclusive was 
only 45% of the expected, which means a 
distinct saving for policyholders. 


9. Absence of litigation. 

The Company stands ready to accept service by mail from any 
State, but as a matter of fact, no suits are brought on policies written 
without agents, because there is no misunderstanding, much less misrep- 


resentation. 


Policy 
Reserves 
$9,000,000 





Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


because 
Ist. Commission Dividends, 
ranging up to 50 per cent 
of the annual premium on 
whole-life policies,go to Poli- 
cyholders the frst year. 
2nd, Renewal - Commission 


Dividends and Ofice-Expenae 


Savings, covered by the 


7_ 
4 % % 
~~ 

uaranteed dividends, go to 
olicybolders in eubsequent 
years. 

3d. Beginning at the close 
of the second year, the usual 
Contingent Policy-divi- 
dends, based on the Com po 
ny's earnings, still furt 
reduce the cost of insurance. 


No red-tape—checks sent direct to bene- 
ficiary immediately on receipt of proper 
proof of death. 
lection expense. 


No nece ssity for any col- 


Furthermore, claims are paid promptly, as stated. 


Insurance 
in force 
$40,000,000 


Find Out What You Can Save at Your Age 


Just write and say: 


“Mail official information as per The 


to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 


I. Your full name. 


2. Your occupation. 


No agent will be sent to visit you. ‘The 


savings thus resulting go to you because 


Nation for July 8th.”'= And 
“od ee 


3. The exact date of your birth. 


commission- 
you deal dire B 


‘Postat [ire [Nsurance (mpany 


THirTY-Five NASSAU STREET. 


Wm.R.MALONE. PRESIDENT 


NEw York 


> 
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(Established 1846) 


M. KNOEDLER © CO. 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS BY MODERN AND OLD MASTERS 
SELECT WATER COLOR DRAWINGS 


——— 


OLD AND MODERN ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
OLD ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS AND SPORTING PRINTS 
COMPETENT RESTORING ARTISTIC FRAMING 
LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
15 Old Bond Street 556-558 Fifth Avenue 17 Place Vendome 














oseph PMCHugh & Son celebrate their Thirty seventh year in the 


mm ow of making homes beautiful ee Save 18943 they have 
been Designing aad Making CHughwillow Furniture & 


Joseph PMCHugh + Established 1878 ~ 9 Nvest Band Streec 


ames Slater MC 

















e 1 CHARLES —=== 
AANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART, &c. 


nt 


| GG 27 & 20JBROOK STREET,“LONDON, W. (Si £98 41718jFIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 23$:~ 
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| Camux Apparss: Botuta, New Yorx ; MAX WILLIAMS TeLerpHone: Murray Hirw 2045 


Rare Engravings, Etchings, Sp rting Prints, Regilding and Fine Framing 
SPECIAL FINE COLLECTION OF OLD AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIPS. ALSO EARLY YACHTING 








| LONDON Madison Avenue at 46th Street PARIS 
| 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W. C. Opp. caw Yaek Hotel 17 Rue Bonaparte 














SSS ESTABLISHED 1888——= — 


PATRICK FRANCIS MADIGAN ! 


| \UTOGRAPH LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS, HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, RARE BOOKS, BINDINGS, | 








PRINTS, AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
— 561 FIFTH AVENUE, Entrance 46th Street, NEW YORK ———— 
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| DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

| Twenty-five Students now Holding N.Y. Positions 
| Four free scholarships for next season 

| Re-epens Oct. Sth. Send for new Catalogue 








TELEPHONE BRYANT 8383 


RARE OLD VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Finest Italian Strings, Bows. 


Boxes 
Highest Grade Repairing 


| 500 FIFTH AVE., COR. 42ND STREET, 


NEW YORK 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER | 




















44 WEST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 




















Florence Turner-Maley 


1007 CARNEGIE HALL 


Tuesdays and Fridays 





VOCAL TEACHER — SOPRANO 


























E. Presson Miller — 


Teacher of Singing 


826 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 


Studio Cpen All Summer 


| 
| 
| 


| 





___ 














| 


| 





_ Ariadne Holmes Edwards 


COMPOSER OF 


“God Bless You, My Dear’ 


A song which creates great enthusiasm whenever and wherever sung 








Other Songs by Ariadne Holmes Edwards are: 
“My Nightingale, Sing On,” ‘The Little Doll Boy and 


the Little Doll Girl,” 
Yet,” “‘Heart of Mine,”’ 


“Lullaby,”’ 
“Cupid’s Call.”’ 


“O Bonniest Lassie 


PUBLISHED BY 


LUCKHARDT AND BELDER 
36 West 40th St., New York 


For sale at Schirmer’s and Ditson’s, N. Y.; 


also your own dealer 

















Spend the Pleasant Sammer 
Afternoons and Evenings at the 


Dancing Carnival 


Dance In a woodland dell of oak and moss with 
twinkling lights shining down. 
Over an acre of floor space. 
with a window every two feet 
Open from 11 A. M. till midnight 
NO LIQUOR SOLD. 
200 LADY AND GENTLE- 
MAN INSTRUCTORS. 
Not a class lesson, 

each pupil. If you know how to dance, lad 


Special instruction for 
managers will introduce you to a sultatl« 


Halt —~wad 25c 


Entire third floor 





Private LESSONS in 
Strictly Private _ 50c 





Reom - 

Incomparable musle 
by 22-plece ’ Wurlitzer 
instrument and Sig. Ba 
vetta's 14-piece orches 
tra. Prof. De Com 
merce prepares pupils 
for stage Every stet 


carefully taught by this master instructor Spe 
cial children's classes from 4 to 6 P. M. Wednes 
days and Saturdays. SOc. Call a taxi; service i« 
free if you live between 4th and S0th Sts. Tel 
Murray Hil!) 8610. 

Fourth floor devoted to bowling alleys, billiards 
and pocket billiards. Best equipped and coolest 
in city Special alleys and tables for exclusive 
use of ladies 


DANCING CARNIVAL 


Grand Central Palace, Lexingten Ave. 
Use 46th St. Entrance. 
The Green Car Sightseeing Co bring their 
patrons to the Dancing Carnival as one of the 
places of interest Io the city to see 
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<—S] Live in the Open. 
——- _— L —— IN BEAUTIFUL: 












































HILL CREST PARK 


GIFFORDS BY THE SEA 


GREAT KILLS, 
STATEN ISLAND. 


BUNGALOW SITES 


WITH UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF 


BAY and OCEAN 











$200 UPWARD 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


CORNELIUS G. KOLFF 
45 Broadway, New York 
and 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., St. George,S.I. 























Midland Beach || MIDLAND 





STATEN ISLAND BEACH | 


i SHORE 


Respectable DINNERS 
Place At 


unl The Richmond 


Respectable | 
OSCAR SCHNEIDER | 
People Proprietor | 









































Wou Gain Wealth and Strength 


























WOODLAND BEACH | 


STATEN ISLAND 


A Desirable Place for Desirable People 
BUNGALOWS, TENTS AND SPACES TO LET | 


BUNGALOWS $125 up 








J, S. GROHAN, Owner Mr. PIERCE, Manager 


Phone 165 New Dorp 




















| BEAUTIFUL CAMP WARESR | | 


STATEN ISLAND 


Up-To-Date Improvements 


Bungalows and Tents To Le $100 and up 
Illustrated Booklet Se t on Request ARGO Ww. HUTCHINSON, Prop. 
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POLIT Li TTA PINT HR Hs 


HaMMOND LAMONT. Paut Extmer More. Harotp pEWoLF FULLER 


Epwin LAWRENCE GOoDKIN. WeENDELL Puittips GARRISON 


Editors and 
Owners of 


The Nation 


Henry VILtarn Oswatp Garrison VILLARD 


pplement to The Nation, 50th Anniversary leawe, New York, July &, 1015 
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PERFECT 
COFFEE 


~~ 
‘A yi! WUE, q 
NY 


) 
7 \ 
Vy 
95% OF THE 
CAFFEINE REMOVED 


KAFFEE HAG 


CAFFEINE-FREED 


COFFEE 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE 





Dodging Fatigue Poisons 


On your vacation and week-end trips to country, mountain and 
shore, no small part of your enjoyment and rest depends on the 
invigoration of fresh air and the elimination of fatigue poisons. 
Iced Kaffee HAG is deliciously refreshing after a dusty ride or 
tramp. It is caffeine-free and will not add another poison to your 
nerve-tired system. 











ALL OF THE DELIGHTS--NONE OF THE REGRETS 
25 cents a package—in the bean only—all dealers 


Kaffee Hag Corporatior, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Fastest Steamers in the World 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA 


NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
MONTREAL QUEBEC LONDON NEW YORK MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD., 21-24 State St., New York 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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The Nation Preas c., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 














